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EDITOR's PREPACE. 


T HE ſchoolmen had formerly * very exact 


way of computing the abilities of their Sainte 


er authors. Eſcobar, for inſtance, was ſaid to 
have learning as five, genius as four, and gravity 
as ſeven. Caramuel was greater than he. His 
learning was as eight, his genius as ſix, and his 
gravity as thirteen, Were I to eſtimate the metits: 
of our Chineſe Philoſopher by the ſame ſcale, I 
ould not heſitate to ſtate his genius ſtill higher; 
dut as to his learning and gravity, theſe I think 


+ 4 


ine, within one degree of abſolute frigidity. 


Yet upon his firſt appearance here, many were 
angry not to find him as ignorant as a Tripoline 


hat ſchool of prudence and wiſdom, endued even 
vith a moderate capacity, They expreſſed he 
ime ſurprize at his knowledge that the Chineſe 


Le 8 Vol. 1. p. 210. | 
A 2 Europeans, 


ight ſafely be marked as nine hundred and ninety; 


mbaſſador, or an Envoy from Mujac. They were 
urprized to find a man born fo far from London, 


o at ours. Heu comes it, ſaid they, that the” | | 
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iv PREFACE. 


Europeans, fo remate from. China, think with b þ much 
Juſtice and precifiin ? Dey have never read our 
broks, they ſearcely know even our letters, and yet they 

tall ard reaſin juſt as tue do. The truth is, the 
Chineſe and we are pretty much alike. Different de- 
grees of refinement, and not of diſtance, mark the 
diſtinctions among mankind. Savages of the moſt 
oppoſite climates, have all but one character of im- 
providence and rapacity ; and tutored nations, 
however ſeparate, make uſe of the very ſame me- 
thods to n refined enjoyment, | 


X The diſtinctions of polite 25d are few; but 
ſuch as are peculiar to the Chineſe, appear in every 
page of the following correſpondence. The me- 
taphors and allufions are all drawn from the Eaſt. 
Their formality our author carefully preſerves. Ma- 
ny of their favourite tenets in morals are illuſtrated. 
The Chineſe ate always conciſe, ſo is he. Simple, 
ſo is he. The Chineſe are grave and ſententious, 
fo is he. But in one particular, the refemblanee is 
peculiarly firiking: the Chineſe are often dull; 

and fo is he. Nor has my aſſiſtance been want- 

ing. We are told in an old romance of a cer- 
tain knight errant and his horſe who contraRted 
an intimate friendſhip. The - horſe meſt uſually 
bore the knight, but, in caſes of extranrdi- 
nary diſpatch, the knight returned the favour, 
and carried his horſe, Thus in the intimacy 
between my author and me, he has uſually given 

| me 
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PREFACE. 
a lift of his Eaſtern ſublimity, and I have ſome - 


Yet it appears ſtrange in this ſeaſon of panegy - 
ric, when ſcarce an author paſſes unpraiſed either- 
by his friends or himſelf, that ſuch merit as our 
Philoſopher's ſhould be forgotten. While the epi- 
thets of ingenious,” copious, elaborate, and re- 
fined, are laviſhed among the mob, like medals at 
2 coronation, the lucky prizes fall on every fide, 
but not one on him. I could on this occaſion 


make myſelf melancholly, by conſidering the ca- 


4 priciouſneſs of public taſte, or the mutability of for- 


7 W cr ſhould ſleep, I'll take a nap myſelf, and IP... 
a WM I awake tell him my dream. 

a- 1 imagined the Thames was. 3 
d. flood by it's fide. eee, 
c, the ice, and I was told by one of the ſpectatara, that 
„ Eamon Fan was going to begin. He added, 


is that every author who would carry his works there, 


bf might probably find a very good reception, I was 
r. eveſolved however to obſerve the humours of the 
place in ſafety from the ſhore, ſenſible that ice was 
at beſt precarious, and having gas Wa Pn, 


cowardly in my ſleep. 


hardy than I, and went over the ice with int 


times given him a return of my colloquial eaſe. 


tune; but during this fit of morality, Jeſt my rea- 
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lity. - dane vawied; chvis_werks-ap tis} 
ſledges, ſome on carts, and thoſe hich were more 
| voluminous, © © 


# pair 
rolaminous, were conveyed in waggons. Their 
termerity aſtoniſhed me. I knew their, cargoes were 
heavy, and expected every moment they would 
have gone to the bottom. they all entered the 
fair, however, in ſafety, and each ſoon after returned 
to my great ſurprize, highly ſatisfied with his enter- 
tainment, and the bargins he had brought away. 
The ſucceſs of fuch numbers at laſt began to 
operate upon me. If theſe, cried I, meet with 
favour and ſafety, ſome luck may, perhaps, for once 
attend the. unfortunate. I am reſolved to make a 
new adventure. The furniture, frippery and fire- 
works of China, have long been faſhionably bought 
up. Tl! try the fair with a ſmall cargo of Chi- 
neſe morality. If the Chineſe have contributed to 
vitiate our taſte, III try how far they can help 
to improve our underſtanding. But as others have 
driven into the market in waggons, III cautiouſly 
begin by venturing with a wheel- barrow, - Thus 
reſolved, I baled up my goods and fairly ventured ; 
when, upon juſt entering the fair, I fancied. the i ice 
that had ſupported an hundred waggons before, 
cracked under me, and mn and all went 


to the bottom. 
Upon awaking from my reverie, with the fright, 


I-cannot help wiſhing that the pains taken in giving 
this correſpondence an Engliſh dreſs, had been 
employed in contriving new political ſyſtems, or 
new plots for farces. I might then have taken 
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my ſtation in the world, either as a poet or a phi- 
loſopher, and made one in thoſe little ſocieties 
where men club to raiſe each others reputation. 
But at preſent I belong to no particular claſs. J 
reſemble one of thoſe ſolitary animals, that has 
been forced from it's foreſt to gratify human curio- 
ſity. My earlieſt wiſh was to eſcape unheeded 
through life; but I have been ſet up for half-pence, 
to fret and ſcamper at the end of my chain. Tho? 
none are injured by my rage, I am naturally too 
ſavage to court any friends by fawning ; too ob- 
ſtinate to be taught new tricks; and too improvi- 
* dent to mind what may happen: I am appeaſed, 
t though not contented, Too indolent for intrigue, 
and too timid to puſh for favour, I am But what 
ſignifies what am I, | 
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L E T 1 E R rae. 
Te Mr. 28, aun in , 


SIR, e A. ay 
FOURS of he I th :nftarit covering K 
bills, one on Meſſrs. R. and D; vale 4781. 
10s. and the other on. Mr, * ##*, value 
851. duly came to hand, the former of Which 
et with honour, but the other has been trifled” 
ith, and I am afraid will be returned proteſted. , 
The bearer of this is my friend, therefore let © 
im be yours. He is a e of Honan in China, i 
d one who did me ſignal ſervices when he wy a 
andarine, and I a factor at Canton. foal 
_ converſing with the Engliſh there, 

the language, though he is intirely a fea. 
r to their manners and cuſtoms. © I am told he 
philoſopher, I am. ſure he is an honeſt man that | 
you wilt be his beft recommendation, next works. 
8 e of his eng ** friend of, * 8 
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. Amſterdam. : 
IA the wings of peace re upon thy dwelling, 


1 1 8 K 
Friend of my heart, 


titude and efteem, the only tributes a poor philo- 
ſophic wanderer can return; ſure fortune is re- 
ſolved'to make me unhappy, when ſhe gives tbers 


a power of teſtifying their friendſhip by actions, 


and leaves me only words to expreſs the ſincerity of 


mine, ; 


I am perfectly ſenſible of the delicacy with which 
you endeavour to leſſen your own merit and m 
obligations. By calling your late inſtances of friend 
ſhip only a return for former favours, you would 
induce me to impute to your juſtice what I owe to 
your generoſitx . „ 

The ſervices I did you at Canton, Jullice, hy- 
manity, and my office bade me perform; thoſe 


you have done me ſince my arrival at Amſterdam, 
no laws obliged you to, no juſtice, required, even 


half your favours would have been greater than 
my molt ſanguine expectations. K 


ly conveyed into my baggage, when I was leaving 
Holland, and which I was ignorant of till my ar- 


rival in London, I muſt bez leave to return. You. 


haye been bred a merchant, and I a'ſcholar; You 


* 


auen love money better than I. You can 
find p | 


eaſure in_ſuperfluity, I am perfectly con- 
tent with what is ſuffigient; take thereſore what 


is yours, it may give you ſome pleaſure, even though 
you haye no occaſion to uſe it; my happineſs it 


cannot 
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2E ard the. ſbield e conſcience preſerve thee from | 
vice and-miſery : for all thy favours accept my gra- 


The ſum of money therefore which you private- | 


at — Judge then 


| 3 * 
cannot improve, or ee already all that 7 
want. , * 

My paſſage l Vows Rottordain) te Eng "Fr 
was more — to me than all the Journies I ever 
made on land. I have traverſed the immeaſurable ' 


wilds of Mogul Tartary; felt all the rigours of 


Sirerian ſkies 3 L have had my repoſe” an hundred 
times diſturbed by invading += Mi „ and have ſeen 
without ſhrinking the deſart fands rife like a troub-- 
Jed ocean all around me; again theſe calamities 1 


England, though nothing occurred that gave the 
mariners any uneaſineſs, to one who was never 
at ſca before, all was a ſubje& of aſtoniſhment and 
terror. To find the land diſappear, to ſee our ſhip / 


eordage, to feel a fickneſs which depreſſes even the 
ſpirits of the brave; theſe were unexpected diſ- 


to receive them. 

Lou men of Europe think heitlag of a v age. 
by ſea. With us of China, a-man who has 
from ſight of land is regarded upon his return with 
admiration. 1 have known ſome provinces where 


ſtrange people therefore am I got amongſt, who 
who build cities upon billows that riſe higher than 


more formidable than the wildeſt tempeſt. 

Such accounts as theſe, ' muſt confeſs, were my 
brſt motives for ſeeirig'] gland. Theſe induce” 
me to undertake a Journey of ſeven hundred 
painful days, in order to examine its opulence, 
buildings, ſciences, 75 and manufactures on 

wy diſappointment on en- 


was armed with reſolution; but in my paſſage to 


mount the waves ſwift as an arrow from the Tar- 
tar bow, to hear the wind howling through the 


treſſes, and conſequently aſſaulted me A n | 


there is not even a name for the ocean. What a 


have founded an empire on this unſtable element, 


tering - 


the mountains of Tipartala, and make the deep 5 | 
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tering London, to ſee no ſigns of chat dad 
ſo Ah talked of abroad; wherever I turn, I. 
am preſented with a gloomy. ſolemnity i in the houſes, 


the ſtreets and the inhabitants; none of that beau- 

which makes a principal ornament in 
— The ſtreets of Nankin are 
ſometimes ſtrewed with gold leaf; very different are 
2 of London : in the midſt of their pavements, 


riful gildi 
Chineſe-a 


great lazy puddle moves muddily along; heavy 
: en machines with-wheels of unweildy thickneſs 
crowd up every paſlage ; ſo that a ſtranger, inſtead 


of finding time for obſervation, is often baupy if 


he has time to eſcape from being cruſhed to pieces. 
The houſes borrow very few ornaments from ar- 
chitecture ; their chief decoration ſeems. to be a 
paltry piece of painting, hung out at their doors 
or windows, at once a proof of their indigenee 


and vani #6 Their vanity, in each having one! of 
u 


thoſe pictures expoſed to public view; and their 
indigence, in being unable to get them better paint- 


ed, In this reſpec, the fancy of their painters is 
alſo deplorable. Could you believe it? I have ſeen 


five black lions and three blue boars in leſs than the 


circuit of half a mile; and yet you know that ani- 
mals of theſe colours are no where to be found ex- 


cept in the wild imaginations of Europe. 


From theſe circumſtances in their buildings, and 


from the diſmal looks of the inhabitants, Jam in- 
duced to conclude that the nation is actually poor; 
and that like the Perſians, they make a ſplendid 


figure every where but at home. The proverb af 


Xixofou js, that a man's riches may be ſeen in lis 


eyes; if we judge of the Engliſh by this rule, thete 


is not a poorer; nation under the fun. 
I have been here but two days, "4 will nbe be 
haſty in my deeiſtons ; ſuch letters as I ſhall wiite 


to * pſihi in * I beg you'll endeavour to 
forward 


| 8 42 y ; ; 
, IPA". 1 hal ſed them pen 
4 in order chat vu may take copies -or-tranſletivens, 
as you are equally verſed in the Dutch and Chineſe 
i — 4 friend, think of my abſente with 
1 regret, as 1 ſincerely regret. yours; - even While J 
5 write, Tie e ne "Farewell, 5 
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From: Lin Chi. Aue to e 
dent in 5 to b forwarded iy 
caravan 0 "am Ham, L Ga of te ns 
nial Academy.at Pekin in China | . 


HINK. not, O thou guide of gy 3 that 
T abſence can impair my 2 O 
trackleſs dẽſartã blot your reverei : 
| 7 memory. The farther I travel T | the pain. 


ſeparation with ſtronger force; 1585 yes that 
bind me to my native — il 


kn g an, remove, : 
e 3.474 1155 ö . ge 
ae fi ou * | 
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ture, till the gloſs of novelty is worn wry. 
hen I have — — wonder, — ma y polſibly grow 
'wiſe; I may then call the reaſoning? principle to 
my aid, and compare thoſe objects l each other, 
ich were before examined without reflection. 
Behold me then in London, gazing at the ftran- 
gers, and they at me; it ſeems they find ſome- 
what abſurd in my figure; and had I been never 
from honie it is: bobble might find an infinite 
fund of ridicule in theirs; but by long travelling 
I'm taugh t to laugh at "folly alone, and, to find 
nothing 2 ridiculous but villainy and vice, 
When I had juſt quitted my native country, and 
croſſed the Chineſe wall; I fancied every deviation 
from the cuſtoms and manners of China was a. 


7 


*patticip from nature: I ſmiled at the blue lips and 


"red foreheads of the Tongueſe; and could hardl 
contain when I ſaw the aures dreſs their red 
with horns: The Oſtiacs powdered with red earth; 
1 the J e ric out in all the 

eep ſkin a ed highly ridiculous ; 
Kr? Meg dee * 5 lay not in 
them but in me; that I falſely condemned others 
of abſurdity, becauſe they ha ppened to differ from 
'a ſtandard N A founded i in W hom ore par- 


Ueli 

. no pleaſure therefore i in taxing the Eng- 
"um with F Rn, from nature in their external 
| which is all T yet know of their cha- 
er; her is poſſible they only endeavour to im 
her' ſimple plan, fince every extravagance” in 
belt proceeds from a deſire of becoming” more 
deautiful than nature made us; and this is ſo harts- 
"Teſs a vanity that I not only pardon but approve Pit: 
A deſire to' be more excellent than others is what 
N 8 us ſo, and as 8 oy 158 Jive- 
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hood in ſociety by lch app 
ignorant inveigb 2 them. 


Tou ase Bang eaioo yerend 

what numberleſs trades, even 3 Chineſe? 
ſubſiſt by the harmleſs pride of each other, 5450 
noſe-borers, feet-ſwathers, tooch-ſtainers, eye-brow 
pluckers, would all want bread, , ſhould their neigh- 
bours want vanity. Theſe vanities, however, em- 
ploy much fewer hands in China than in England z, 

a fine gentleman, or a fine lady, here drefled 
* to the faſhion, ſeems ſcarcely t have a ſingle 
limb that a not ſuffer ſome 4 from 


* „ I 
wa * $7. — 
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To make a. fine gentleman, endl are 
required, but chiefly a barber ; you have undoubt- 
edly heard of the Jewiſh champion, whoſe ſtrength 
Jay in his hair: one would thigk-that che Englth - 
were for placing all wiſdom there: IB per 
wiſe, nothing more is requiſite here than for a man 
to borrow hair from the heads of all his neighbours, 
and clap it like a buſh on his on: the diſtributors 

of law and phyſic ſtick. on ſuch quantities, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible, Net e e _ Ht.” 
tween the head and the hair. L en £ 8 nh 

Thoſe whom I have bien mow: deſcribing; 51 
the gravity of the lion: thoſe I am going 
ſcribe more reſemble the pert vivacity. maler 

animals. The barber, who is ſtill maſter of the. 
ceremonies, cuts their hair cloſe to the crown; 
and then with a compoſition of meal and hog o lard, 

plaiſters the whole in ſuch a manner, as to make 
i impoſſible to N wg iſh whether the patient weprs - 
a cap or a plaiſter; to. make the piture:mgte | 
perfectly ſtriking, conceive. the tail of ſome beaſt, | 
a greyhound's tail, or a pig's tail for inſtance, ap- 
pended to the back of the head, a ** 
dowey to that place where tails in other W 5.24. 
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Sr is; thus -betailed; and pow 
d, the man of taſte fancies /he/vimproves- in 
| beauty, dreſſes up his hard · featured face in ſmiles, 
and 2 to. look , hideouſly tender. Thus 
aquipped, be is qualified to, 3 love, and hopes 
 «for.iſucceſs more from the powder. on the outſide 
_ .of his head, than the ſentiments. Within. 
- | Yet when I conſider what ſort of a ereature the 
i ine lady is, to whom he is ſuppoſed to pay bis ad- 
reſſes, it is not ſtrange to find him thus equipped 
in order to pleaſe. She is herſelf every pk 28 
fond of powder, and tails, and hog's lard-as he: 
to ſpeak my ſecret ſentiments, mod reverend Fum, 
the ladies here are horridly ugly; I.can' hardly en- 
Aare the light of them; e way elwnble: 
beauties of China: the Europeans have a qui 
;different idea of * om us; when I xefled 
on 14. mall: footed perfefiions. of an Eaſtern bgau 
dy ho ig it — ſhould bave Uh; for a: wo- 
man o feet are ten inches long. I ſhall-atver 
Forget : the igavties-- of my native. city of N 
_ zHaw! yer their races; hay nery-ſhortitheir” 
"cla hat very :litleitheir eyes oh xeuyiehin 
their lips; 5 how very lack :itheir: tee z the :fnow 
don the;nops of Bao is not fairer than heir chers; 
and their eye-brews are ſmall, as the line by-the 
„pencil of Quamſi. Here a lady with 3 
tions, would frightful; 3 Duteh and Chineſa beau- 
ties indeed:have-ſome reſemblance, but Engliſh wo- 
men vue entirely different; red cheeks, big eyes, 
sand teeth of a moſt:odious whiteneſs, 3 
e ſren here, but wiſhed for; and then they hate 
| 5 e feet, 5 actually ſerve Jones for 
Ver bei, il as nature has been, they lem re- 
. eee. in : unkindneſs ; ; they uſe * 
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n 
hair, and a; red powder for th der on one ken 
cular i Ri Am af 8 — 
They like to nave the face of vu 
as among the Tartars- of Koteki, 
ing on, with ſpittle, littie dfack p ped — 7 
part of it, except on the tip of the noſe, Which 
have never ſeen with a patch. "You'll have Aber 
idea of their manner of placing theſe Tpots, wen 1 
have finiſhed a map of an Engliſh face parchet'y 
to the faſhion,” wWhieh tha?! Thoft}F''Be fünt to e 
creaſe your curious eolleQien ir print, Feds, 


and monſters.” | 
But what furprics beg cm Al the refs: is, 


what I have juſt now been ere. brite oy 
one of this country; Moſt ladies here, fays „ 
have two faces; one face to ſleep in, and — 5 ler 
to ſhew in a dg ie firſt is gen 
for the hulband und fami at wee ae Gl Pi — 
on to pleaſe ſt abroad; tHe "fant?! 
often indifferent enough, but the Gilt 
looks ſorhtthing better; this 3 wi 
the toilet, where the looking 2 2 roadcefifer | 
fit in council, and ſettle the e "of "the 
day. ST ESTA er 199847 SE: le wt: s 
. truth ef this cet Oo 
everzeit is actually certain; that they ef more 
cloaths'within'dobrs'thai Without] ; ind 1 Hehe Tech 
a lady who ſeemed to ſhudder 28 5 deer "th Ber | 
own 12 per half naked in dhe rea 
n l ny 
27 115 524 _ 
= 14 * r r. £41 Lee 
Jo ubs fumes" wadok 55 h. a 1 
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vainer han the inhabitants of "Upan 

wy rival I attributed that reſerve ts a. Di 
1 which, | 
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| t 10 7 
4 ch, 1 ud has its origin in 146. Con- 
deſcend to addreſs them firſt, and 8 ſure of 
their acquaintance; ſtoop to fl , und you con- 
eiliate theix friendſhip and eſteem. They bear hun- 
ger, cold, fatigue, Ad al the miſeries of life with- 
out ſhrinking; danger only calls forth their forti- 
. tude; they even exult in ag z but contempt 
is what they cannot bear liſhman fears 
.contempt, more than death ; he — flies to death 
as a refuge from its preſſure 3 and dies when * 
fancies the world has ceaſed to eſteem him. 
Pride ſeems the ſource not only of their ti 
vices, but of their national virtues alſos An Eng- 
liſhman is taught to love his king as his friend, 
but to acknowledge no other maſter. than the laws 
Which himſelf has contributed to enact. He det 
ſpiſes thoſe nations, who, that one may be {ſree, 
are all, content to be. flaves; who firſt. lift a ty- 
— 9 terror, and then ſhrink under his power 
As if delegated from heaven,. Liberty is echoed in 
all. their aſſemblies, and thouſands, might be f — 
ready to offer up their lives for the found, though 
perhaps not one of all the number underſtands its 
meaning. 37 7 loweſt Nr ren ch ; 
upon it a his duty to 2. watchful guardian 0 
A freedom, and often uſes a 
that might, ſeem haughty, even in the mouib of 
the + n WhO dae "ay ee to the 
A 
A few days ago, paſſing by 8 of their drifans, 
I could not avoid ſtopping, in order to liſten to a 


55 dialogue which. I theught might afford me ſome 


entertainment. The converſation was carried on 
detween a debtor through the grate of his priſon, 
a porter, who had ſtopped to reſt his _ 
and a ſoldier at th window. The ſubje 
5 a threatened i N ſrom N ang each — 


» 


nm " %_ T9 ww WW 3a DM W tw ww my 4 w-—+- @. © {1 | 5 


change: Ar, our religian, my ladi. 


a libation, he applied the goblet to his lips, and 
confirmed his ſentiments with a ceremony 
moſt perſevering devotion. 


E 1 , 8D | 1 
N es. I 7 = 4 : . 


"5 "vn... iy” 
anxious to reſcue his county | 
the priſoner, the —— — tic Br £7 
our freedom ; if ile oy us ſhould conguer, what would , 
become of Engliſh liberty. My dear Friend, liberty'4s © 
the Englifhman's prerogative ; we muſt pre ſer vs that at = 
the expence f our lives, of that the French ſhall wr 
deprive us; it is not to be expetied that men "who are 
faves themſelues weuld preſerve our freedem. ſhould they 


happen ta conquer : Ay, ſlaves, cies the porter, i they 


are all ſlaves, fit only to carry burthens every ne 
of them. Before I would ſtoop to. ſlavery, may this J 
be my poiſon (and he held the goblet in his hand) 

may this be 5 poiſon but I would fooner liſt for 


a ſoldier. 


The ſoldier taking the 1 8 his friend, 
with much awe fervently. cried. out, /t js not 57 much 
our liberties as our religion that would fuffer by. fuch, 2 k 
. the Devil © 
/ink me. into fla flames, ( (ſuch was the ſolemnity of his 
adjuration). 1 ile French ſhou.d come over but our re- 
Aion wonld be utterly undone. 80 laying, inſtead of 4 


vf the 


In ſhort, every man here pretends. _ Wn . | 
tician z even the fair ſex are ſometimes onde 
to mix the ſeverity of national altercation, \with 
the blandiſhments of. love, and often become con- 
querors by more weapons: of I than oe, 


This univerſal paſſion for 805 itics is 
Daily Gazettes, as with us at 1 2. 


vr in 
ours, the emperor endeavours to inſtruct 4 
ple, in theirs the people endeavour to inline the | | 
adminiſtration. You muſt not, however, imagine, 
thas, N. 5 
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1 1 9 
the oritte. of ſo 


coffee houſe, Which oracle -has 


himſelf gathered them the night before from 2 
-his 
as had 


\ beau at a. gaming-table, - who has pil 
knowledge from a great man's porter, ho 
dis information from the great man's — 
who has invented the Whole fory for His own 
"amuſement the night preceding. 
Tpbe Engliſh in general ſeem ſonder of Sung 
e eſteem than the love of thoſe they converſe 
with: this gives a formality to their amuſements; 
their gayeſt converſations have ſomething too wiſe 
for innocent relaxation; though in company 2 
are ſeldom diſguſted with the abſurdity of a foot 
mk are ſeldom lifted into rapture by hoſe Rrokes 


inſtan 
. 8 which give: t. E not penile 


 Wharthey want, Beten in gaiety, they njaks 
- up in politeneſs. You ſmile at ex 4h me praiſe 
the'Engliſh” ' for their [politeneſs : you who have 
heard very different accounts from the miffionaries 
at Pekin, who have ſeen ſuch a different behaviour 
in their merchants and ſeamen at home. But 1 
muſt ſtill repeat it, the Engliſh ſeem more polite 
than any of their neighbours ; their great art in this 
. lies in endeavouring, while they oblige, to 
n the force of the favour. Other counties are 
fond of obliging a Rranger; but ſeem defirous that: 
de ſhould be ſenfible of the obligation. The Eng- 
lch confer their kindneſs with an appearance of 
5 ice, and give away | 5 with an air a8 
N if they deſpiſed them, 8 
Walkiog a few days ago detweem an Englift and 
2 Fend into the ſuburbs of the city, we were 
overtaken by a heavy ſhower of rain. I was un- 


, Prepared; * bad each 1 coats, which 
. 1 defended 


gefended WP. Þ a. faces to men f 
inundlation- Fh Engliſhmen facing ime ſhrink 
from che | weather, acaoited me: thus: Hf, 
mon, what def rin an heve, tale this cont 4 / \* 
dont want ic; I. Sud it n way ufefal te m wall 
405 lief be willout it. 0 .- The Frenchman ;: . , | | 
mew 3 oe rr dn 22 „ 
.erics he, **:20hy nt  yau;ablige 75 - 
my coat; you fee how well it ye oh — —5 25 2 
1 ſhuuld:not :to part #vith it 10:0 —— 7 
a friend as zen, 1 W nne au 4 + 5 


8s 


8 


3 vin ferviee; 1 
ſe rom ſuch minute infiances as hee, malt 're- 


* 


verend Fum Hoam, I am ſenſible your ſagacity 
will collect inſtruction. The volume of nature 
is the book of — and. be becomes moſt | 
wiſe who makes the PT aan Ns : 
Farewell. . 


* 


Ow 


LETTER 9.5 


deſires 4165 8 | 
weight in either fcate.-- Toe gratify this | 
a leaf of political” inftrudtion is :ſerved” up evtty' 
morning Witte tes: When our-politician has feaſted {8 
vpon this, he repaire 0 4 coffee ⸗houſe, in oder. 
to ruwingte' upon What he has rad, and eu- 5 1 


n 0 
1 bo the reſt. Fhus at night he retires. bens, 
full of the important advices of the day. When 
16! awaking next morning he finds the inſtruc- 
tions of yeſterday a collection of-. abſurdity or 
- palpable falſhood. This, one would think, a 
e N. repulſe in the purſuit of wiſdom; yet 
our politician no way diſcouraged, hunts on, in 
Was to collect freſh Ae and i in order to be 
"again diſappointed. 

I have often admired. the e Goirit whith 
prevails over Europe; have been ſurpriſed to ſee 
them carry on a traffic with productions, that an 
Aſiatic ſtranger would deem entirely uſeleſs... It is 
a proverb in China, that an European ſuffers not 
even his ſpittle to be loſt; the maxim, however, 
is not ſufficiently ſtrong ; ſince they ſell even their 
Lies to great advantage. Every nation drives a 
conſiderable trade in this nenn with their 
neighbours. 

n 8 dealer in this way, for inſtance, has 
only to*afcend to his work-houſe, and manufac- 
ture a turbulent ſpeech averred to be ſpoken in the 
ſenate ; or a report ſuppoſed to be dropt at den 

- piece of ſcandal that ſtrikes at z popular man 
+darine or a ſecret treaty between two — 2 
ing powers. When finiſhed, | theſe goods are baled ill - 
up, and conſigned to a factor abroad, who ſends Will 
in return two battles, three oy and * ſhrewd 
«letter. filled with daſhes and 
er 4 of great 2 8 4 | 

Thus you perceive, that a ſingle gazette. is the 
1 weary cat re of Europe ; and he who would 
peruſe it with a philoſophical eye, might perceiye 
in every paragraph ſomething characteriſtick of the 
nation to which it belongs. A map does not ex- 
' hibit a more diſtinct view of the boundaries and ſitu- 
ation . docs 


_ 
a. -S 


' . * 
1 —— 1 _—_ wm öwwßz EE 
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of 'the- genius, ** morals of — ; 
The 3 and erroneous delicacy of Italy, 
ity of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, the 
dt ia, the confidence of Pruſſia, end le 

vity of. France, the avärice of Holland, the pride 
of England, the abſurdity of Ireland, and the na- 
tional partiality of nn are all confpicuoes in 


n 
e every page. 311 
h 


But, perhaps, you any nd more fatiofaRion in 
a real news paper, than in iny deſcription of one; 


e 1 therefore ſend a ſpecimen, which may ſerve to 
n exhibit the manner of their being written, and 
is diſtinguiſſ the characters of the various 8 1 
ot which are united in its compoſition. 


r,  _ Naruts.i We have lately dug up e oY 
ir rious 1 monument, broke in two in the 
2 rxaiſi The — are 7 viſible; but 
1 . Nugo ” che Jrarp antiquary, it to have 
; hone erected in honour: of. Picus, a King, as 
ay one of the, lines may be plainly diſtinguiſhed to 
- begin with a P. 3 this diſcovery will 
he produce fomething valuable, as the literati of our 
t; Joy academies. e eee 1 
„ -quiftions: 1 5s 2 e E pre ae elf lt | 
i Pis A. Since father Fu , priorof 81 Gilbert's, 

ed has gone to reſide at Ben miracles have been 
performed at the ſhrine of $t: Gilbert; the devout 
d begin to grow uneaſy, and ſome begin actually 0 
nd fear that ESt. — has forſaken denn wor we 
"2 reverend father. 

be Lucca. The A e of our ee re- 1 
11d N have: frequent -conferences upon the purt 

de - they ſhall: take in the — — of. E- 

be rope. Some are for og of on 08s, 
x- WW - confiſting of one compan oOo aaa 

u- men, to make à diverſion in f 
1 N others are as ſtr 
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lace behaved on this occaſion with: * 8 "ow 
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Profiy quam. what turn theſe debates 
e enn idiſcover. » However certain it is, 
able to bring into the field at the. open- 
ing of — next campaign, -five armed men, 
-a commander in chief, and ewe drummers of Un 
experience. | 
| SPAIN». Yeſterday the ceo? king |ſhewed himſelf 
to his ſubject, and after having ted half an hour 
zuin his balcony, retired to the rqyal qpartment. 
The night concluded on this extraordinary occa- 
fron with iNuminations, and vehes: demontfirativs 
ol jo > en 0 
The 1 Fo the riſing ki, 
and reckoned one of the firſt its in Europe: ſhe 
had a glorious opportunity of Yifplaying che readi- 
neſs of her invention, and her ſki in 
at court. The duke vf TLerma, coming ufo 
with a low bow and a ſmile, candpreſerniag/) noſe- 
gay ſet with diamonds, Madam, eries he, I n 
your moſt obeffient humble fut. Ob, Sir, weplies 
the queen, without waa prompter, or "the leaſt. be- 
ſitation, Im very proud. of the wery great honour you 
6 me. Upon which ſhe made a low curteſy, and 
all the courtiers fell a — * 82 at the readineſs apd 
NAILS 225. r 
LiIesoR. Yeſterday.” we lhad an wat de Jes at 
— were burned three you, M] οEꝭꝭöaccuſed 
of hereſy, one of them of Außen — ; two 
Jewa, and an old woman, he 
witch: One of the friars, who — laſt, 
reporta, that he ſau the Hevil iy out of her at the 
ſtake in the ſhape of a flame of fire. The popu- 


mour, jay, and ſinoere devotion. 

Qur merciful Sovereign bas -beew for e 55 
paſt recovered of his 222 though ſo atrocious 
an —_ deſerved to enterminate kalf the nation, 

yet 


4 * 7 


be has been graciouſly 'pleaſed.. to f. 
9 of bis ſubjeRs, af above 0 fare; red 
have been broke upon' the wheel,” or otherwiſe © 
ecuted upon this horrid e ee 


a party of twenty thouſand "Auſtrians, having, at- 
tacked a much ſuperior body of Priffians, put 
all to flight, and todk the reft priſoners of war. 
BERLIN, We haverrechivel certain advices that 
a party of twenty thoufand Pruſſians, having attack- 
ed a much ſuperior” body of Auſtrians, put them to 
flight, and took a great number of priſoners, with 
their military cheſt, cannon, and baggage. 
Though we have not ſucceeded this campaign to 
our wiſhes; yet, when we think of him who com» 
mands us, we reſt in fecurity while we ſleep, our 
king is watchful for our ſaf 
ARIS. We ſhall ſoon ftrike a fignal blow. 
have ſeventeen flat-bottomed boats at Havre. . The 
people are in excellent ſpirits, and our miniſters 
make no difficulty in rang 3 85 
We.are all undone; 
to the laſt degree; the min 
— . —— 


r 


1 


era 


laſt unfit, as was — ns any kind 


:exercitation,, He wasdo-frighted.at the affair . 
mien, that his, phyſicians were apprehen alive . 


OEM EE ET 


foon compoled the kingiy terrors of his dreaft.... 
ENGLAND. | Wanted -ſher..to 


er 2 Q@ 


VIENNA. We have received c rt zu Aer - 


We 


c i 
Dustin. We hear that AT is a W 
| ſubſcription on foot among the nobility and gentry 
of this kingdom, who are great patrons of merit, 
in order to aſſiſt Black and All Black, in his con- 
teſt with the Padderen mare. 
We hear from Germany that prince Ferdinal 
has gained a complete victory, and' taken twelve 
kettle drums, five ſtandards, and four ee of 
ammunition priſoners of war. 
__ EpinBuRGH. We are poſitive when we fay that 
Saunders M Gregor, who was lately executed for 
horſe-ſtealing, i is not a Scotchman, bur born in Car- 
nen. Farewell. | 


* 
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"Fum Ham, fir "preſident 0 « e path at 
Pelin, % & — . the TO" beat + 


W a on the howtry banks 
of the river Irtis, or ſcaling the ſteepy moun- 
"tains of Douchenour : Whether traverſing th 
black deſarts of Kobi, or giving leſſons of politeneſs 
to the ſavage inhabitants of Europe. In whatever 
-country, whatever climate, and whatever circum- 
ſtances, all hail | May Tien, the univerſat ſoul, 
take you under his protection, and . you” with 
a ſuperior portion of himſelf. 

How long, my friend, ſhall an enthuſiaſin' for 
knowledge continue to obſtruẽt your happineſs, and 
tear you from all the eonnexions that make life 
pleaſing? How long will you continue to rove 
from climate to climate, circled by thouſands, and 
yet without a friend; cling all the inconveniencies 


of a | crowd , and all the Ry of being alone- 
4 know 


ar. 
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the vulgar ſatisfaction of ſoliciting happineſs from 
ſenſual enjoyment only; and probably enlarge upon 


the exquiſite raptures of ſentimental bliſs- Yet, 
believe me, friend, you are deceived ; all our plea- 
ſures, though ſeemingly never ſo remote from ſenſe, 


derive their origin from ſome one of the ſenſes.” 
The moſt exquiſite demonftration in mathematics, 
or the moſt pleafing diſquiſition in metaphyſics, if 
it does not ultimately tend to increaſe ſome fenſual 
ſatisfaction is delightful only to fools, or to men 
who have by long habit contraQted a falfe idea of 
pleaſure ; and he who ſeparates ſenſual 'and fenti- 
mental enjoyments, ſeeking happineſs from mind 
alone, is in fact as wretched as the naked inhabitant 


I know you reply, that the refined pleaſure'sf _ 
growing every day wiſer, is a ſufficient recompende 
Jor every inconvenience. I know you will talk of 


of the foreſt, who pl all happineſs in the firſt, re- 


gardleſs df the latter. There are two extremes in 


thout ſtaying ta. ed on 


draught of pleaſure. wi 


happineſe, and cho ſage Who paſſeth the cup while 
he reflects on the convenieneies of driakitig-.. 


It is with an heart full of ſorrow, my dear Al- 


tangi. that I muſt inform you that what the world 


calls happineſs muſt now be yours | 
great emperor's diſpleaſure at your leaving China, 


contrary to the rules of our government, and the 
immemorial cuſtom” of the empire, has produced. 


* 


the moſt terrible effect Vour wife, daughter, 


and the reſt of your family have been ſeized by his 
order, and appropriated to his uſe; all exgept. 


your fon are now the peculiar property of him who 


poſſeſſes all; him 1 have hidden from the officers | 


employed for this purpoſe ; and even at the hazard 
of my life I Have concealed him. The youth 


ever 
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thtz pioùs purſuit of one wh⁰ has undone him, he 


indeed are circumſtances; of n tho' my tears 
were more precious than the gem of Golconda „ yet 
would. they fall bars ſuch an occaſion. _ 


FE 20 3 
ever you are; he is determined to * cm at 
that oppoſes his purſuit. Though yet but fifteen, 
all his father's virtues and obſtinacy ſparkle in _hjs 
eyes, and mark him as one deſtined to no medio- 
erity of fortune. 
Fou ſee, my deareſt friend, what iroprudence 
has brought thee to; from, opulence, a tender | fa- 
mily, ſurrounding friends, and your maſter's 
eftcem, it has reduced thee to want, perſecution,; 
and ſtill worſe, to our mighty monarch's diſplea- 
ſure, / Want of prudence is too frequently the 
want of virtue; nor is there on earth a more pow- 
erful advocate for vice than poverty. As I ſhall 
—— to guard thee from the one, ſo guard 
ſelf from the other; and ſtill en rae 
afeCion and _ Farewell. j 


LETTER VI. iy 
eng Lin 0 on 


1 10 "Fam Heam, fir 22 


of "the Ciremental Karen ar Pekin, in 


Ne Bd int por W tht 0 
abe proateſt' part leeving later ans to bim to he 
ee A | | leren, b 
„ "the Chineſe loop ber. ec 
A Wife, a daughter, carried into captiviey to C- f 
41 -piate my affence, a ſan. ſcarce yet arrived at yy 


maturity, reſolving to encounter every 


Bat I ſubmit to the ſtrokg, of os 1 hold the 
volume of eius in my hand; and 
% hanke, and paticat,: and wile. , * 
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feel ſorrow, ſays he, but not fink under its oppreſ. 
fion ; the heart of a wiſe man ſhould refemble 4 
irrour, which reflects every object without being 
ullied , by any. 4 i he wheel 1 fortune turns in- 
eſſantly round, and who can ſay within himſelf- 
[ ſhall to day be uppermoſt. ' We ſhould” hold the 
mmutable mean that lies between inſenſibility and 
anguiſn; our attempts ſhould be not to extinguiſh” 
ature, but to repreſs it; not to ſtand unmoved at 
diſtreſs, but endeavour to turn every diſaſter to our 
wn advantage. Our greateſt glory is, not in ne- 
er falling, but in riſing every time we falt. 
I fancy myſelf at preſent, O thou reverend diſ- 
iple of Tao, more than a match for all that can 
appen; the chief buſineſs of my life has been to 
rocure wiſdom; and the chief object of that wiſe 
dom was to be happy. My attendance on your 
ectures, my conferences with the miſſionaries of 
-urope, and all my ſubſequent adventures upon 
guitting China, were calculated to encreaſe the 
phere of my happineſs, not my curioſity. Let 
Curopean travellers -croſs ſeas and deſarts merely 
o meaſure the height of a mountain, to deſcribe - 
he cataract of a river, or tell the commodities * 
hich every country may produce; merchants or 
zeographers, perhaps, may find profit by ſuch diſ- 
overies, but what advantage can accrue to a phi- ' 


oſopher from ' ſuch accounts, who is defirous of 42 


nderſtanding the human heart, who ſeeks toknow'. 


he men of every country, who deſires to. diſcover 139 


hoſe r which — climate, reli- 
gion, education, prejudice, and partialit 7x. 
I ſhould think 47 time very in beſtowed, were ; 


he only fruits of my adventures to confiſt in being 


Po 
* 2 


ible to tell, that a tradeſman of London lives in an 


ouſe three times as high as that of our. great Em- 
pcror. That the ladies wear longer cloaths than 


the 


a 2 
4 2 


— 
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the men, that the prieſts ate dreſſed in colour 
which we are taught to deteſt, and that their ſol - 
diers wear ſcarlet, which is with us the ſymbol of 
peace and innocence. How many travellers are 
there, who confine their relations to ſuch minute 
and uſeleſs /particulars ; for one who enters into 
the genius of thoſe nations with whom he has con- 
verſed, who diſcloſes their morals, their opinions, 
the ideas which they entertain of religious worſhip, 

the intrigues of their miniſters, and their ſkill in 
ſciences. There are twenty, who only mention 
ſome idle particulars, which can be of no real uſe to 
a true philoſopher. All their remarks tend, neither 
to make themſelves nor others more happy; "they. no 


way contribute to control their paſſions, to bear ad- 


verſity, to inſpire true virtue, or raiſe a deteſtation 
of vice. 


Men may be very learned, and yet very miſerable; 


it is eaſy to be a deep geomet-ician, or a ſyblime 
aſtronomer, but very difficult to be a good man; I 
_ eſteem, therefore, the traveller who inſtructs the 
heart, but deſpiſe him who only indulges the im a- 
gination; a man who leaves home to mend himſelf 
and others is a philoſopher; but he who goes from 
country to country, guided by the blind impulſe of 
curioſity, is only a vagabond. From Zerdufht 
down to him of T'yanea, I honour all thoſe great 
names who endeavoured to unite the worleby their 
travels; ſuch men grew wiſer as well as better, the 
farther they departed from home, and ſeemed like 
rivers, whoſe ſtreams are not only encreaſed, but re- 
fined, as they travel from their ſourcde. 
For my own part, my greateſt glory i is, that tra- 
velling-has not more ſtecled my conſtitution againſt 
all the viciſſitudes of climate, and all the depreſ- 
ſions of fatigue, than it has my mind againſt the 
accidents of fortune, or e acceſſes of deſpair. 
Farewell. LETT ER 


LETTER: VII. 


rom Lien Ci Alia 


2 of the Ceremonial 

to OW inſupportable Joh thou poſſeſſor of TAY 
n- venly wiſdom, would be this ſeperation, this 
, meaſureable diſtance from my friend, were I not 


> ſend thee daily a map of my mind, 


ne Niginal. 
In ſpite of taſte, in ſpite of prejudice, I now 
he gin to think their women tolerable; I can now 


dle thus to delineate my heart upon paper, an 


ok on 2 languiſhing blue eye without diſguſt, 


I am every day better reconciled to the * 
le among whom 1 reſide, and begin to fancy 
at in time I ſhall find them more opulent, more 
aritable, and more hoſpitable than I at firſt ima- 
ned. I begin to learn ſomewhat of their man- 
ers and cuſtoms, and to ſee reaſons for ſeveral de- 
ations which they make from us, from whom all 
her nations derive their politeneſs as well as their 


2- 
elf d pardon a ſet of teeth, even though whiter, 
m Nan ivory. I now begin tp fancy there is no uni- 
of rſal ſtandard for beaut J. The truth is, the 


anners of the ladies in this city are ſo very open, 
d ſo vaſtly engaging g, that I am inclined to * | 
er the more glaring defects of their perſon 
ce compenſa:ed by the more ſolid, yet latent 
auties of the mind; what though they want black * 
th, or are deprived of the allurements of feet 

bigger than their thumbs, yet ſtill they bare — 
ls, my friend, ſuch ſouls, ſo free, ſo preſſing, \' 


1ſt hoſpitable, and fo engaging I have received  / 
ere invitations. in the — of London from the 
he in one night, I have met with at Pecin i in 
ir. Nelve revolutions of the moon. 
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Every eyening as I return · home from my uſual 
ſolitary mg e boy ſeveral” of thoſe 
well diſpoſed: s - of - hoſpitality, at different! 
times and in — — ſtreets, rich? dreſſed, and 
with minds not Jeſs noble than their appearance, 
You know that nature has indulged me wich a 
perſon by no means agreeable ;- yet are they too 
generous to object to my homely appearance'; they 
feel no repugnance at my broad face and flat "noſe; ' 
they perceive me to be a ſtranger, and that alone 
is a ſufficjent recommendation. They even ſeem 
to think it their duty to do the honours of the 
country by every act of complaiſance in their po- 
er. One takes me under the arm, and in a man- 
- ner forces me along; another catches me round 
the neck, and defires to partake in this office of 
hoſpitality; while a third kinder ſtill, invites me 
to refreſh my ſpirits with wine. Wine is in Eng- 


land reſerved. only —_ rich, yet here even wine 1 
is given away to the ſtranger! | 

A few nights ago, one of theſe generous:crea-" he 
tures, dreſſed all in white, and flaunting like a . h. 
meteor by my ſide, forcibly attended me home to n d 
my own apartment. She ſeemed charmed with f/ 
the elegance of the furniture, and the convenient — 
e 


of my ſituation. And well indeed ſhe might, for! 

J have hired an apartment for not deſs than two 

ſhillings of their money every week. | But her ei- 

vility did not reſt here; for at parting, being de- 

firous to know the hour, and perceiving my watch 
out of order, ſhe kindly took it to be repaired b 

a relation of her own, which you may imagine wil 

ſave ſome expence, and ſhe aſſures me that it will 

coſt her nothing. Fa, | wer have it back in a few 
days when mended, and am preparing a proper 

}\ ſpecch ; expreſſive -of my (gratitude on the oeca - 

lion; Celeftial excellence,” I intend to ſay, happy I am 
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ck but _ hel? 
as that which reſides in thy bs Pr | ; 
been nurtured by the bill of the Shin Shine or ſucked 


the breafls of "the Provident Gin Hing. "The melody 
of thy 2 the Chong Fou of bur whelps, or 
iuveigle the Beb that livis in the —_ of the water. 


7. thy favour. 
— 7 d 2 e — 


among fe Too =_ _ N Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 


T the fame. 


* Have been deceived! ſhe whom. I 4 . 
daughter of Paradiſe has proved to be one of 
he in diſciples of Han ! I have loſt a trifle, 
| have gained the conſolation of having diſcovered 
2 deceiver, I once more, therefore, relax into 
my former. indifference- — regard to the — | 
Jadies, once more- n to appear if | 
able in _—_— : Fhus is my whole time paſſed.in in 
orming 2 which the next minute's ex- 
perience may probably deſtroy; the -preſent mo- | 
ent becomes — on the paſt, and I i —̃ 
prove rather in humility than ifdom. Ry”. 
Their laws and religion ſorbid che Engliſh to i" TY 
keep more than one woman, I "therefore conclud+ Fe 
that proſtitutes. were 'baniſhed- from! ſociety ; I 
as deceived, every man here keeps as many wives 
as he can maintain; the laws are cemented with 
blood, praiſed and d — 1 — The very Chi- 
cte, whoſe religion allows him two wives, takes 
Vols © C N not 
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not half the liberties of the Engliſh in this parti- 
cular, Their laws may be compared to the bdoks 
of the Sybils, they are held in great veneration, 
but ſeldom read, or ſeldomer underſtood; even 
thoſe who pretend to be their guardians diſpute 
about the meaning of many of them, and confeſ Wl: 
their ignorance of others. The law therefore 

which commands them to have but one wife, 1s 
ſtrictly obſerved only by thoſe for whom one is 
more than ſufficient, or by ſuch as have not money - 
to buy two. As for the reſt, they violate it public- 
ly, and ſome glory in it's violation. They ſeem 
to think like the Perſians, that they give evident 
marks of manhood by encreaſing their ſeraglio, 
A mandarine therefore here procrally keeps four 


ſquires, they are employed firſt in , debauching ! 

. « . 7 . 1 ö ( 
young virgins, and then puniſhing the tranſgreſ- 

ſion. p "4.44 þ EE 14 * * n 25 N A bye * : 
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From ſuch a. picture you will be apt to con- a 


ſet of men, whoſe ee e, conſiſts in 
| 


however, give them the title of abominable. You 
wo Fs will 


” 


(2) 
will arobably' 8 what are the talents of a 
man thus careſſed by the majority of the oppo- 
ſite ſex; what talents, or what beauty is he 
poſſeſſod of ſuperior to the reſt of his fellows. To 
anſwer you directly, he has neither talents nor 
beauty, but then he is poll of impudence and 
aſſiduity. With aſſiduity and impudence, men of 
all ages, and all figures, may commence admirers. 
I have even been told of ſome who made profeſ- 


(ons of expiring for love, when all the world 
could perceive they were going to die of old age: 
mand what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, ſuch battered beaus 


are generally moſt infamouſly ſucceſsful. 

A fellow of this kind employs three hours every 
morning in dreſſing his head, by which is under- 
ſtood only his hair, 

He is a profeſſed admirer, not of any bent 
lady, but of the whole ſex. 
ef- He is to ſuppoſe every lady has caught cold e 

night, which gives him an opportunity of ling 
n. to ſee how ſhe does the next morning. 
nh He is upon all occaſions to ſhew himſelf in very 
r tohereat pain for the ladies; if a lady drops even a 
pin, he is' to fly in order to preſent it, 
He neyer ſpeaks to a lady without advancing his. 


theWrmouth to her ear, by which he frequently addretles ' 
ou nore ſenſes than one: | 

b Upon proper occaſions he looks exceliivel ten- | 
ror. This is performed by laying his 7 upon 
iomus heart, ſhutting his eyes, and ſhewing his teeth. 
ocal He is REF, fond of dancing a minuet with 


he ladies, by which is only meant walking round 
he floor eight or ten times with his hat on, affect- 
ng great gravity, and yh non looking e 
n his partne. 

He never affronts ay! man himſelf, and never 
eſents an affront from another. 


. 1 


„ 
He has an iubnite Wuff of ſmall talk upon all 
occaſions, a and laygba, RR, he. has Ag more 
do Myer gc The 50 
Such is. the killing, creature "wha" dada ten . 
ſelf to the ſex, till he hes und 75 them. all. whoſe 
ſubmiſgons. are the ect of deßgn, and Who to 
__ the. ladies almoſt GANG W a . 
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JR HAVE vices given you no deen H my 
journey from China to Europe, of my travels t 
through countries, where Nature ſports in prime -: 
val rudeneſs, where ſhe pours forth her wonders iff © 
in ſolitude; countries, from hence the ripqrous Mi 
climate, the ſweeping inundation, the drifted de- 
ſart, the howling foreſt, and mountains of im- ſc 
meaſurable height baniſh the huſbandman, and il ©" 
ſpread extenſive deſolation; countries where the C 
brown Tartar wanders for a precarious ſubſiſtence, co 
with an heart that never felt Pity, bimſelf more bir th 
ow: * jo wilderneſs he PUR wo; N * 
ou will caſily | ceive t fatigue o rolling 
vaſt tracts of land, N 3 ia deſol few or ſill More ha 
dangerous by i it's inhabitants. 41 retreat of men, = 
who ſeem, driven from ſociety, in order to male 7 
war upon all the human race; nominally proſeſſing as: 


a ſubjection to Moſcovy or China, but without any *. 
reſemblance to the countries on which they dn 28 

After L had, crofled the great wall, Is Arſt ob- cen 
ject that F ten, were * remains of deſolated 
cities, and all the magnificence of venerable ruin. Jin 
There were to be ſeen, temples of beautiful ſtruc- ts 


| We, ſtatues wrought by the hand of a OR 
an 


— 
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an] around a country of Juxuriant plenty; but nor 
one fingle inhabitant to reap the bounties of na- 
ture. Theſe were 1 peas that might mier 


the pride of king 0 of for an vanity.” I 
aſked my guide t whos 


 apd theſe” tyins the ſeut oF /utts, 
an unſuc- 
China; he 
all bie 


Tartar prines; 
elegance, and eaſe, This priner 
ceſsful war with one of the emperors 
was conquered, his cities plundered, and 
ſubjects carried into captivity. 
of the ambition of Kings ! Ten Derviſes, fays the 
Indian proverb, ſhall ſleep in 1 upon a fingle 
carpet, while two kings ſhall 


quarrel 72 * ; 
have kingdoms, to divide them. A em 22 Boos þ 


the cruelty and the pride of man have . 
deſarts than Nature eyer made! me is Kind, we 
man is ungrateful'l 


Proceeding, in my journey Greez this pinkve 
ſcene of deſolated beauty, ina few 5 I arri ved 
among the Daures, a nation ſtill on 


China. Xaizigar is! their principal city, which; 
compared wich choſe. of *Eudr6pe;” feureel "deſerves 
the name. The governors and other WhO 
are ſent yearly from Pekin, abuſe their authority, 


and often take ihe wives and daughters of the in- 


habitants to themſelves; - The Daures, ace 

to baſe ſubmiſſion, . feel no reſentment at thoſe in- 
juries, or | ſtifle | what they feel. Cuſtom and ne- 
ceſſity teach even barbarians the ſame art of difi- 
mulation that ambition and intrigue inſpire in the 
breaſts of the polite. 
cenſed ſtretehes of powefz alas, thought I, how 
little does our wiſe and m emperor know of 
theſe intollerable exactions I theſe provinces are too 
diſtant for complaint, and too inſignificant to ex- 


pect W be more. n the * | 


N " 


ſuch'defolativn. - es N 
countries, ſays be, were once” the dominions of a - 


Such are the effects 


bebolding ſueh unli- 
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Tonfucius ] you who believe one eternal intelli- 


him and they worſhip him; they imagine him 4 


two hours, the prieſt riſes from the ground, aſſumes 


but ſtand ſtill themſelves, nor ſeem to trave to- 


— 


( 30 ? 
the boneſter ſhould be the governor. to ** it is 
entruſted; for hope of i anpunng 0 is a # Hedg induce- 
ment to violation, Ay 

The religion of the Daures is more abſurd than 
even that of the ſectaries of Fohi. How would 
you be ſurprized, O ſage diſciple and follower, of 


gent cauſe of all, ſhould you be preſent at the bar- 
darous ceremonies of this infatuated people How 
would you deplore the - blindneſs and folly of 
mankind. His boaſted reaſon ſeems only to light 
him aſiray, and brutal inſtint more regularly 
points out the path to happineſs, Could you 
think it? they adore a wicked divinity ; they feat 


malicious Being, ready to injure and ready to be 
appeaſed. The men and women aſſemble = mid- 
night in a hut, which ſerves for a temple. A prieſt 
ſtretches himſelf on the ground, and all the peo- 
ple pour forth the moſt horrid cries, while drums 
and timbrels ſwell the infernal concert After this 
diſſonance, miſcalled muſic, has continued about 


an air of inſpiration, grows big with the irn 
dæmon, and pretends to a ſkill in futurity. 

In every country, my friend, the bonzes, the 
brachmans, and the prieſts deceive the people; 
all reformations begin from the laity; the prieſts 
point us out the way to heaven with their fingers, 


wards the country in view. 

The cuſtoms of this people ena to o their 
religion; they keep their dead for three days on 
the ſame bed, where the perſon died; after which 
they bury him in a grave moderately deep, but 
with the head ſtill uncovered. Here for ſeveral 
0 they preſent kim different. arts: of "ich 

: ich, 


-- Eon | 
which, when they perceive he does not conſume, 
they fil up the grave, and deſiſt from deſiring him 


to eat for the future. How, how can mankind be 


guilty of ſuch ſtran nge abſurdity ; to'entreat a dead 
body already putrid to partake of the banquet ? 
Where, I again repeat it, is human reaſon !- not 
only ſome men, but whole nations, ſeem diveſted 
of it's illumination. Here we obſerve 'a whole 
country adoring a divinity throu ugh fear, and at- 
tempting to feed the dead. Theſe are their moſt 
ſerious and moſt religious occupations: are theſe 
men rational, or are not the apes of Bornev more 
wiſe? SH 1 

Certain I am, 0 thou in rule. of my youth I 
that without philoſophers, without ſame few vir- 
tuous men, who ſeem to be of a different nature 
from the reſt of mankind, without ſuch: 2 
the worſnip of a wieked Yivinity would ſurely 
eſtabliſhed over every part of the earth, = 


guides more to their duty than. gratitude :-for ona 


man who is virtuous from the love of virtue; from 
the obligation which he thinks he lies under to the 
giver of all; there are ten thouſand who are good 
only from their apprehenſions of puniſhment. 
Could theſe laſt be perſuaded, as the Epicureans 
were that heaven had no thunders in ſtore for the 


villain, they would no longer continue to acknow- 


ledge ſubordination, or thank. that 9 who gave 


them exiſtence. OWE: Adieu. 
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proM fuch a picture of Natire i in primeval 6 am- 
. tell me, my oe reſpeQed friend, are 


4 you 
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OP WO PRE at Veoh and folitude? 3 
ſigh for the ſevere n of the wandering 'Far- 


tar, or regret. being amidſt the luxury and 
3 of. 7: bg polite ? . Rather, tell me, has 
not every. kind 2 life ad peculiarly. it's on? Is 
it not a truth, that refined countries have more vices, 


but thoſe NS To ts , barbarous,.nations feu, 


and aha of. _ ae en complexion ? Per- 
fidy fraud are the vices of civiliaed nations, 
eredulity and violence thaſe of. the inhabitants 


of the deſert. Does the luxury of the one pro- 


duce half the evils of the inhuman of the other 
Certainly thoſe philoſophers laim, againf 
luxury have but little under 1 benefits; they 
ſeem inſenſible, that to (ada; we owe. not only 
the greateſt part of our knowledge, but even of 


our virtues. 
It may ſound * the Wee of a. * 


| whih he "calke of ſubduing our appetites, : of. teach- 


ing every ſenſe to be content with a bare ſufficien- 


cy, and of ſupplying only, the. wants of Nature; 


but is there not more ſatis faction in indulging-thoſe 
appetites, if with innocence and ſafety, than in 
reſtraining them ? Am not I better pleaſed in en- 


joyment than in the ſullen ſatisfaction of thinking 
that I can live without enjoyment ? The more 1 


rious our artificial neceſſities, the wider i is our £1 


of pleaſure; for all pleaſure conſiſts; in — 
neceſſities as they riſe; luxury, therefore, as it en-. 


ereaſes our wants, encreaſes our capacity for hap- 


pineſs. 
Examine the hiſtory 


of- any countr remarkable 


for opulence and wiſdom, you will find they would 
never have been wiſe had they not been firſt lux- 
urious; you will find poets, philoſophers, and 
even patriots, marching in Luxury's train. 
reaſon is obvious; we then only are curious after 
- 4 knowledge 
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x WY happineſs. The ſenſes ever point out, the, ways 
r- WY and reflection comments upon the diſcovery. In- 
id form a native of the deſert of Kobi, of the exact 
2s Wi meaſure of- the parallax of the moon, he finds no 
1s Wi GatisfaRtion at all in the information; he wonders 
„how any could take ſuch pains, and lay out ſuch 
„ treaſures in order to ſolve fo uſeleſs a difficulty ; 
but connect it with his happineſs, by ſhewing that 
„ it improves navigation, that by ſuch an inveſtiga- 
ts tion he may have a warmer coat, a better gun, or 
. a finer knife, and he is inſtantly in raptures at fo 
great an improvement. In ſhort, we only deſire 
it BY to know what we deſire to poſſes; and whatever 
ve may talk againſt it, luxury adds the ſpur to cu- 
4 fioſity, and gives us a defire of becoming more 
wiſe. 1 1 8085 


But not our knowledge on] b but our virtues 
are improved by luxury. Obſerve the brown ſa- 
vage of Thibet, to whom the fruits of the ſpread- 


8 


ing pomegranate ſupply food, and it's branches an 
* 3 WH habitation. Such a character has few vices I grant, 
e but thoſe he has are of the moſt hideous nature, ra- 
in pine and cruelty are ſcarce crimes in his eye, neither 
0- BY pity nor tenderneſs, which enoble every virtue, 
i BY have any place in his heart; he hates his enemies, 
N and kill thoſe he ſubdes.. On 2 other 2 
Y the polite Chineſe and civilized cem 
even to love their enemies. I bave juſt now ſeen 
nan inſtance where the Engliſh have ſuccoured-thoſe - 
enemies whom their own countrymen actually re- 


fuſed to relieve. 


le The greater the luxuries of every country, 9 | 


1d more cloſe] G FEES liticall 5 . . | 
y. politically ſpeaking, is that cou 
x- I united. Luxury is the child of ſociety alone, the 
luxurious man fans in need of a thouſand diffe- 
4 rent ar tiſts to furni out his happineſs ;. it is more 


3 likely, 


knowledge when, we find it connected with ſenſual 


. 
likely, therefore, that he ſhould be a good citizen 
who is connected by motives of ſelf-intereſt with 
ſo many, than the abſtemious man who is united 
to none. %%% 0 a bt WS 
In whatſoever light therefore we conſider Juxu 
whether as employing a number of hands ee 


F 
2 * * 
W 
} - 


too feeble for more laborious employment, as finding 


a variety of occupation for others who might be to- 
tally idle, or as furniſhing out new inlets to happi- 
neſs, without encroaching on mutual property, in 
whatever light we regard it, we ſhall have reaſon 
to ſtand up in it's defence, and the ſentiment of 
Confucius ſtill remains unſhaken; that we ſhould en- 
Joy as many of the Iuxuries of life. as ars conſiſtent with 
our own ſafety, and the proſperity of athers, and that 
| be who finds out @ new pleaſure. is one of the moſt uſe- 
Ful members of ſoctety, "BE bog 8 
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| To the ſome. B'S 2 


FROM the funeral ſolemnities of the Daures, 
who think themſelves the politeſt people in the 
world, I muſt make a tranſition to the funeral ſo- 
lemnities of the Engliſh, who think themſelves as 
polite as they. The numberleſs ceremonies which 
are uſed here when a perſon is fick, appear te me 
. . ſo many evident marks of fear and apprehenſion. 
Afk an Engliſhman, however, whether he is afraid 
of death, and he boldly anſwers in the negative; 
| but obſerve his behaviour in circumſtances of ap- 
roaching ficknefs, and you will find his actions 
give his aſſertions the lie. My „ 

The Chineſe are very ſincere in this reſpect; 


they hate to die, and they confeſs their terrors: a 


great 
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t of their life is ſpent in preparing things 
2 ſhall ſpend. WE 


th proper for their funeral; a poor artjzan 

ed half his income in providing himſelf a tomb twe 

" years before he wants it; and denies. himſelf the 
Fo neceſſaries of life, that he may be amply provided 
Y. WY for when » Hall ak them no more, 1 realty Pa | 

8 But people iſtinction in England really de- 
. ſerve 0 for they die in circumſtances of the moſt 
i- extreme diſtreſs. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, never 


n to let a man know that he is dying: phyſicians are 
n ſent for, the clergy are called, and every thing 
of paſſes in ſilent ſolemnity round the ſick bed; the 
2 patient is in agonies, looks round for pity, yet not 
th a ſingle creature will ſay that he is dying. If he is 
at poſſeſſed of fortune, his relations entreat him to 1 
make his will, as it may reſtore the tranquillity of 
his mind. He is deſired to undergo the rites of 
the church, for decency requires it. His friends 
take their leave only becauſe they don't care to ſee 
him in pain. In ſhort, an hundred ftratagems ate 
uſed to make- him do what he might have been. 
induced to perform _ being told; Sir, on 
are paſt all hopes, and as en think decently of 
ing, . 3 — a . 
Beſides all this, the chamber is darkened, the 
whole houſe ecchoes to the cries of the wife, the 
lamentations of the children, the grief of the ſer- 
vants, and the ſighs of friends. The bed is ſur- 
rounded with prieſts and doctors in black, and 
only, flambeaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is 
the man, how aac? ſoever, that would not 
ſhrink at ſuch a hideous ſolemnity ? For fear of afr 
f:ighting their expiring friends, the Engliſh prac | 
tile all that can fill them with terror, Strg . 
ſect of human prejudice thus to torture merely frem 
miſtaken OT 4 5h : i 
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make his epitaph; they are Bei 
ati 
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Vou ſee, my friend, what contradictions there are 
In the tempers of thoſe iſlanders ; when prompted 


by ambition, revenge, or diſappointment, they meet 


death with the utmoft reſolution ; the very man 
who in his bed would have trembled at the aſpect 


of a doctor, ſhall go with intrepidity to attack a 


baſtion, or deliberately nooze himſelf up in his gar- 


__ bers; 


© The paffion of the Europeans for magnificent 


interments, is equally ſtrong with that of the Chi- 


neſe. When a 


- 


eſman dies, his frightful face 
is painted up by an undertaker, and placed in a 
proper ſituation to receive company; this is called 
lying in ſtate. To this diſagreeable ſpectacle all 
the idlers in town flock, and learn to loath the 


wretch dead, whom they deſpiſed when living 


In this manner you ſee ſome who would have re- 


fuſed a ſhilling to fave the life of their deareſt 


friend, beſtow thouſands dn adorning their putrid 


corpſe, I have been told of a fellow, who grown 


rich by the price of blood, left it in his will that 
he ſhould lie in ſtate, and thus unknowingly gib- 
beted himſelf into infamy, when he might have 
otherwiſe quietly retired into oblivion. ' , | 

When the perſon is buried, the next care is to 
erally reckoned beſt 


Which flatter moſt; ſuch Relations therefore as have 


received moſt benefits from the defunct, diſcharge 


this friendly office; and generally flatter in pro- 


portion to their joy. When we read thoſe monu- 
mental hiſtories of the dead, it may be juſtly ſaid, 


that all men are equal in the duft; for they all ap- 


| pear equally remarkable for being the moſt ſincere 


Chriſtians, the moſt benevolent neighbours, and 
the honeſteſt men of their time. To go through 
an European cemetery, one would be apt to won- 
der how mankind could have ſo baſely 3 
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from fuch excellent anceſtors; every tomb go 
tends to claim your reverence and regret; ſome 
are praiſed for piety in thoſe inſcriptions who ne- 
yer entered the'tempſe until red were dead; ſome 
are praiſed for king xn a ts, who were ne- 
ver mentioned,” except for their duſneſs, when liv- 
ing : others for * re orators, who were never 
noted except for their impudence; and others ſtill 
for military atchievements, who were never in any 
other ſkirmiſhes but with the watch. Some even 
make epitaphs for themſelves, and beſpeak the rea- 
ders good-will. It were indeed to be wiſhed, that 
every man would early learn in this manner to 
make his own; that he would draw it up in terms 
as flatterin K poſſible; and that he would make 
it the emp oyment of his whole life to deſerve it ! 

I have not yet been in a place called Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, but ſoon intend to viſit it. There I 
am told I ſhall ſee juſtice done to deceaſed merit; 
none, I am told, are permitted to be buried there 
but ſuch as have adorned as well as improved man- 
kind. There no ititruders by the influence of 
friends or fortune, preſume to mix their unballow- | 
ed aſhes with philoſc ophers, heroes, and. 
Nothing but true — bas a place in that awful 
ſanctuary: the guardianſhip of the tombs is com- 
mitted to ſeveral reverend prieſts, who are never 
guilty for a 9 reward of taking down the 
names of men, to make room for others of 
equivocal as nor ever prophane the ſacred 
walls with ts, that poſterity cannot n 
or ſhall bluſh to o n.. 

I always was of opinion, that fepulchral 
of this kind ſhould be conſidered as a national e 
cern, and not truſted to the care of the prieſts 2 
y country, how feſpectable ſoever; but from 
the ! condut of the reverend perſonages, whoſe 55 . 

intereſted © \ 


ES 3. 3 
intereſted patriotiſm I ſhall ſhortly be able to diſ 
cover, I am taught to retract my former ſentiments, 
It is true, the Spartans and the Perſians made a 
fine political uſe of ſepulchral vanity; they per- 
mitted none to be thus interred, who had not fal- 
len in the, vindication of their country; a monu- 
ment thus became a real mark of diſtinction, it 
nerved the heroe's arm with tenfold vigour ; and 
he fought without fear, who only fought for a 

grave. 0 oy EAN % 


0 Farewell. 


1 H- 
Dim the ſam, - 


— 1 AM juſt returned from Weſtminſter-abbey, the 
place of ſepulture for the philofophers, heroes, 
and kings of England. What a gloom do monu- 
mental inſcriptions and all the venerable remains of 
deceaſed merit inſpire ! Imagine a temple marked 
with the hand of antiquity, ſolemn as religious 
awe, adorned with all the magnificence of barba- 
rous profuſion, dim windows, fretted pillars, Jong 
colonades, and dark cielings. Think then, what 
© were my ſenſations at being introduced to ſuch a 
ſcene. I ſtood in the midft of the temple, and 
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* threw my eyes round on the walls filled with the ©: 
Wl ſtatues, the infcriptions, and the monuments of the 
1 dead. | r je 


Alas, I ſaid to myſelf, how does pride attend 
the puny child of duſt even to the grave! Even M ti 
humble as I am, I poſſeſs more conſequence in the Ml ta 
preſent ſcene than the greateſt heroe of them all; WM th 
they have toiled for, an hour to gain -a tranſient Ml th 
immortality, and are at length retired to the grave, Ml 
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where they have no attendant but the worm, none 
to latter But ine m il 5 te - 
As I was indulging ſuch reflections, a gentle- 
man dreſſed in black, perceiving me to be a 
ſtranger, came. up, entered into converſation, and 
politely offered to be my inſtructor and guide 
through the temple. If any monument, ſaid he; 
ſhould particularly excite your. curioſity, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſatisfy your demands. I accepted 
with thanks the gentleman's offer, adding, that 
« I was come to obſerve the policy, the wiſdom, 
e and the juſtice of che Engliſh, in conferring re- 
« wards upon deceaſed merit. If adulation like 
« this, continued I, be properly conducted, as it 
* can no ways injure thoſe who are flattered, ſo it 
« may be a glorieus incentive to thoſe who are 
« now capable of enjoying it. It is the duty of 
ce every good government to turn this monumental 
« pride to it's own advantage, to become ſtrong in 
« the aggregate from the weakneſs of the indivi- 
« dual. If none but the truly great have a place 
« in this awful repoſitory, a temple like this will . 
« give the fineſt leflons of morality, and be a ſtrong 
«© incentive to true ambition. I am told, that none 
<« have a place here but characters of the moſt diſ- 
« tinguiſhed merit,” The man in black ſeemed 
impatient. at my obſervations, ſo I diſcontinued, my 
remarks, and we walked on together to take a view 
of every particular monument in order as it lay. 
As the eye is naturally caught by the fineſt ob- 
jeQs, I could not avoid being particularly curious 
about one monument which appeared more. beau- 


tiful than the reſt; that, ſaid I to my guide, 1 


take to be the tomb of ſome very great man. B 
the peculiar . excellence of the Kg" þ and 
the magnificence of the deſign, this muſt be a 
trophy raiſed to the memory of ſome king 74 
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ſuppoſe then, the gaining twy or three B 
ua ificarion f 8 battles, or taking towns, 
vaſes 


ment here without ever ſeeing a battle or a ſiege. 


tleman that lies here is remarkable, very remark- 


Him one the moſt beautiful. Think not, how- 


(_ 40 ) 3 
has ſaved his country from ruln, or law-giver, 
who has reduced his fellow-eitizens. from anarchy 
into juſt ſubjection. It is not requiſite, fe- 
| np my companion ſmiling, to have ſuch quali- 
cations in order to have 4 very fine'monument 
here, More humble abilities will ſuffice. hat, 


U 


az ob 


| rp or three battles, or 
the taking | half a ſcore totont, is thought a ſufficient 
replied the man in black, may be of ſervice; 
but a gentleman may have a very, fine  menu- 


This then is the monument of ſome port, 1 78 of 
one whoſe wit has gained bim immortality ? No, fir, 
replied my guide, the gentleman who lies here ne- 
ver made verſes; and as for wit, he deſpiſed it in 
others, becauſe he had none himſelf. Pray tell me 
then in a word, ſaid I peeviſhly, what is the great man 
who lies here particularly remarkable fir? Rematk- 
able, fir! faid my companion; why, ſir, the gen · 
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able for a tomb in Weſtminſter-abbey. But, 
zu of my Anceflors ! how has he got bere I fang * 
he could ne ver bribe the guardians of the temple to give 
him a place - Should he not be aſhamed to be ſeen among 
company, where ven moderate merit would look like th 
infamy J ſuppoſe, replied the man in black, the ' 
gentleman was rich, and his friends, as is yſual - 
in ſuch a caſe, told him he was great, He readily 
believed them; the guardians of the temple, as. 
they got by the ſelf-deluſion,. were ready to belege 
him too; ſo he paid his money for a fine monu- 
ment; and the workman, as you ſee, has made 


ever, that this gentleman is ſingular in his defire 
of being buried among the great, there are ſeveral 
others in the temple, who, hated and ſhunned*by 
_—_ x Ss | the 


( 8 1 5 
great while alive, have come here, fully refoly- 


the a 
ed to keep them company now they are dead. 

As we walked along to a particular part of the 
temple, there, ſays the gentlman, pointing with 


t ; hi 
5 his finger, that is the poets corner; there you ſee 


the monuments of Shakeſpear, and Milton, and 
Prior, and Drayton. Drayton, I replied, I never 
heard of him before, but I have been told of one 


» WH Po; e, is he there? It is time enough, replied my 
WE 2uide, theſe hundred years, he is not long dead, 
8 people have not done hating him yet. Strange, 


cr.ed I, can any be found to hate a man, whoſe 

life was wholly Hp in entertaining and inſtrufting 

his fellow creatures | Yes, ſays my guide, they 
hate him for that very reaſon. There are a ſet of 
men called anſwerers of books, who take upon 
them to watch the republic of letters, and diſtri- 
bute reputation by the. ſheet; they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the eunuchs in a ſeraglio, who are inca- 
pable of giving pleaſure themſelves, and hinder 
thoſe that would. Theſe anſwerers have no other 
employment but to cry out Dunce, and Scribbler, - 
to praiſe the dead, and revile the Wr to grant 

a man of confeſſed abilities ſome ſmall ſhare of me · 

rit, to applaud twenty blockheads in order to gain 

the reputation of candour, and to revile the moral 
character of the man whoſe writings they cannot 
injure, Such wretches are kept in pay by ſome 
mercenary, bookſeſſer, or more frequently, che 
bookſeller himſelf takes this dirty work off their 
hands, as all that is required is to be very abuſye 
and very dull; every Poet of any genius is ſure to 
find ſuch enemies, he feels, though he ſeems to [ | 
deſpiſe their malice, they make him miſerable here, 
and in the purſuic of empty fame, at laſt he gains , 
ſolid angie. ..... 8 i g 
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Hat this been the caſe with every poet I fee here? 
cried I—Yes, with every mother's. ſon of them, 
replied he, except he happened to be born a man- 
darine. If he has much money, he may buy re- 
putation from your book anſwerers, as well as a 
monument from the guardians of the temple. 
But are there not ſime men of diſtinginſhed taſte, 
as in China, who are willing to patronize men of m. 
rit and foften the rancour of malevolent dulneſs ? ' _- 

I own there are many, replied the man in black, 
but, alas] Sir, the book anſwerers croud about 
them, and call themſelves the writers of books; 
and the patron is too indolent, to diſtinguiſh; thus 
poets are kept at a diſtance, while their enemies 
eat up all their rewards at the mandarine's table. 
Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to 
an iron gate, through which my companion told 
me we were to paſs in order to ſee the monuments 
of the kings. Accordingly I marched up without 
further ceremony, and was going to enter, When 
a perſon who held the gate in his hand, told me 
I muſt pay firſt. I was ſurpriſed at ſuch a demand; 
and aſked the man whether the people of England 
kept a few? Whether the paltry ſum he demand - 


ed was not a national reproach 7 Whether it way 


not more to the honour of the country to let their 
magnificence or their antiquities be openly ſeen, 
than thus meanly to tax a curioſity which terdded 
to their own honour? As for your queſtions, re- 
plied the gate-keeper, to be ſure they may be very 
right, becauſe I don't underſtand them, but as for 
that there three-pence, I farm it from-one, who 
rents it from another, who hires it from a third; 
who leaſes it from the guardians. of the temple, 
and we all muſt live, I expected upon paying 
here to ſee ſomething extraordinary, ſince what 

had feen for nothing filled me with ſo much ſur- 
7 5 Prize; 
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7 Wprize; but in this 1 was diſappointed; there was 


Ns WW ittle more within than black coffins, ruſty amour, 
n- tattered ſtandards, and ſome few flovenly figures 
e- Win wax. I was ſorry I had paid, but I comforted. 
a myſelf by conſidering it would be my laſt pay» 


ment. A perſon attended us, who, without ones 
bluſhing, told an hundred lies, he talked. of a 


lady who died by pricking her finger, of a king 
with a golden head, and twenty ſuch pieces of ab- 
ſurdity; Look ye there, gentlemen, ſays he, point - 
ing to an old oak chair, there's a Eurioſity for ye; 


you ſee alſo a ſtone underneath, and that ſtone is 
Jacob's pillow. I could ſee no curioſity either in 
the oak chair or the ſtone; could I, indeed, be- 
hold one of the old kings of England ſeated in this, 
or Jacob's head laid upon the other, there might be 


caſe, there was no more reaſon for my ſuprize than 


pened to tread: upon it as he paſſed in a proceſſion. 


From hence our conductor led us through fſeves 


talking to himſelf, and flouriſhing a wand which 


ir Wl he held in his hand. He reminded me of the black 
magicians of Kobi. After we had been almoſt fa- 


tigued with a variety of objects, he, at laſt, de- 
fired me to conſider attentively a certain ſuit of ar- 
mour, which ſeemed: to ſhew nothing remarkable. 
This armour, ſaid he, belonged to general Monk. 
Very ſupriſing, that 4 general ſhould wear. armour. 
And pray, added he, obſerve this cap, this is ge- 
neral Monk's cap. Very firange indeed, very; ftranges 
that a general ſhauld have a cap alſo Pray friend, 


I have 
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ſays be, I don't know, but this cap is all the wages 


in that chair the kings of England were crowned, . 


if I ſhould pick a ſtone from their ſtreets, | and call 


to 

Id 

ts ſomething curious in the ſight; but in the preſent 
ut 

and 0 

eit a curioſity, merely becauſe one of the kings hap- 


what might this cap haus cofl originally? That, Sir, 
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J have 8 A very ſmall racomp 
truly, ſaid I. Not ſo very ſmall replied. be, for 
every gentleman puts ſome money into it, and I 


money! Every gentleman gives ſomething, ſir. Pl. 
give thee nothing, returned I; the guardians of the 
temple ſhould pay you your wages, friend, and not 
permit you to ſqeeze thus from every ſpeQator, 
When we pay our money at the door to ſee a 
ſhew, we never give more as we are going out, 
Sure the guardians of the temple can never think 
they get enough. Shew me the gate; if I ſtay 
longer, I may probably meet with more. of Fole 
ecclcfiaſtical beggars, 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I return- I 
ed to my lodgings, in order to ruminate over what . 
was great, and to diſpiſe what Was mean 450 the . 


ö na. as os 
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Occurrences of the e 2 40 
4. 40 
SHOT From the Pee - Sq - 


WAS ſome 405 ago agreeably farpriſed, mY T 
meſſage from a Nas of diſtinction, who | ſent 

me word, that ſhe — paſſionately deſired the 

pleaſure of my acquaintance; and, with the ut- WH. 


moſt impatience, expected an interview. I. will Wc 
not deny, my dear Fum Hoam, but that las 4 


was r fed at ſuch: an invitation, I flattere 

that ſhe had ſeen me in ſome publie place, a 
eonceived an affection for my perſon, which ov « x 
induced her to deviate from the uſual decorums: 0 
the ſex · My imagination painted her in all the . |, 
bloom of youth and beauty. I fancied her attend- ill c; 2 
ed by the Loves and Graces, and I fet out with WO « , 
the moſt pleaſing AL e of en the con- Wn: 


queſt T bad mde- nt Lol Wn 


When 


. 


expectations were quickly at an end; I perceived 


: ſofa, who nodded by way of approbation at my 
ll approach. This, as I was afterwards informed, 


he was the lady herfelf, a woman equally diſtinguiſh - | 
a ed for rank, politeneſs, taſte, and underſtanding. 


r. As I was dreſſed after the faſhion of Europe, ſhe 


* bad taken me for an Engliſhman, and conſequently 


. (ſaluted me in her ordinary manner; but when the 
* footman informed her grace that I was the gentle» 
man from China, the inſtantly lifted herſelf from 
ic BY the couch, while her eyes ſparkled with unuſual 
HF vivacicy. © Bleſs me ! can this be the gentleman 
4 „ that was born fo far from home? What an 


„ unuſual ſhare of /ſemethingneſs in his whole ap- 
« pearance. Lord how I am charmed with the 
e outlandiſh cut of his face; how bewitching the 
« exotic breadth of his forehead. I would give 
« the world to ſee him in his own country dreſs, 


„ hind, There! there's a travell'd air for you. 


«© fee him eat. Pray, Sir, have you got your 
chop ſtitks about you? It will be ſo pretty to 
e ſee the meat carried to the mouth with a jerk, 
„Pray ſpeak a little Chineſe-: I have learned ſome 
of the language myſelf. Lord, have you no- 
thing pretty from China about you; ſomethin 
that one does not know what to do with ? 
„J have got twenty things from China that are of | 
* no uſe in the world. Look at thoſe jars, they 
** are of the right pea · green: theſe: are the furni- 
ture.“ Dear madam, ſaid I, theſe, thaugh they: 
my appear fine in your eyes, art but paltry to 4 Chi- 


iK r 5 © 
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When I was introduced intò her apartment, my 
a little ſhrivelled figure indolently reclined on a | 


« Pray turn about, Sir, and let me ſee you be- 


{© You that attend there, bring up a plate of. beef 
cut into ſmall pieces; I have a violent paſſion to 


eſe ; but, as they are uſeful utenſils, it is proper they - 


Wor pA 8 e 


fhnuld have a place in every apartment. Uſeful ! Sir, 
replied the lady ; ſure you miſtake, they are of no 
uſe in the world. What! are they net- filled with 


an infuſion of tea as in _ replied I. Quite 


empty and unleſs upon my honour, Sir. Then thy 
are the moſt cumbrous and clumſy furniture in the world, 


A 


' as nothing is truly tiegant but what unites uſe with 


beauty. I proteſt, ſays the lady, I ſhall begin to 
ſuſpe& thee of being an actual barbarian. | ſup- 
pole you hold my two beautiful pagods in con- 
tempt. Mat] cried I, has Fabi ſpread his grof 
ſuperſtitions - here alſo? Pagods' of. all kinds are m 
averſion, A Chineſe, a traveller, and want taſte ! it 
ſurpriſes me. Pray, fir, examine the beauties of that 
Chineſe temple which you ſee at the end of the 

arden. Is there any thing in China more beauti- 
ful? Where I tand I ſee nothing, madam, at the end 
of the garden that may not as well be called an Egyp- 
tian pyramid as a Chineſe temple ; for that little build- 
ing in view is as like the one as tother. What! Sir, 
is not that a Chineſe temple ? you muſt ſurely be 
miſtaken. Mr. Freeze, who deſigned it, calls it 
one, and nobody diſputes his pretenſions to taſte. 
I now found it vain. to contradi the lady in any 
thing ſhe thought fit to advance; ſo was refolyed 
rather to act the diſciple than the inſtructor. She 
took me through ſeveral rooms all furniſhed, as 
ſhe told me, in the Chineſe manner ; ſprawling 
dragons, ſquatting pagods, and clumſy manda- 


rines, were ſtuck upon every ſhelf: In turning 


round one muſt have uſed caution not to demoliſh 
a part of the precarious furniture, | 
In a houſe like this, thought I, one muſt liveconti- 


nually upon the watch; the inhabitant muſtreſemble 


a knight in an enchanted caſtle, who expects to 
meet an adventure at every turning, But, madgm, 
ſaid I, do no accident ever happen ta all this fey” 

Man, 


os 


5 


= Wo 


, Man, Sir, replied the lady, is born to misfortunes, 


o and it is but fit I ſhould have a ſhare. Three 


tb WY weeks ago, a careleſs ſervant ſnap;ed off the head 


te of a favourite mandarine: I had ſcarce done griev- 


ing for that, when a monkey broke a beautiful jar; 
this I took the more to heart, as the injury was 


0 done me by a friend: however, I ſurvived the ca- 
to lamity; when yeſterday craſh went half a dozen 
p- dragons upon the marble hearth ſtone ; and yet T 


n- WW live; I ſurvive it all: you can't conceive what com 


„bort I find under afflictions from philoſophy. There 
is Seneca, and Bolingbroke, and ſome others, who 
it guide me through life, and teach me to ſupport it's 
at calamities.—I could not but ſmile at a woman who 


he makes her own misfortunes, and then deplores the 


i- miſeries of her ſituation. Wherefore, tired of act · 
ning with diſſimulation, and willing to induJge my 
p- meditations in ſolitude, I took leave juſt as the 


4. ſervant was bringing in a plate of beef, purſuant 


ir, to the directions of his miſtreſs. Adieu. 
a L E T T E R XV. 
EE OS 
ed HE better ſort here pretend to the utmoſt 
he compaſſion for animals of every kind; to hear 


as them ſpeak, a ſtranger would be apt to imagine 
ne they could hardly hurt the gnat that ſtung them; 
a- they ſeem to tender, and ſo full of pity, that one 


hole creation; the protectors of the meaneſt in- 
ſect or reptile that was privileged with exiſtence, 
nd yet would y u believe it, I have ſeen the very 
men who have thus boaſted of their tenderneſs ; at 
he ſame time devouring the fleſh of ſix different 


ticty of conduct; they pity and they fat fe 27 _ 
Je g \ 


* 


ould take them for the harmleſs friends of the 


animals toſſed up in a fricaſſee. Strange contra- 


Aa 
— 4 


* 
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jects of their compaſſion. - The lion roars with 
terror over it's captive; the tyger ſends. forth it's 
hideous ſhriek to intimidate it's prey; no, creature 
ſhews any fondneſs for it's ſhort-lived priſoner, ex- 
cept a man and a cat. to Eu 
Man was born to live with innocence and fim- 
plicity, but he has deviated from nature ; he was 
born to ſhare the bounties of heaven, but he has 
monopolized them; he was born to govern the 
brute creation, but he is become their tyrant. If 
an epicure now ſhall happen to ſurfeit on his laſt 
night's feaſt, twenty animals the next day are to 
undergo. the moſt exquiſite tortures in order to 
provoke his appetite to another guilty meal. Hail, 
O ye ſimple, honeit bramins of the eaſt, ye inof- 
fenſtve friends of all that were born to happineſs 
as well as you : you never ſought a ſhort-lived plea- 
fure from the miſeries of other creatures. You 
never ſtudied the tormenting arts of ingenious, re- 
finement ; you never ſurfeited upon a guilty meal. 
How much more purified and refined are all your 
ſenſations than ours: you diſtinguiſh every element 
with the utmoſt preciſion; a — untaſted be- ¶ be 
fore is new luxury, a change of air is a new ban - cit 
quet, too refined for weſtern imaginations to con- di. 
ceive. x] e thi 
Though the Europeans do not hold the trani-W fat 
migration of ſouls, yet one of their doctors has, ¶ cd 
with great force of argument, and great plauſibi- W of 
lity of reaſoning, endeavoured to prove. that the WM loi 
bodies of animals are the habitations of dzmons hoy 
and wicked ſpirits, which are obliged to reſide in t 
theſe priſons till the reſurrection pronounces their ¶ ha. 
everlaſting .puniſhment; but are previouſly con- ¶ we 
_ demned to ſuffer all the pains and hardſhips inflit- ¶ mi 
ed upon them by man, or by each other here. IM vo; 
this be the caſe, it may frequently happen, 7 he 1 
| I = | while \ 


nt un. we ma * 
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— 
while we whip pigs to death, or bell live ich- 
ſlers, we are putting ſome old acquaintance, ſome 
near relation, to excruciating tortures, and are 
ſerving him up to the very ſame. table. nrg 
was once the moſt weleome companion. 

« Kabul, 95 the Zendaveſta, was . on the : 
ruſhy banks of the river Mawra; his poſſeſſions 
were great, and his luxuries kept pace with the 
affluence of his fortune; he hated the harmleſs 
bramins, and deſpiſed their holy religion; every 
day his table was decked out with the fleſh of an 
hundred different animals, and his cooks had an 

hundred different ways of dreſſing ie to ſolicit even 
ſatiet ; 

0 Notwithſtanding all his eating, he did not ar- 


rive at old age, he died of a ſurfeit, —_— 


intemperance : upon this, his ſoul was carried 

in order to take it's trial before a ſelect afſem- 
bly of the ſouls of thoſe animals which his glut- 
145 had cauſed to be lain, and who were now 
appointed his judges. 

He trembled before a tribunal, to every m mem 
ber of which, he had formerly acted as an unmer- 
ciful tyrant: he ſought for-pity, but found none 
diſpoſed to grant it, Does he not remember, cries 
the angry boar, to what agonies I was put, not to 
ſatisfy his hunger, but his vanity ? I was firſt hunt - 
ed to death, and my fleſh ſcarce thought worthy 
of coming once to his table. Were my advice fol- 
lowed, he ſhould do penance in the ſhape of an 
hog, which i in, life he moſt reſembled. . 

I am rather, cries a ſheep upon the bench, fr | 
having him ſuffer under the appearance of a lamb, | 
we may then ſend him through four or five tranſ- 
migrations in the ſpace of a month. Were my 
voice of any weight in the aſſembly, cries a calf, 
ke ſhould rather aſſume ſuch a form as min: I. 

Vor. J. D 45 


: . | 
was bled every day, in order to make-my. fleſh 
white,s and at laſt killed without mercy. Would 
it not: be wiſer, cries a hen, to cram him in the 
ſhape of a fowl, and then ſmother him in his own 

blood as I was ſerved? The majority of the: aſ- 
ſembly were pleaſed with this punithment, and were 
going to:condemn him without further delay, when 
the ox roſe up to give his opinion: I am informed, 
ſays this councellor, that the priſoner at the bar ha 
left a wife with child behind him. By my know- 
ledge in divination I foreſee thar this child will be 
a ſon, decrepid, feeble, ſickly, a plague to him- 
ſelf and all about him. What ſay you then, my 
companions, if we condemn the father to animate 
the body of his own fon; and by this means make 
him feel 1 in himſelf thoſe miſeries his intemperance 
muſt otherwiſe have entailed, upon his -poſterity. 
The whole court applauded the . ingenuity of his 

: torture, they thanked him for, his advice. Kabul 

was driven once more to reviſit the earth; ànd his 

ſoul in the body of his own ſon, paſſed. a period -of 

— PR: loaded with — —_— 2nd diſ· Mey 
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" "NY not whether I am more obliged to the 
Chineſe miſſionaries for the inſtruction I have 
received from them, or prejudiced by the falflipods 
they have made me believe. By them I was told 
that the Pope was univerſally allowed to be à man, 
and placed at the head of the church ; in Eng land, 
however they. plainly prove him to be an gp in 
man's cane, and often burn him in effigy as an 


impoſter. 
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eſh impoſter. A 3 books have been written on 
uli cither fide of the queſtion; prieſts are eternally 
the diſputing againſt each other; and thoſe: mouths 
wa BY that want argument are filled with abuſe. - Which 
a. party muſt 1 believe, or ſhall IL give credit to nei- 
rere ther? When I ſurvey the abſurdities and falſhoods 
hen with which the books of the Europeans are filled, 
ed, WY thank heaven for having been born in China, and 
has that I have ſagacity enough to detect impoſture. 
W- The Europeans reproach us with falſe hiſtory 
de and fabulous choronology; how ſhould they bl 
im · to ſee their own books, many of which are written 
myby the doctors of their religion, filled with the moſt 
nate monſtrous fables, and atteſted with the utmoſt = 
ake lemnity. The bounds of a letter do not permit 
net me to mention all the abſurdities of this kind, which 
ity. in my reading I have met with, I ſhall confine. my 
his] elf to the accounts which ſome of their lettered men 
bu ive of the perſons of ſome of the inhabitants on our 
bis globe. And not ſatisfied with the moſt ſolemn 
j of aſeverations, they ſometimes pretend to have 2 
di. ¶ eye witneſſes of what they deſcribe, 

| A chriſtian doctor in one of his principal per- 

formances * ſays, that it was not impoſlible far a 


the forehead, He is not ſatisfied with leaving it 
in doubt; but. in another work + aſſures us, that 


:ye-witneſs of it. When, ſays he, I tool a journey 


to Ethopia in company with ſeveral. other ſervants. of. 
5 brit, in order to preach the goſpel there ; I beheld in 


he ſouthern provinces of . that country a nation. ohh, 


You will, no doubt, be ſurprized, reverend) 
Fum, with, this author's effrontery ; but alas he: 


F Auguſtin, de Civit, Dei, lib. xvi. p. 4% 0 * 1655 
＋ 1d, ad fratres in Eremo, Serm xxxvii 


ter, | D 2 | is 


whole nation to have but one eye in the middle of 


the fact was certain, and that he himſelf was an 


ad only one eye in the midſt of their forebeads... NF; & 
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is not alone in this . be has only bose 
it from ſeveral others who wrote before him. $0- 
linus creates another nation of C yelops. the Ari 
maſpians who inhabit thoſe countries that bordet 
on the Caſpian ſea. This author goes on to tel 
us of a people of India, who have but one leg and 
one eye, and yet are extremely active, run with 
great ſwiftneſs, and live by hunting. Theſe 
ple we ſcarce know how to pity or admire; but the 
men whom Pliny calls Cynamolci, who have got 
| the heads of dogs, really deſerve our 'compaſſion, 
Inſtead of language they expreſs their ſentiments by 
barking. Solinus confirms what Pliny mentions; 
and Simon Mayole, a French biſhop, talks of them 
as of particular and familiar acquaintances. ft 
paſſing the deſarts of Egypt, ſays he, we meet will 
the Kunokephaloi, who inhabit theſe regions thai ber 
der on Bthopia ; they live by hunting ; they cam 
ſpeak,” but whiſtle ; their chins reſemble a ferent! 
head; their hands are armed with long ſharp 2 
their bᷣregſt reſembles that of a greyaund; and th 
excel in fwifineſs and agility, Would you think it 
my friend, that theſe odd kind of people are, not 
withſtanding their figure, exceſſively delicate; no 
even an alderman's wife, or Chineſe mandarin 
can excel them in this particular. Theſe Peoply 
continues our faithful biſhop, never refuſe tome; 
love roaſt and boiled meat; they are particularly” curl 


ous in having their meat well reed, and ſpurn at i tn 
22 in the leaſt tainted. M hen the Ptolemies reign ſy 
in Egypt (ſays he a little farther on) thoſe men will £4 
diss . tought Grammar and Muſic. For men wh 

had no voices to teach muſic, and who could nol 10. 
ſpeak to teach grammar, is, I confeſs: a little ex ph 
trabrdinary. Did ever the en of Fohi broaciill 
any thing more ridiculous 7 : Ore th 


Hithen 
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Hitherto we have * men with heads ſtrangely 


leformed, and with dogs heads; but what would 


ou ſay if you heard of men without any heads at 
all ? Pompodics Mela, Solinus, and Aulus Gelliu 1 
deſcribe them to our hand : *The Blemite ha 
a noſe, eyes, and mouth on their breaſts; or, as 
others will have it, placed on their ſhoulders: 6 ind. 
One would think that theſe authors had an an- 
tipathy to the human form, and were reſolved to 
make a new figure of their own: but let us do 
them juſtice; though they they ſometimes deprive us 6f 
a leg, an arm, an head, or ſome ſuch trifling part 
of the body, they often 'as liberally beſtow upon us 
ſomething that we wanted before. Simon Mayole 


ſeems our particular friend in this reſpect: if 


he has denied heads to one part of mankind; he 


the 


milies which have tails, as & puniſhment for AS 

an Auguſtin Friar ſent by St. Gregory 

ed in Dorſetſhire. They Feed he 4 of Hen 
animals to his cloaths; but ſoon they ef pt or i hoſt 72 
entailed on them ads their P 24 — is 
certain that the author had ſome 3 for for this de · 


ſeription; many of the Engliſh wear tails to their 


wigs to this 'very day, as'a mark, 'F + 1 oy of 


the antiquity of their families, and perhaps as a 
ſymbold * thoſe tails with which they ws for- 


merly diſtinguiſhed by Nature. 


has given tails to another. He deſeribes many of 

Fneliſh of his time, which is not more att 
hundred years ago, as having tails." ' His on 
words are as follow: In En we are ſome ſa- 


You ſee, my friend; there is nothin + ky ridĩcu- 


lous that En os at ſome time been faid b ſome 
philoſopher. The writers of books in Europe 


ſeem to think themſelves authoriſed to fay what 


they PO 3 and an ingenious philoſopher among 


D 3 them 
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them ® has openly. aſſerted, that he would under- 


T 
take to perſuade the whole republiciof readers tot 
believe that the ſun was neither the cauſe-of light t 
N heat; if he could only get ſix philoſophers on Will © 
o * Farewell. f 
5 „ oy h 
VVV t 
%%«»ß;ͤsũ̃ ' Bhow'ohy foow,/ _ | + oo 
WE RE an Aſiatic politican to read the trea- il | 
ties of peace and friendſhip that have been Wil 
annually. making for more than an hundred years il 
among the inhabitants of Europe, he would pro- I 
b be ſurprized how it ſnould ever happen that ill | 

chriſtian princes. could quarrel among each other. f 
Their compacts for peace are drawn up with the lll © 
utmoſt preoiſion, and ratified with the greateſt ſo- i 
lemnity; to theſe each party promiſes a ſincere and ill ! 
inviolable obedience, and all wears the appearance Bl " 
of open friendſhip: and unreſerved reconciliation. t 
25 Let, notwithſtanding thoſe treaties, the people f 
of Europe are almoft continually at war. There ll * 
28 nothing more eaſy than to break a treaty ratified Bi © 
in all the uſual forms, and yet neither party bell ? 
the aggreſſor. One ſide, for inſtance, breaks a 
trifling article by miſtake; the oppoſite party upon a 
this makes a ſmall but premeditated repriſal ; this d 
brings on a return of greater from the other; both il ” 
Tides complain of injuries and infractions; war 18 k 
declared; they beat, are beaten; ſome two or three ll © 
hundred thouſand men are killed, they grow tired, l 
leave off juſt where they began; and fo fit cooly Ml 
down to make new treaties, 1 t 


The Engliſh and French ſeem to place them- 
ſelves foremoſt among the champion ftates of Eu- 


rope, Though parted by a narrow ſea,” yet are 


D they entirely of oppoſite characters; and from 
oht their vicinity are taught to fear and admire each 
on WJ other. They are at preſent engaged in a very de- 

ſtructiye war, have already ſpilled much blood, are 


_— irritated z and all upon account of one 
ſide's deſiring, to wear greater quantities of furs 
than the h Y) 8 
The pretext of the war is about ſome lands a 
5 thouſand leagues off; a country cold, deſolate, and 
ea- ¶ hideous; a country belonging to a' people who 
en were in poſſeſſion for time immemorial. The ſa- 
ars vages of Canada claim a property in the country 
ro- in diſpute; they have all the pretenſions which 
hat long poſſeſſion can confer. Here they had reigned 
er, for ages without rivals in dominion; and knew no. 
the enemies but the prowling bear or inſidious tyger; 
ſo- their native foreſts produced all the neceſſaries of 
nd life, and they found ample luxury in the enjoy- 
ice ment. In this manner they might have continued 
| to live to eternity, had not the Engliſh been in- 
ple formed that thoſe countries produced furs in great 
ert abundance. From that moment the country be- 
ed came an object of deſire; it was found that fürs 
be were things very much wanted in England ; the 
2 ladies edged ſome of their cloaths with furs, 
on and muffs were worn both by gentlemen and la- 
his dies. In ſhort, furs were found indiſpenſably 
och neceſſary for the happineſs of the ſtate: and the 
is king was eonſequently petitioned: to grant not on 
ree the country of Canada, but all the ſavages belong 
xd, ing to it to the ſubjects of England, in order 28 
have the people ſupplied with proper quantities of 
; this cell commodit. en 
m- So very reaſonable |a requeſt was immediately 
u: complied with, and large colonies were fent abroad 
to procure furs, and take poſſeſſion. The French 
| | D 4 who 
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- nerouſly granted what was not his to give. Wherever 


own; and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion wherever they 


xeconciliation, 


the body, their ſize, inſtead of improving, will 
ſhould always bear an exact proportion to the mo- 


3 F | 

who were equally in want of furs, (for they were ax 
fond of muffs and tippets as the Engliſh) made the 
very ſame requeſt to their mpnarch, and met with 
the ſame gracious reception from their king, who ge- 


the French landed, they called the country theit 


came upon the ſame equitable pretenſions. The 


harmleſs favages made no oppoſition; and could to 


the intruders have agreed together, they might peace · 
ably haye ſhared this deſolate country between them. 
But they quarrelled about the boundaries of their 
ſettlements, about grounds and rivers to which nei- 
ther {ide could ſhew any other right than that of 
power, and which neither could occupy but b 
uſurparion. Such is the conteſt, that no honck 
man can heartily wiſh. fucceſs to either party. 
The war has continued for ſome time with va» 
rious ſucceſs. At firſt the French ſeemed victo- 
rious; but the Engliſh have of late diſpoſſeſſed 
them of the whole country in diſpute. Think 
not, however, that ſucceſs on one fide is the har: 
* of peace; on the contrary, both parties 
mult be heartily tired to effect even a temporary 
It ſhould, ſeem the buſineſs. of the 
victorious party to. offer terms of peace; ' but there 
are many in England, who, encouraged by ſucceſs, 
are for ſtil] protracting the wa. 1 
The beſt Engliſh politicians, however, are ſen- 
fible, that to keep their preſent conqueſts, would 
be rather a burthen than an advantage to them, 
rather a dimunition of their ſtrength than an en- 
creaſe of power, It is in the politic as in the hu- 


man conſtitution ; if the limbs grow too large for 


diminiſh the vigour of the whole. The colonies 


ther 
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ther country; when they grow populous, they 


grow powerful, and. by, becoming powerful, they 
4 become independent alfo ; thus fubördination is 
tn g deſtroyed, and a country ſwallowed up in the ex- 
5 tent of it's own dominions. The Turkiſh empire 
ver would be more formidable, were it leſs e . 

cit Were it not for thoſe countries, which it can nei- - 


e ther command, nor give enirely away, which it is 
he N obliged to protect, but from which it has no power 
nato exact obedience... | | 2 10 | 


| | LED 20 {40 be ff enge, 
Ee Yet, obvious as theſe truths are, there are many 
m. Engliſhmen who are ſor tranſplanting new: colo- 


eit WT nics into this late -acquiſition, for peapling the de- 
el. ſarts of America with the refuſe of their country» 
omen, and (as they expreſs it) with the waſte of an 


exuberant nation. But who are thoſe unhappy 
reatures who are to be thus drained away ? Not the 
ſickly, for they are unweltome gueſts abroad as 
well as at home; nor the idle, for they would 


0- WW tarve as well behind the Applachian mountains 
ed Bis in the ſtreets. of London. - Fhis refuſe is com- 


men as can be ſerviceable to their country at home, 


of men who ought to be regarded as the re 


Ihe people, and cheriſhed with every degree: of 
he political indulgence. And what are the comma- 
re dities which this colony, when. eſtabliſhed, are to 
„produce in return? W hy raw filk, hemp, and to- 


bacco. England; therefore, . muſt; make an ente 
hange of her beſt- and braveft [furbjeds for raw 
ſilk, hemp, and tobacco; her had yeterans-and) 
honeſt tradeſmen, muſt be: trucled for a hon of ſnuſt 
or a ſilk petticoat. Strange abſurdity l Sure the 
politics of the Daures are not more ſtrange, bo 
ſell their religion, their wives, and their liberty fon 
a glaſs bead, or a paltry penknife.. - Farewell 
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Tux x Eng liſh love: their 0 with uch pal. 
: ſion, = Hollanders with much prudence, 
The Engliſh when they give their hands, frequeni- 
ly give their hearts; the Puch give the hand, but 
keep the heart wiſely in their Gi poſſeſſion. The 
Engliſh love with violence, and expect violent 
love in return; the Dutch are ſatisfied with the 
ſlighteſt acknowled ments, for they give little 
away. The Engliſh expend many of the matri- 
monial comforts in the firſt year; the Dutch fru- 
gally huſband out their — and are alw 
conſtant becauſe they are always indifferent. 
There ſeems very little difference between 2 
Dutch bridegroom and a Dutch huſband. Both 
are equally poſſeſſed of the ſame cool unexpeRing 
ſerenity; they can ſee neither Elyſium nor Para- 
diſe behind 4. curtain; and Yiffrow is not more 4 
goddeſs on the wedding night, than after twenty 
ears matrimonial acquaintance. On the other 
and, many of the Engliſh marry, in order to have 
one happy month in their lives; they ſeem inca- t 
pable of looking beyond that period; they unite 2 
bn hopes of finding rapture, and diſappo inted in 
that, diſdain ever to accept of happineſs From 
hence we ſee open hatred enſue; or what is worſe, 
concealed diſguſt under the appearance of fulſome 
endearment. Much formality, great civility, and 
ſtudied compliments are exhibited in -public; erols 
looks, ſulky ſilence, or open reimen fill up 
their hour of private entertainment. 
Hence I am taught, whenever I ſee a neky: mu- 
ried cou 3 more than r fond before faces. v 
FT +. . 10 
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{ 59 ) 5 
to conſider them as attempting to impoſe upon 
the company or themſelves, either hating each 
other heartily, or conſuming that ſtock of love in 
the beginning of their courſe, which ſhould ſerve 
them through their whole journey. Neither fide 
ſhould expect thoſe inſtances of kindneſs: which 
are inconſiſtent with true freedom or happineſs to 
beſtow. Love, when founded in the heart, will 
ſhew itſelf in a thouſand unpremeditated ſallies of 
fondneſs; but every cool deliberate exhibition af 
the paſſion, only argues little underſtanding, or 
great infinecritys! 10 £5555 n en 2h G5 
Choang was the fondeſt huſband, and Hanſi the 
ri- moſt endearing wife in all the kingdom of Korea: 
u- they were a pattern of conjugal bliſe ; the inhabi- 
193 WW tants of the country around ſaw, and envied their 
elicity; wherever Choang came, Hanſi was ſure to 
1 follow 1 and in all the pleaſures of Hanſi, | Choang 
th BW was admitted a partner. They walked hand in 
ng hand wherever they appeared, ſhewing ever mark 
ra- ll of mutual ſatisfaction, embracing, kiſſing, their 
e 24808 mouths were for ever joined, and to ſpeak in the 
ity language of anatomy, it was with them one perpe> 
ner tual anaſtomoſis. n 920 Lay 35,0 5 48 
we Their love was ſo great, that it was thought not 
ca- thing could interrupt their mutual peace 3i when an 
ite accident happened, Which, in forme! meaſures; di- 
in miniſhed the huſbarid's aſſurance of : his; wife's fide- 
om Wl lity ; for loye ſo refined as his, was ſubject 'to:a 
ſe, thouſand; little diſquietudes. tte gigi Ad DICH, 
me Happening to go one day alone among thie-tombs: 
md that lay, at ſome diſtance from his houſe che thefts © 
os perceived a. lady dreſſed in the 1 j 
up (being eloathed all over in white) fanning the wdt 
clay that wig raiſed over one of the graveg within 
2. arge fan, which ſhe held in her hand. Chi 
es, who had early been 1 1 wiſdom ini the ſchoal 


of 


2 


. 
of Lao, was unable to aſſign a cauſe for her pre- 
ſent employment; and coming up, civilly demand- 
ed the reaſon. Alas, replied the lady, her: eyes} 
bathed in tears; how is it poſſible to ſurvive the 
loſs of my huſband, who lies buried in this grave; 
he was the beſt of men, the tendereſt of huſbands; 

with his dying breath he bid me never marry again 
till the earth over. his grave ſhould be dry; and 
here you ſee me ſteadily reſolving to obey his will, 
and. endeavouring to dry it with my fan. I have 
employed two whole days-in fulfilling his com- 
mands, and am determined not to marry till they 
are punctually obeyed, even though his grave ſhould 
take up four days in drying. A 
Choang, who was ftruck with the widow's 
beauty, could not, however, avoid ſmiling at her 
| chaſte to be married; but, concealing the cauſe of 
his mirth, civilly invited her home; adding, that 
he had a wife who might be capable of giving her 
ſome conſolation. As ſoon as he and his gueſt 
were returned, he imparted to. Hanſi in private 
what he had ſeen, and could not avoid exprefling 
his uneaſineſs, that ſuch might be his own caſe it 

. er wife ſhould one day happen to ſurvive 

3 It is impoſſible to defcribe Hanfi's: reſentment u 

ſo unkind a ſuſpicion. As her paſſion; for him w 

not only great, but extremely delicate, ſhe" em- 

ployed tears, anger, frowns, and exchamations, to 
chide his ſuſpicions; the widow herſelf. was in- 

veighed againſt; and Hanſi declared ſhe was re: n 

bi ſolved never to fleep under the fame roof with ei 

' wretch, who, like her, could be guilty of ſuch o 


way ef . yo wo amr om wo was a wo oo oo , fi. 2 


br! 
+2 


Barefaced inconſtancy. The night was cold aw 1 
ſtormy; however, the ſtranger was obliged to ſeeł a 
another lodging, for Choang was not diſpoſed to d 
reſiſt, and: Hanſi would have her way. m 


Tbe 


The widow had fcarce. been gone an haun 
when an old diſciple of Choang's, whom he had 
not ſeen for many years, came to pay him a 
viſit. He was received with the utmoſt ceremony, 

placed in the moſt honourable' ſeat; at ſupper, and 
hs wine began to circulate with great freedom. 
Choang and Hanſ exhibited open — mutual 
ms and unfeigned reconciliation: nothing 
could equal their apparent happinefs ; ſa fond an 
huſband, ſo obedient a wife, few could behold with- 
out regretting their own-: inſelicity. When, lo! 
their happineſs was at once diſturbed by a moſt 
fatal accident. Choang fell lifeleſs in an apo- 
plectic fit upon the floor. Every method: was 
uſed, but in vain, for his recovery. Hanſi was at 
firſt inconſolable for his death: after ſome hours, 
however, the found ſpirits to read his laſt vill. 
Fhe enfuing day ſhe hegan to moralize and talk 
wiſdom; the next day ſhe was able to comfort the 
young diſciple; and, on the third, to — K 
long ſtory, they both agreed to be married. 

There was now no longer monming in therg- 
partments; the body: of Choang was now thruft 
into an old coſſin, and placed in one of the men- 
eſt rooms, there to lie — until the time 
preſcribed by lam for his interment- Im de 
mean time Hanſi, and — ö 
rayed in the moſt 
wore in her noſe a jewe of immenſe price, and! her 
tover was dreſſed in all the ſinery of his former 


maſter, together with a pain: of | artificial whiſks 


ers that reached dow to his toes. The bor 
of their nuptials was arrived; the he 
ſympathized with. their approaching happineſs; t 
apartments were brightened up with lighten that 
diffuſed: the moſt! exquiſite perfume, a: luſtre 


more bright than noon day. IT he lady expected | 


( 62 y- | 
her youthfut lover in an inner apartment Vin 
impatience; when his ſervant approaching with 
terror in his countenance, informed her, that his 
maſter was fallen into' a fit, which would certain- 
Jy be mortal, unleſs the heart of a man lately dead, 
could be obtained, and applied to his Breaſt, "She 
fearce waited to hear the end of his ſtory, when, 
tucking up her cloaths, ſhe ran with a mattock 
in her hand to the coffin, where Choang lay, re- 
ſolving to apply the heart of her dead huſband 
as a cure for the living. She therefore ' ſtruck 
the lid with the utmoſt violence. In a few blows 
the coffin: flew open, when the body, which, to 
all; appearance had been dead; began to move. 


[Terrified at the fight, Hanſi dropped. the mattock, Wl ? 
and Choang walked out, aſtoniſhed at his own if ' 
ſituation, his wife's unuſual magnificence, _— t 
more amazing ſurprize. He went among the b 
ments, unable to: conceive the cauſe of ſo « ook 0 

0 


ſplendor. He was not long in ſuſpenſe before his 
domeſtics informed him of every tranfaction ſmee Wl © 
he- firſt became inſenſible. He could ſcarce believe Wl 1c 
what they told him, and went in purſuit of Hanf * 
herſelf, in order to receive more certain informa- er 
tion, or to reproach her infidelity. But ſhe pre- a 
vented his repreaches: he found her weltering in << 
blood; for ſhe had ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, fe 
being unable to ſurvive her berge and men th 
_— e 
 Choang, being a ; philoſopher, was tos avid: to "© 
nike any Joud lamentations; 4 he thought it beſt o ly 
bear his loſs. with ſerenity; ſo, mending up the 
ald coffin where he had lain "himſelf; he placed his 
Faithleſs ſpauſe in his room 3. and,” unwilling that 
Jo many nuptial preparations ſhould: be expended 
in vain, he the fame 1210 married the Wide 
1 „C = 


S THEY maoRnmny7 
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As they both were appriſed of the foibles of 


each other before hand, they knew how to excuſe 
them after marriage. They lived together for 
many years in great tranquillity, and not expect- 


ing rapture, made a ſhift to find contentment. 


Fiatewell. 
"II f — $3 
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HE gentleman Urefled in black, who was my 
companion through Weſtminſter Abby, came 


| yeſterday to pay me a viſit; and after drinking tea, 


we both reſolved to take a walk together, in order 


to enjoy the freſhnefs of the country, which now ' 
begins to reſume it's verdure. Before we got out 


of the ſuburbs, however, we were ſtopped in one 
of the ſtreets by a crowd of people, gathered in a 
circle round a man and his wife, who ſeemed too 
loud and too angry to be underſtood. The people 
were highly pleaſed with the difpute,. which upon 
enquiry we found to be between Dr. Cacafogo an 
apothecary, and his wife. The doctor, it ſeems, 
coming unexpectedly into his 'wife's' apartment; 


found a gentleman there in circumſtances not ia 


the leaſt equivocal.” Ruge WP. 


The doctor, who was a perſon of nice honour, 
reſolving to revenge the flagrant inſult, immediate. 


ly flew to the chimney-piece, and taking down a 


ruſty blunderbuſs, drew the trigger upon the de- 
fler of his bed; the" delinquent would certainly 
have been ſhot through' the head, but that t 

piece had not been charged for many years. The 
gallant made a ſhift to eſcape through the window, 
but the lady ſtill remained; and as ſhe well knew 


T Thy 1 8 L 
* hufband's temper, de oeh, to merage BY 
| 2 without a ſecond. He was furious, and 


f 
loud ; their noiſe had gathered. all the mob 
who charitabiy aſſembled on the oecaſian, n 
er but to enjoy the quarrel. . J 

Alas, ſaid I to my companion, what will become Wl 
of this unhappy creature thus caught in adultery! n 
Believe me, I pity her from my heart; her huſ- 4 
_ I ſuppoſe will ſhew, her no mercy. - Wil / 

oo burn her as in India, or behead her as in Perſia; h 

il] they load her with ſtripes as in Turkey, or Wſ* 
keep her in perpetual impriſonment, as with us in Wl” 
China} Prythee, what is the wife's -puniſhment-i in W. 
Angjand: for fuch ——— When a. lady is thus 20 
caught tripping, rep companion, the never n 
puniſh he by the baſtand.. You ſurely 721, in ey 
3 1 foreigner, and you would abuſe 

Rs am really ſerious, returned hez de! 
| Dr. {Gr acafogo has caught his wife in the act; 2 tiv 

he had no. witneſles, his ſmall teſtimony goes 
nothing; the conſequence therefore of his . bu 
will be, that ſhe. may be packed off to live among 


| her. relations, and the doctor muſt be obliged to ( 
allow. her a'feparpte maintenance. Amazing, 5 5 hav 
Ih is it not enough. that ſhe is permitted to. lius ſe- Pro 
parate from. the, object ſhe deteſts, but muſt. he ere 
give. her money to keep her in, ſpirits too? That Wl 
muſt, fays my guide; and be called a cuckold leaſt 

by all. his neighbours into the bargain, The men bot 
25 laugh at him, the ladies will pity him 5 and MW tran 
all, that his warmeſt friends can ſay in his favour, and 
will be, that. the poor, good ſaul has never. bad any ar V 
in bim. I Want. reg interrupted I; What are wart 
there no private chaſtiſements for the e no als 
ſchools of penitence to ſhew her her folly 3, no rode or Þ 
ſuch-delingueats?' Plha, man, replied. he nd. affirn 
ing if every delinquent wad us were 6.90 $0: oy 
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treated in manner, one hal 
would in jour more other. 1 a 

I muſt confeſs, my dear Þ 
Engliſh huſband, © A 
not to be jealous, nor dus pry into thoſe 1 
my wife was pleaſed to keep. | een me. Should 1 
detect her infidelity, what is the conſequente? If | 
J calmly. pocket the abuſe, I am laug hed dt | 
her and her gallant; if I talk my y griefs $ aloud li 

a tragedy heroe, I am 34 ghed at by che I 
0 The courſe then I Fold: take would be; 
whenever I went out, to tell my wife where I was 
going, leſt I ſhould unexpectedly meet her abroad 
in company with ſome dear deceiyer. When 
ever I returned, I would uſe a peculiar rap at thb 
door, and giye four loud hems as I walked. deli> 
berately up the ſtair-caſe. I would never ini wigs 
tively peep under her bed, or look behi 
curtains, And even though T knew the porting 
was there, I would calmly take a diſh of my wife's 
cool tea, and talk of. the army, with reverence. * 

Of all nations, the Ruſſians ſeem to me to be. 
have moſt wiſely in ſuch, eireumſtanees. The wife | 
promiſes her huſband never to let him fee her trahf< 
greſſions of this nature; and he as' punCtually pri 
miſes, whenever ſhe is ſo detected, without thi 
leaſt anger, to beat her without mercy : ſo th 
both know what each has to expect; the ay | 
tranſgreſles, is beaten, taken again into favour, | 
and alt goes on as before, 1 | 

When a Ruffian young lady, therefore, is to be 
married,” her father, young a cudgel in his hand, 
aſks the bridegroom, whether he buſt this vi 
for his bride ? "to Which the other replies in 


SY WS Yes OD 2 


un (0 _ 


_— 
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affirmative... Upon thi . Ark father turning tl he lady 


three times round, ring. her three ſtrok 
with Als cudgel on ihe «bas. yy dear, e 


E. r e . 


BR 
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theſe are the laft blows yon are ever to Ficeive fron 
[ eue cerve, fe. 
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your tender father, I reſign my authority, and my 
cudgel to your huſband; he knows beiter than me the 
uſe of either. The bridegroom knows decorums 
too well to accept of the cudgel abruptly; he af- 
ſures the father that the lady will never want it, 
and that he would not for the world make any uſe 
of it. But the father, who knows what the lady 
may want better than he, inſiſts upon his accep- 
tance, Upon this, there follows a ſcene of Ruflian 
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politeneſs, while one refuſes, and the other offers : 
the cudgel. The whole, however, ends with the 0 
bridegroom's taking it, upon which the lady drops. 
a courteſy in token of obedience, and the ceremom .; 
%%% EIN nn * 

There is ſomething exceſſively fair and open int 
this method of courtſhip. By this, both ſides are f 


prepared for all the matrimonial adventures that 


are to follow. Marriage has been compared to 1 * 


game of {kill for life; it is generous thus in both ve 
parties to declare they are ſharpers in the begin- B. 


ning. In England, I am told both fides uſe even ne. 
art to conceal their defects from each. other before inſ 


marriage, and the reſt of their lives may be re. ve 


garded as doing penance for their former diſſimu- Non: 
lation, Fare. 
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7 * From the ſame, 25 3 con 
75 republic of letters is a very common ex- ons 
* preſſion among the Europeans; and yet when feld. 
applied to the learned of Europe, is the moſt ab cab: 
ſurd that can be imagined, ſince nothing is more. | 


unlike a republic than the fociety which goes by 


that name. From this expreſſion one would b6 
apt to imagine, that the learned were united into 1 
ſingle body, joining their intereſts, and concurrin 
in the ſame deſign. From this one might be ap 
muß to compare them to our literary ſocieties in China; 
. here each acknowledges a juſt ſubordination 
and all contribute to build the temple of ſcience; 
ſc BY without attempting from ignorance or envy to ob2 
07 Wl truct each other, DEPT ve 1 on tht 
p- But very different is the ſtate of learning here; 
at WY every member of this fancied republic is defirous 
ung of governing, and none willing to obey; each 
be looks upon his fellow as a rival, not an affiſtant in 
ri the ſame purſuit. They calumniate, they injure, 
ey deſpiſe, they ridicule each other: if one man 
„ vriites a book that pleaſes, others ſhall write books 
uf to ſhew that he might have given ſtill greater plea- 
arc ſure, or ſhould not have pleaſed. If one happens 
bat to hit upon ſomething new, there are numbers 
ready to aſſure the public that all this was no no- 
oth velty to them or. the learned; that Cardanus or 
in" oo Brunus, or ſome other author too dull to be ge- 
en nerally read, had anticipated the difcovery. Thus, 
or inſtead of uniting like the members of a common- 
re- wealth, they are divided into almoſt as many facti- 
mu- ons as there are men; and their jarring conſtitu- 
I. ¶ ton, inſtead of being ſtiled a republic of letters, 
chould be entitled, an anarchy of literatue. 
It is true, there are ſome of ſuperior abilities 
who reverence and eſteem each other; but their 
mutual admiration is not ſufficient to ſhield off the 
contempt of the crowd, The wiſe are but few, 
and they praiſe with a feeble voice; the vulgar are 
many, and roar in reproaches. The truly great 
ſeldom unite in ſocieties, have few meetings, no 
cabals; the dunces hunt in full cry till they have 
run down a reputation, and then ſnarl and hgh 
wi 


with each other about dividing the ſpoil. Here 
you may ſee the compilers, and the book-an{wer- 
ers of every month, when they have cut up ſome 
reſpectable name, moſt frequently reproaching each 
other with ſtupidity and dullneſs : reſembling 

the wolves of the LNufftan foreſt, who prey upon 
veniſon, or horſe fleſh when they can get it; but in 
caſes of neceſſity, lying in wait to devour each other, 
While they have new books to cut up, they make 
a hearty meal; but if this reſource ſhould unhap- 
pily fail, then it is that critics eat up critics, and 
compilers rob from compilation. 

Confucius obſerves that it is the duty of the 
learned to unite ſociety more cloſely, and to per- 
ſuade men to become citizens of the world; but 
the authors I refer to, are not only for diſuniting 
ſociety, but kingdoms alſo; if the Engliſh are a 
war with France, the dunces of France think it 
their duty to be at war with thoſe of England, 
Thus Freron, one of their firſt rate_ſcriblers, 
thinks proper to characteriſe all the Engliſh ri. 
ters in the groſo. Their whole merit, ſays he, 
 confiſts in exaggeration, and often in extravs- 
« gance; correct their pieces as you pleaſe, then 
4 fil remains a leaven which corrupts the whole. 
They ſometimes diſcover genius, but not the 
© ſmalleſt ſhare of taſte, England is not a ſoil for 
© the plants of genius to thrive in. This is open 
enough, with not the leaſt adulation in the picture; 
but hear what a Frenchman of acknowledged abr 
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lities ſays upon the fame ſubject, I am at a los k: 
© to determine in what we excel the Englifh, « B 


* where they excel us; when I compare the merits e 
© of both in any one ſpecies of hterary compoſition, % 
© ſo many reputable and pleaſing writers preſent pe 
< themſelves from either country, that my judgment 


4 reise 3; 1 leaſed ith the diſqui- ni 
reſts in ſuſpenſe: I am pleaſed with the 4 Gio, Ml w. 
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e ſition, without eyes, the object of my enquiry. 
But leſt you ſhould thi the F 5110 alone are faul- 
in this reſpect, hear how an Engliſh Hon 
A his ſentiments of them. © We are 


« ſays he, to find ſo many works tranſlated'from the 


French, while we have ſuch numbers neglefted 
« of our own. In our opinion, notwithſtanding 
« their fame throughout the reſt of Europe, t 
« French are the moſt contemptible reaſoners (we 
© had almoſt ſaid writers) that can be ima 

However, nevertheleſs, excepting, &c.“ Another 
Engliſh writer, Shaftſbury, if I remember, on the 
contrary, ſays, that the French authors are pleaſ- 


ing and ju icious, more clear, more methodical, _ 


and entertaining than thoſe of his own country. 

From theſe oppoſite pictures, yo 
the good authors of either e 
bad revildewch other; and yet, per 


praiſe, and the 
ps, you will be 


ſurprized that indifferent writers ſhould thus be the 


moſt apt to cenſure, as they have the moſt to ap- 
prehend from recrimination; you may, perhaps, 
imagine that ſuch as are poſſelled 

ſnould be moſt ready to declare their opinions, ſince 
what they ſay, might paſs for deciſion. But the 
truth happens to be, that the 


polite clafs, alas! are ſolicitous of bringing every 
reputation down to a level with their own. 

But let us acquit them of malice and envy; 
critic is often guided by the ſame motives that fire 
his author. The author endeavours to perſuade 
us, that he has written a good book; the critic is 
equally ſollicitous to ſhew that he could write a 
better, had he thought proper. A eritic is a 


being poſſeſſed of all the vanity, but not the ge- 


nius, of a ſcholar,' incapable, from his native 
weakneſs, wk lifting himſelf from” the” ground, he 
: applies 


u perceive that 


reat are ſolicitous 
only of raiſing their own reputations; while the op- 


of fame themſelves **© 
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applies to contiguous merit for ſupport, make 
the ſportive ſallies of another's imagination hi 
ſerious employment, pretends to take our feel. 
ings under his care, teaches where to condemn, 
where to lay the emphaſis of praiſe, and may with 
as much juſtice be called a man of taſte, as the 
Chineſe who meaſures his wiſdom by the length 
of his nails. 1 Be: } RT 
If then a book, ſpirited or humorous, | happen 
to appear in the republic of letters, ſeveral cri- 
tics are in waiting to bid the public not to laugh 
at a ſingle line of it, for themſelves had. read it; 
and they know what is moſt proper to excite laugh- 
ter. Other critics contradi&t the fulminations of 
this tribunal, call them all ſpiders, and aſſure the 
public, that they ought to laugh without reſtraint. 
Another ſet are in the mean time quietly employed 
in writing notes to the book, intended to ſhey 
the particular paſſages to be laughed at; when 
theſe are out, others ſtill there are Who write 
notes upon notes. Thus a ſingle new book em- 
ploys not only the paper-makers, the printers, the 
preſs-men, the book-binders, the hawkers, but 
twenty critics, and as many, compilers. In ſhort, 
the body of the learned may be compared to 4 
Perſian army, where there are many pioneers, 
ſeveral ſutlers, numberleſs ſervants, women and 


children in abundance, and but few ſoldiers. 
ann | 
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I *HE Engliſh are as fond of ſeeing plays ac- 
ted as the Chineſe ; but there is a vaſt. dit- 
3 | ference 
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ference in the manner of conducting them. We 


play our pieces in the open air, the Engliſh theirs 
under cover; we. act by daylight, they by the 
„blaze of torches. One of gqur plays 8 
„eight or ten days ſucceſſively; an Engliſh piece 
a ſeldom takes up above four hours in the repre- 
he WY ſentation, | | _” „ 

th My companion in black, with whom I am now 
beginning to contract an intimacy, introduced me 
ma few nights ago to the play-houſe, where we 
fi: placed ourſelves conveniently at the foot of the 


oh tage. As the curtain was not drawn before my 
t; arrival, I had an o portunity of obſervin the be- 
h-Waviour of the ſpectators, and indulging thoſe re- 


flections which novelty generally inſpires. 


be The rich in general were placed in the loweſt 
nt. I ſeats, and the poor roſe above them in degrees 
el proportioned to their poverty. The order of pre- 
en cedence ſeemed here inverted; thoſe who were 


undermoſt all the day, now enjoyed a temporary 
ite eminence, and became maſters of the ceremonies. 
m- t was they who called for the muſic, indulgin 

the erery noiſy freedom, and teſtifying all the inſo- 


£ 


but ence of beggary in exaltation. 


rt They who held the middle region ſeemed not 


A. 


riotous as thoſe above them, nor yet ſo tame 
ers, s thoſe below; to judge by their looks, many 
nf them ſeemed: ſtrangers there as well as myſelf. 


hey were chiefly employed auen this period 
eu. f expectation in eating oranges, read 
Pf the play, or making aſſig nations. 
Thoſe who ſat in the loweſt rows, which are 
alled the pit, ſeemed to conſider themſelves as 
ulges of the merit of the, poet and the 'perform- 
rs; they were aſſembled partly to be amuſed, and 
artly to ſhew their taſte'; Appearing to Jabour 


ing the ſtory” 


ac-MWaunder that reſtraint which, an affeQation of ſu- 
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Dre produces. My com. 
panion, however, informed me, that not one in an 
hundred of them knew even the firſt 'principles 
pf criticiſm; that they aſſumed the right'sf being 

Tenſors becauſe there was bone 65 Contract "their 
pretenſions ; and that every man Who now. called 
© himſelf a connoiſſeur, became ſuch to all intents 
and purpoſes, . in 


* 


Thoſe who fat in the bones, operas in the 
moſt unhappy ſituation of all. The, reſt of the 
audience came merely for their own amuſeinent; 
theſe rather to furniſh out a part of the entertain- 
ment themſelves, I could not avoid confidering 
them as acting parts in dumb ſhew, not a curtely 
or nod, that was not the reſult of art; not a look 
nor a ſmile that was not deſigned for murder, 
Gentlemen and ladies ogled each other thfoug vo 
ſpectacles; for my companion obſerved, that blinds 
neſs was of late become faſhienable, all affectel 


indifference and eaſe, while their hearts at the fam 1 
time burned for conqueſt. Upon the whole, the aue. 
Ifghts, the muſic, the ladies in their gayeſt dreſs 


| ſes, the men with chearfulneſs and expectation. i 
their looks, all conſpired to make a moff agree 
able picture, and to fill an heart that ſympathize 


- 


at human happineſs with an expreſſible ſerenity. 
The expected time for the play to begin as la 
arrived, the curtain was drawn, and the aCtoil 
came on. A woman, who perſonated a queen 
came in curteſying to the audience, who ela 
ped their hands upon her appearance. Clapping d 
hands is, it ſeems, the manner of applauding iWnce 
England: the manner is abſurd but every coun 
try, you, know, has it's peculiar abſurdities. | 
was equally ſurpriſed, however, at the ſubmiſſo 
ofthe actreſs, who ſhould have conſidered herſel 
as a. queen, as at the little diſcernment” E thi 
audiend 


— 


1 _ 
wdience wh. gre her tuch marks of gp 
before ſhe attempted to deſerve them, Prel 

naries between r and the audience being "hip 
adjuſted, the dialogue was ſupported between her 
and a moſt hopefu youth, who acted the part of 
her confidant.” „They, both a; ppeared_in. extreme 


© %% ©Y 


ſome - fifteen 15 before, and ſtill keeps it's dear 
reſemblance next her heart, While! her ind com- 
panion bore a part in her forrows. 
Her lamentations grew loud. Comfort i is offered, 3 
but ſhe deteſts the very found. , She bids. them 55 4 
preach comfort to the winds. Upon. this her huſ- 
band comes in, who feeing. the queen ſo much 
afflicted, can himſelf hardly refrain from tears or 
avoid partaking in the ſoft diſtreſs. After thus 
grieving through three ſcenes, the curtain dropped 
for the firſt act. 
Truly, ſaid I to my companion, thele kings and, | 
queens are very much difturbed at no very great {1 
isfortune ; certain I am were people of n 1 
fations to act in this manner, they would bee 
thought diveſted of common ſenſe. I had ſcarce 

niſhed this obſervation, , when the curtain Toſe, - 
nd the king came on in a, violent paſſion. . His | 

rife had, it ſeemb, refuſed his proffered tenderneſs, 
ad ſpurned his royal embrace; and he ſeemed +1 
elolved not to ſurvive her fierce diſdain, After | 
e had thus fretted, and the queen had fretted 
hrough the ſecond - act, the curtain was let down 
pnce more. 5 9 
Now, ſays m companion, 1 u perceive the king . 
0 be a man of ſpirit, he 22 e © 
f A phleginatic ſon of cla would have given 

he queen her own _ and ler he come to her- 
lf by degrees; but the king is for immediate 
VT or inſtant * e and tenderneſs 

OL, ar 
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are leading paſſions of every modern buſkined he- 
roe; this moment they embrace, and the next 
ſtab, mixing daggers and kiſſes. in every period. 
I was going to ſecond his remarks, | when my 
attention was engroſſed by a new. object i a 
man came in balancing a ftraw upon his noſe, and 
the audience were clapping their. hands in all the 
-raptures of applauſe. To what'purpoſe, cried I, 
does this unmeaning figure make his appearance; 
is he a part of the plot? Unmeaning do you call 
him, replied my friend in black; this is one of 
the moſt important characters of the whole play; 
nothing pleaſes the people more than the ſecing Wl * 
a ſtraw balanced; there is a great deal of mean- 
ing in the ſtraw; there is ſomething ſuited toll i 
y apprehenſion” in the ſight.; and a fellow poſ. d 
ſeſſed of talents like theſe is ſure. of 8 
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The third act now began with an actor, ufo 
came to inform us that he was tlie villian of the di 
play, and intended to ſhew ftrange things before 
all was over. He was joined by another, who ſeemed 


as much diſpoſed for miſchief as he; their intri- WM ch. 
gues continued through this whole diviſion. If that 
be a villian, ſaid I, he muſt be a very ſtupid one, to w 
tell his ſecrets without being aſked ; ſuch ſoliloquie 'V 
of late are never admitted in China. mn 
The noiſe of clapping interrupted me once ©”: 
more; a child of ſix years old was learning to dance © 
on the ſtage, which gave the ladies and mandz- 
rines infinite ſatisſaction. J am forty, ſaid I, to ſee ce 
the pretty creature ſo early learning ſo very bad 8 
a trade. Dancing being, I preſume, as contempti- doo 
ble here as in China. Quite the reverſe, inter- and 
rupted my companion; dancing is a very reputable f 


and genteel employment here; men have a greater 
chance for cncouragement from the merit of their 


heels 
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heels than their head. One who jumps n 
flouriſhes his toes three times before he comes to 
the ground, may have three hundred a years - 
he who flouriſhes — four times, gets four hun- 
dred ; but he who arrives at five is ineſtiniable, 
and may demand what ſalary he thinks 
The female dancers too are valued for this ſort of 
jumping and croſſing; and tis a cant word among 
them, chat ſhe deſerves moſt who ſhews bigholt, - 
But the fourth act is. begun, let us be attentive. --- : 
In the fourth, at: the queen finds her long loft 
child, now grown up into a youth ↄf ſmart parts 
and great qualifications z wherefore ſhe wiſely con + 
ſiders that the crown will fit his head better than 
that of, her huſband, whom ſhe knows to be a 
driveler. The king diſcovers her deſign, -and here 
comes on the deep diſtreſs ; he loves the quen, 
and he loves the kingdom; he reſolves there- 
fore, in order to poſſeſs both, that her ſon muſt 
die. The queen exclaims at his barbarity; is fran- 
tic with rage, and at length overcome with ſorrow, . 
falls into a fit; upon which thee curtain drops, mw 
the act is concluded. - _ 
bat Obſerve the art of the poet, cries my oompanioꝶ 3 
to when the queen can ſay no more; the falls into a fit, - 
les While thus her eyes are | hve, while ſhe is ſupported 
in che arms of Abigal, what horrors do we not fan- 
nce ey, we feel it in every nerve; take my word for it, 
ner Vat fits are the true apoſiopeſis of modern tragedy. 
* The fifth act began, and a buſy piece it was. 
fee WI Scenes ſhi 1th ſound nding, mobs halloo— 
bal ing, carpets. ſpreadin ing from one 
pti· door to another; 4 es daggers, racks 
ter- and ratſbane. But whether the king was killed, 
able er the queen was drowncd, or the fon as Tn 
ater ed, 1 GO" 7: ph We 


e 
When the play was over, I could not avoid ob- 
ferving, that the perſons of the drama appeared in 
as much diſtreſs in the firſt act as the laſt: how is 
it poſſible, ſaid I, to ſympathize with them through 

ive long acts; pity is but a ſhort-lived paſſion; 1 
hate to hear an actor mouthing' trifles, neither 
ſtartings, ſtrainings, nor attitudes affect me unleſ Wil ! 
there be cauſe: after J have been once or twice a 
| deceived by thoſe unmeaning alarms, my heart Ml * 

ſleeps in peace, probably unaffected: by the prin- Wl ' 
cipal diſtreſs. There ſhould be one great"paſfion Ml ' 

aimed at by the actor as well as the poet, all the 7 
reſt ſhould be ſubordinate, and only contribute to 
make that the greater; if the actor therefore ex- 
claims upon every occaſion in the tones of deſpair, Gl 


he attempts to move us too ſoon ; he anticipates tf 

the blow, he ceaſes to affect though he gains our hi 

applauſe, -- i _ en ee di 

I ſcarce perceived that the audience were almoſt) al 

all departed ; wherefore mixing with the crowd, Ml © 
my companion and I got into the ſtreet; where Ml ** 

ellayin an hundred obſtacles from coach wheels ad 

and palanquin 'poles, like birds in their flight fol 

through the branches of a foreſt, after various M . 

turnings, we both at length got home in ſafery. Ml © 
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T HE letter which came by the way of Smyrna, 

and which you ſent me unopened, was from F 

my ſon. As I have permitted you to take copies 

of all thoſe I ſend to China, you might have made to , 

no ceremony in opening thoſe directed to me WF. 

Either in joy or ſorrow, my friend ſhould parti- | 
I -  cipate 
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cipate in wy, foclings: It would give pleajure to fee 
Fodor Le op Toke 
equal pleaſure to ſee ze at my | 
"Eve ery account I receive. from the eaſt ſeems to 
come loaded with ſome new affliction. My wife - 
and daughter were taken from me, and yet 1 
ſuſtained the loſs with intrepidity; my ſon is made 
a ſlave the barbarians, which, was the onl 
blow that could have reached my heart: yes, 
will indulge the tranſports of Nature for a little, 
in order to ſhew I can, overcome them in the _ 5 
True magnanimity confi its not in NEVER falling, but 
in RISING: every time we fall. | 
When our mighty emperor . had publiſhed his | 
diſpleaſure at my departure, and ſeized upon all 
that was mine, 1 was privately, ſecreted _ 
his reſentment. Under the 2 9 
dianſhip of Fum Hoam, the beſt and the 
all the inhabitants of China; he was for me 
time inſtructed in the learning of the miſſionaries, 
and the wiſdom of the _— But hearing of my 
adventures, and incited by filial piety, he was re- 
ſolved to follow my fortunes, and ſhare my.diſtreſs. 
He paſſed the confines of China in dip; hir- 
ed himſelf as a camel · driyer to a caravan that was 
croſling the deſarts of Thibet, and was within 
one Fre” s journey of the river Laur, which di- 
vides that country. from India, when a body of 
wandering Tartars falling unexpectedly upon the 
caravan, plundered it, and made thoſe ns eſ⸗ 
caped their firſt fury flayes. By thoſe he was 
led into the extenfive and deſolate regions. hou 2 
bender 0.08 ones of the Aral lol. i: 557 : 
Here he lived by hunting; and was alliced to 
ſupply every day a certain proportion of the ſpoil 
to regale His fayage matters; his learning, his vir- 
tues, and even his vw; were qualifications that 
3 no 


* 
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no way ſerved to recommend nim ; | they linew be 
merit but that of providing large quantities of 
milk and raw fleſh; and were ſenſible of no hap- 
pineſs but that of riotin on the undreſſed meal. 
Some merchants from Meſched, however,” com- 
ge trade with the Tartars for flaves, he was 
d among the number, and led into the kingdom 
3 Perſia, where he is now detained. He is there 
obliged to watch the looks of a voluptuous and 
crue} maſter, a man fond of pleaſure yet incapable 
of refinement, whom many years ſervice in wat 
bas taught pride, but not bravery. - 

That treaſure which 1 ftill keep within my bo- 
ſom, my child, my all that was left to me, is now 
a ſlave. * Good heavens, why was this? why have 
I been introduced into this mortal apartment, to 
be a ſpectator of my own misfortunes, and the 
misfortunes of my fellow creatures whereyfr | 
turn, what a labyrinth of doubt, error, and 'dif 
appointment appears: why was I brought into 
being; for what purpoſes made; from whence 
have I come; whither ſtrayed ;' or to what regions 
am I haſtening? Reaſon cannot reſolve. It lends 
a ray to ſhew the horrors of my priſon, but tot 
a light to guide me to eſcape them.” Ye boaſled 
revelations of the earth, how little do you wot the 
| enquiry. 

How am I ſurprized at the inconſiſtency of 
the magi; their two principles of good and evil 
_ affright me. The Indian who bathes his viſage in 
urine, and calls it piety, ſtrikes me with aſtoniſh- 
ment. The chriſtian who believes in three aw 
is highly abſurd. The Jews who 
dei ty is-pleafed with the effuſion of blood, 
not leſs diſpleaſing. I am equaly ſurprized tha 


This whole apoſtrophe ſeems moſt literally r from 
Ambuluotamed, the Arian poet, I: 
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3 
rational beings can comte from the extremities of | 


of the earth, in order to kils a ſtone, or ſcatter peb- 

p- bles. How contrary to reaſon are thoſe; and 

U. pet all to teach me to be happy 

* Surely all men are blind and ignorant of truth. _ 

Mankind wanders, unknowing his way from morn- 
ing till the evening. Where ſhall we turn af 


happineſs z, or is it wiſeſt to deſiſt from the purſuit? - 
Like reptiles in à corner of ſome ſtupendous pa- 

lace, we peep from our holes; 3 look about us, won 
der, at all we ſee, but are ignorant of the great 
architect's deſign : O for a revelation of himſelf, 
for a plan of his univerſal ſyſtem : O for the rea- 
ſens of our creation; or. why. we were created 
to be thus unhappy. If we are to experience no 
other felicity but what his eue affords, then are 

we miſerable indeed. If we are born only to 
look about us, repine and die; then has heaven 
been guilty of injuſtice. If this life terminates 
my exiſtence, I deſpiſe the b bleflings of providence, 
and the wiſdom. of the gi i this life be my 
all, let the 8 94. be written on the 
tomb of Altangi. y my 7 crimes. I received 


this, 4 . ein 1 e i i;! 


ed | 
hy 
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7˙ the Jane, . | 


YET ene 1 ages Lamont the caſe of 
humanity, and the depravity of human na. 42 
ture, there now and” then appear gleams of 
greatneſs that ' ſerve to relieve — oye en 5 
with the hedious proſpect, and reſemble thoſe cul- 
22 s that are ſometimes found in the midſt 
—— I ſee many- ſuperior en. 

E4 cellencies 


4 80 13 
cellencies among the Engliſh, which it is not in the 
power of all their follies to hide: I ſee virtues 
which in other countries are known otily to a few, 
practiſed here by every rank of people. 

I know not whether it proceeds from their * 
petior opulence that the Engliſh are more charits 
ble than the reſt of mankind ; whether by being 

oſſeſſed of all the conveniencies of life themſelves 
they haye more leiſure to perceive the uneaſy ſiti- 
ation of the diſtreſſed; whatever be the motive, wh 
they are not only the moſt charitable of any other. 
nation, but moit hen in diſtinguiſhing“ ethe - 
propereſt objects o compaſſion. „ plo 

In other countries the giver is generally influ- oz 
enced- by the immediate impulſe of pity ;* his gene- ref 
roſity is exerted as much to relieve his own unealy tho 
ſenſations; as to comfort the object in diſtreſt; in pril 
England benefactions are of a more general nature; 
ſome men of fortune and univerſa} benevolence; gro- 
poſe the proper objects; the wants and the merit tio: 
2 the petitioners are canvaſſed by the people; nei- => 

ther *paſſion' nor pity. find a 1 in the 
cumôn; and Charity is then only exerted when f it a 
5 received the approbation of reaſon. © _ for; 

A late inſtance of this finely directed benevoletict wy 
forces itſelf ſtrongly on my imagination, that it WW... 
in a manner. reconciles me to pleaſure, and once ſeer 
more makes me the univerſal friend of man, © re] 

The Engliſh and French have not only political Mer: 
_ reaſons to induce them to mutal hatred, but often pro 
the- more. preyailing motiye of private intereſt u Nef 
widen the breach; a war between other cquptries I the 
is carried on collectively, army fights againſt army) \ 
and a man's own private reſentment is loft in .of 
te community but in England and France the indir 
viduals of cach country plunder each other at 2 
wichout A aan OW feel that anime ook 


# = 1 
te gainſt each other which paſſengers do at a robber. 
es "hey have for ſome time carried' on an expenſive 


Mvar; and ſeveral captives have been taken on both 
' ſides. Thoſe made priſoners by the French have 
ſu been uſed with cruclty, and guarded with unneceſ- 


ary caution. "Thoſe Cy by . the Engliſh, being. 


much more numerous, were confined in the ordi- 
vary manner; and, not bein 5 releaſed by their coun- 
u- trymen, began to feel all ' thoſe inconveniencies 
ve, 


which ariſe from want of covering and long con- 
dnemen t OFT Ei og 4 
Their countrymen were informed of their de- 
plorable ſituation; but they, more intent on an- 
noying their enemies than relieving their friends, 
refuſed the leaft affiſtance. The Engliſh now ſaw: 


ly Wthouſands of their fellow cteatures ftarving in every 
1 priſon, forfaken'by thofe whoſe duty it was to pro- 
ei rc them, labouring with diſeafe, and without 
„ cloaths to keep off the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. Na- 
tonal benevolence prevailed over national animoſi- 
1" ty : Their priſoners were indeed enemies, but they. 
vere enemies in diſtreſs; they ceaſed to be hateful, 


when they no longer continued to be formidable: 
forgetting therefore their national hatred, the men 


7 who were braye enough to conquer, were generous 


enough to forgive: and they, whom all the world 
"av. to ae laſt found pity and 
re lreſs: from thoſe they attempted to ſubdue. A ſub- 
ſcription was opened, ample charities collected, 
proper neceſſaries procured, and the poor gay ſons 

of a merry nation were once more taught to reſume 

their ef ñ , ß... i OOO 
Wen J caſt: my eye over the liſt of thoſe who 
contributed on this occaſion, 1 find the names al- 
moſt entirely Engliſh, ſcarce one foreigner appears 
among the number. Tt was for Engliſhmen alone 
to be capable of ſuch exalted virtue, I own, I 
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nion of mankind: I am particularly ftruck with one 


and naked. I only wiſh that he may find as much 


| Billed the throne, after having gained three 


dominions, returned to Nankin in order to enjoy 


"wp 


cannot look over this catalogue of good men and 
philoſophers without thinking better of myſelf, be. 
cauſe it makes me entertain a more favourable opi- 


who writes theſe words upon the paper that enclo(- 
ed his benefaction. The mite of an Engliſhman, « 


citizen of the world, to Frenchmen, priſoners . of war, 
pleaſure. from his virtues, as I have done in reflect. 
ing upon them, that alone will amply reward him, 
Such a one, my friend, is an honour to human na- 
ture; he makes no private diſtinctions of party; all 
that are ſtampt with the divine image of their Ct 
ator are friends to him; he is a native of the world; 
and the emperor of China may be proud that he has 
ſuch a counttyman. | 5 i ken 
To rejoice at the deſtruction of our enemies, is 
a foible grafted upon human nature, and we muk 
be permitted ta indulge it: the true way of aton- 
ing for ſuch an ill founded pleaſure, is thus to tum 
our triumph into an act of benevolence, and to tel- 
tify our own joy by endeavouring to baniſh anxiety 


from others. e 
Hamti, the beſt and wiſeſt emperor that ever 


victories over the Tartars, who had | invaded. his 


the glory of his conqueſt. After he had reſted for 
ſome days, the people, who are naturally fond of 
proceſſions, impatiently expected the triumphant en- 
try, which emperors upon ſuch occaſians were ac- 
cuſtomed to make. Their murmurs came to. the 
emperor's ear. He loved his people, and was will- 
ing to do all in his power to ſatisfy their juſt de- 


fires. He therefore aſſured them, that he intend- 
ed, upon the next feaſt of the Lanthorns, * 


N 1 1. „ t: 
— « 
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one of the noſt e triumphs that had ever” | 
4 een ſeen in China. 3 

i- The people were in raptures at his c: odeſdei wt 
on; and, on the appointed. day, aſſembled art 5 
ee of the e palace with the moſt ; 
ons. Here they wiited for ſome time without 75 L 
g any of thoſe preparations which uſually precede, 
h pageant. The lanthorn, with ten thouſand ta- 
. ders, Was not yet brought forth; the 1 4 
lich uſually covered the city walls, were not yet 
—WWizhted ; the people once more began to Nen iN 
ul WT this delay; when in the midft of their i | 
eee, the palace gates flew open, and the emperor. 
'; himſelf appeared, not in ſplendour or tidgnifidhice: £ 
1 


yut in an ordinary habit, followed by the blind, 
he maimed, and the ſtrangers of the city, all in 
new cloaths, and each earrying in his hand money 
enough to ſupply his neceſſities for the year. Arbe 
people were at firſt amazed, but ſoon perceived the 
wiſdom of their king, who: taught chem, . to 
make one man happy was more truly great th 
having ten thouſand captives groaning = the wheels 


„ 


of his enn Adieu. E e 
| 3 Wy, mo 3 SM 
el 5 . i „ 10 7 
A * ES * * ade + 
Dank ITS Y $ ESE & 1 | 
To the 5 7 He, Tz | 
7 2 687" 11 * 
N the merits-of the Engl is . 
other ſcienees, they ſeem excel -.. 
ent in the art of healing. T is ſearcely's dif- RY 


order incident to humanity, Wainſt, which they are 
not peſſeſſed with. a moſt infallible antidote: The- 
profeſſors. of other arts confeſs the ĩne vitable intri- 
cacy of things; talk with doubt, and decide with 
e, * | — is entirely unkown: in 


> 
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5 (-/ 
medicine we; the advertiſing og pro der dig ht 
caſes of dificulty 3 be — 9 2 ms oe 
ratg gr 8 1 num in 
Pl Who, by ſeveling pill at the part aſſec 

| promiſe a certain cure without loſs. of time, knows 

ledge of a bedfellow, or hindrance of bufinefs, _. 

1 ben conſider the aſſiduity of this profeſſion, 

'E their | hevalence . amazes me. They not only in 

general give their medicines for half value, but uſe 
tze moſt perſuaſive remonſtrances-to induce the lick 
to come "ol > .cured, Sure there muſt be ſome- 
tning, tray y obſtinate in an Engliſh patient, who. 
refuſes, & ſo mich. health upon | — eaſy Now 700 
e, take a pride in being blo with, a 
Does h he find pleaſure in the alternations of an inter- 
11 fever? Or feel as much ſatisfaction in 
up bis gout, as he found pleaſure in qc» 
quining is? He muſt, otherwiſe he would never ge- 
ject fuch. repeated aſſurapces of inſtant relief; What 
CAN 11 more e e the manner in which 
the fick ate 1 to ell? The doctor fk 
begs de mot earneſt attention of the publie to uber 
he is going to propoſe; he ſolemnly afhms , che pill 
was never found to want ſucceſs ; he produces 3 
liſt of thoſe who have been reſcued from the grave 
by taking it.“ Yet, notwithſtanding all this, there 
are many here who now and then think propert 
be fiek; only ſick did. I ſay? There are ſome who 
even bete 2 3 die ! A= by the head of 


2 die; thou might have jur- 
her ſ eee for half 3 
2 2 9 4 


4 am amazed, my dear Fom Hoam, that wel. 
doQtors who know what an obſtinate ſet of people 
they have to. deal with, have never thoup poke at- 
tempting to reuive the dead. When the living are 


n 10 Wee their W they 6 ought 1 
onſcience 


conſcience to ad to o the dead, from whom ger 


(an expect no ſuch mortifying repulſes; they would,- 
find in the dead the m complying patients img=. 
1 ginable; and what gratitude might they not expect 


7 
from the patient's ſon, nom no longer an heir, and, 
his wife, now no longer a widow, 


Think not, my friend, that there is any thing 
chimerical in ſuch an attempt; they already per- 
form eures equally ſtrange: What dan be more 
truly aſtoniſhing than to ſee old age reſtored to 
youth, and vigour to the. moſt ſeeble conſtitutions; 
#5 this is performed here every day; a fimple elec- 

ary effects theſe ee 1 without the bun- 
flag auer e 127 boiled u 
4 n aLettle, ground hows — a mill. 1 up 
FN phyſicians here rougl we 
courſes kene. dar ee all their bh 
ledge of ' medicine by immediate jniſpirati 
heaven. Some ne thus inſpired even * wot 
ch WY and what is very remarkable, derail their pro- 
rk, feſſion as well at three years e ät 'thteeſegre.. 
vat WHY Others have ſpent a greut part 
lo ſcious of any latent excellence, till 
{3 if or > refidence/in goal, have calfed. As e 
we powers into exertion. And others tilt there are 
indebted t their fupt lative y oy alone for 
ſucceſs.” The more | gnorant th itioner, the 


tion. He adminiſters * 


ho WW leſs capable is he thought of deceid Ide peo: 
of ple here j wel Ig do in the x ere it is 
thought abſo requiſite that a an ſhould 

4 BY ave before > pretenid to be either a conjurot 
or a doctor; 

ſe i When a pbyſician be Ben, ration is nt fry le 
ple I never perplexes the us examina- 
u. tion; he aſks very few queſtions, and thoſe- oy 
2 for form ſake,” He 120005 "eye my intui- 
ce 


or drop Te very 
A 


their Ne 1 


1 660 , 
diſtemper; nor is more inquiſitive than the farrier 
while he drenches an horſe. If the patient lives, 
then has he one more to add to the ſurviving lift; 
if he dies, then it may be juſtly ſaid of the patient's 
N that at it was not cured, the di ſirder was in. 
curabie. 3 | 2 ee , 


. ; 4 44 * ; 
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LWS ſome days ago in company with a po- 
litician, who very pathetically declaimed upon 
the miſerable ſituation of his country: he aſſured 
me, that the whole political machine was moving 
in a wrong track, and that ſcarce even abilities 
| like his own could-ever ſet it right again. What 
«© have we, ſaid he, to do with, the wars on the. 
« continent ; we are a commercial nation; 
«< have only to cultivate. commerce like our neigh- 
« bours the Dutch; it is our buſineſs to encreal 
| © trade by ſettling new colonies ; riches are.t 
« ſtrength of a nation; and for the reſt, our 
«© ſhips, our ſhips alone will protect us. I found 
it vain to oppoſe my feeble arguments to thoſe 
of a man who thought himſelf wiſe enough to di- 
rect even the miniſtry ; I fancied, however, that 
I ſaw with more certainty, becauſe I reaſoned 
without prejudice : I therefore begged leave in- 
| ſtead of argument, to relate a ſhort hiſtory, ; He 
gave me 2 ſmile at once of condeſcention and con» 
tempt, and I proceeded as follows to. deſcribe, 
THE RISE AND DECLENSION OF THE KINGDOM 
| Northward of China, and in one of the double- 


| Ings of the great wall, the eke wee 
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Lao en it's 2 and a pecul * 
of 2 As the IM 
ſurrounded by the — they feared no ſudden in- 
vaſion from the Tartars ; and being each rer 
of property, they were zealous in it's defence. 5 

The natural conſequences of ſecurity and ef. 
uence in any country is a love of pleaſure z when 
the wants of Nature are ſu vlied, we ſee after 
the conveniencies; when eſſed of theſe, we 
deſire the luxuries of liſe; and when every eons 
ury is provided, it is then ambition takes up the 
man, and leaves him ſtill ſomething to with . for: 
the oy the country * . -_ 
plicity ſoon to aim at elegance, and from 
* proceeded to refinement. It was . new 
found abſolutely requiſite, for the good of the 
ſtate, that the people ſhould be divided: formerly 
the ſame hand that was employed in tilling the 
ground, or in drefling up the manufactures, was 
alſo in time of need a ſoldier ; but the cuſtom Was 
fore now changed; for it was perceived, that 2 man 
bred up from childhood to the arts cither of 
or war, became more eminent by this means- This 
reſpective profeſſion. The inhabitants were there- 
fore now diſtinguiſnied into artizans and ſoldiers z 
and while thoſe improved the luxuries of life, theſe 
watched for the ſecurity of the people.. 

A country poſſeſſed of freedom has always tro 
forts of enemies to fear : foreign, foes who attack 


it's exiſtence from without, and internal miſcre=- * 


ants who betray it's liberties within. The inhabi- 
tants of Lao were to guard againſt both. A cn 

try of artizans were moſt likely t to preſerve. internal 
liberty; and a nation of ſoldiers were fitteſt to regel 
a foreign invaſion. Hence naturally aroſe a diviſion 
of opinion between the artizans and ſoldiers of the 
W The artizans ever complaining, that 1 


. 
were for diſbanding 


bouring 


an armed internal. free; 
the foldiers, and i th; 

their walls, their — alone were ſu 't£ 
the moſt formidable invaſion : the warriors,' on 

the contrary, repreſented the power of the nei 
kings, the combinations formed 


earthquake might overturn. While this alterea- 


tion continued, the kingdom eee juitly fad to 
er in 
watchful over each other, con- 
— to diffuſc happineſs equally,” and balanced 
peace flouriſhed, nor were 
thoſe of war negjodted ; ; the neighbouring powers, 
apprehend from, hs ambition 
of men whom they only ſaw folicitous not for riches 
but freedom, were contented to traffic with them: 
ſent their goods to be manufactured i in Lao, 
e retum. 

derately rich, and their opulence naturally invited 


it's greateſt ſhare: of yigour 


Sn) 
e, by being 


the 
the ſtate. The arts of 


who had nothing to 


and paid a large price for them uſ 
E theſe means this people at 


che invader; a Tartar prince led an immenſe army 


inſt them, and 
* defence z rug cos ſtill in 


as bravely food up 
infpired 17 à love 


in their 


of their country; they fought che barbarous Were, 


with fortitude, and. gained a comp 


From this moment, which the they 


completion of their 
doyn- fall. 5 They 


The country poſſeſſed 


lete 


regarded as the 
glory, hiſtorians © date their 
had riſen in ſtrength by a love | 
of their country, and fell by indulging ambition. 
by the .invading 'Tartars, 


ſeemed to them a prize tbat would not only render 
them more formidable for the future, but which 
would enereaſe their opulence for the preſent; it 


Was | unanimouſly reſolred, therefore, both | 
diers and artizans, that thoſe deſolate regions 
1 0 by colonies n Lao. When a madig 


ſol⸗ 


nation 


= 


their ſtate, and the weakneſs of the wall mn, cn every 
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act the conqueror, it is then per- | 


A 


ed the republic with an equivalent inivory and gin- 
ſeng. B, | 


_ How ſhall I mark the fitps by which. they 
declined |, Every, colopy in, proceſs of time fpreads 


up itſelf : ſu 
Lao; they in leſs than a century became a 


and a palite people, 


6 


: ſubſiſted between them and others, By this mean 


Mill, however, preſerved the inſolence of wealthy 
8 without a power to ſupport it, and perſevered ig 


* bloated with diſeaſe, whoſe Hulk 3 is ny a * 0M 


they now found however, that on themſelves alon 
they ſhould have depended for ſupport; that cole 


| when cultivated and polite are-no longer uſeful 


ſoon became contemptible. The em ont 


„„ 3 go } 

the les advantageous was the e i 
the mother country being abridged in it's commerce 
grew poorer but not leſs luxurious, Their former 
wealth had intzoduced luxury; and where-ever Jux 
2 fixes, no art can either leſſen or remove it 
commerce with their neighbours was total. 


ly deſtroyed; and that with their colonies 1 
every day naturally and neceſſarily declining ; the 


being luxurious while contemptible from 
In ſhort, the ſtate reſembled one of thoſe bodit 


of it's wretchedneſs, 
| Their former opulence only rendered them mon 
impotent, as thoſe individuals who are reduced fron 
riches to poverty, are of all men the moſt unfort: 
nate and helpleſs. They had imagined, b 
their colonies tended to make them rich upod he 
firſt acquiſition, they would ſtill continue to do {oy 


nies ever afforded but temporary affluence, ang 
From ſuch a concurrence of ci Arenas, 


invaded them with a powerful army. iſtortans 6 
not ſay whether their colonies were too remote to 
lend afliſtance, or elſe were deſirous of ſhaking al 
their dependance: But certain it is, they | reg 
made any reſiſtance; their walls were now fe 
but a weak defence; and they at length were oblig 
if acknowledge ſubjection to the n 
na. 


1 91 ) ; 1 4 T's 
Happy, very happy might they have been, had 
ey Inden when to bound their riches and their 
lory. Had they known that extending empire 
5 alben diminiſhing power, that countries are ever 
rongeſt which are internally powerful; that co- 
nies by draining away the brave and enterpria ing, 
ave the country in the hands of the timid and the 
varicious ; that walls give little protection, unleſs 
anned with reſolution ; that too mueh commerce 
ay injure a nation as well as too little z and that 
here is a wide difference between a conquering and 
flouriſhing empire. Adieu, „ 


L. EF 
8 T the ſame. 5 Fn 


HOUHG fond of many acquaintances, Idefire 

an intimacy only with a few. The man in black 
hom I have often mentioned, is one whole friend- 
hip I could wiſh to acquire, becauſe he poſſeſſes my 
ſteem. His manners, it is true, are tinctured with 
ome ſtrange inconſiſtencies; and he may be juſtly 
ermed an humoutiſt in à nation of humouriſts, 
Though he is g ierous even to profuſion, he affects 
o be thought a prodigy of parſimony and prudence 
hough his converſation be replete with the moſt 
ordid and felfiſh maxims, his heart is dilated with 
he moſt unbounded love. I have known him pro- 
eſs himſelf a man-hater, while his cheek was 
lowing with compaſſion; and while his looks 
vere ſoftened into pity, I have heard him uſe the 
anguage of the moſt unbounded ill- nature. Some 
affect humanity and tenderneſs, others boaſt of 
aving ſach'diſpoſitions from Nature; but he is the 
nly man I ever knew who feemed aſhamed of his 


— 


(9) [= 
natural benevolence. He takes as much pains 
hide his feelings as any hypocrite would to tonced 
his indifference ; but on every unguarded momen 
the maſk drops off, and reveals him to the 
ſuperficial obſerver. 1 
In one of our late i into the county 
happening to diſcourſe upon the proviſion that u 
made for the poor in England, he ſeemed amazel 
how any of his countrymen could be ſo fooliſh 
weak as to xelieve occaſional objects of charity 
when the Jaws had made ſuch ample proviſion fa 
their ſupport. In every pariſh houfe, ſays he, the 
the poor are ſupplied with food, cloaths, fire, ani 
a bed to lie on; they want no more, I defire nd 
more myſelf; yet ſtill they ſeem diſcontentel, 
I'm ſurprized at the inactivity of our magiſtratey 
in not taking up ſuch vagrants who are 1 
8 A the induſtrious; I'm ſarprined (ih i 
| e are. found to relieve them, hen ti 
eg de * at the ſame time ſenſible that it, in 4 
meaſure, EDconrages idleneſs, extravagnce, and in, 
Ee Were I to adviſe any man for whota] 
ad the leaſt regard, I would caution him by. al 
means not to be impoſed upon by their falſe pretences 
let me aſſure you, Sir, they are impoſtors, cl 
one of them; and rather merit a priſon than 
le was proceeding in this ſtrain earneſt] 
diſſuade me from an imprugence of _ which. 
ſeldom guilty; when an old man who Rill bal 
bout him the remnants. of tattered” finery, implored 
e ee He aſſured us that he was po com 
gar, but forced | into the ſhameful | 
n upport a wife and five bungry "chil 
dren. "Bong Ne ed againſt ſuch falſhoods, bu 
ſtory had not the leaſt influence upon 5 Lou it 
was 8 otherwiſe with the man in black could 


ſee it, viſibly * upon his countenance, 25 


— - 


tally interrupt his harangue. I could  eafily 
erceive that his heart burned to relieve. the five. 
ing children, but he ſeemed aſhamed to dif+ 
over his weakneſs to me. While he thus heſita · 
:d between compaſſion and pride, I pretended to 
ok another way, and he ſeized 2 
f giving the poor petitioner. a piece of ſilyer, dide 
ing him at the ſame time, in order that I ſhould 

ot hear, go work for his bread, and got tieze 
aſſengers with ſuch impertinent falſchoods for the 
uture. * OY | "ot 1 8 4 3415 
As he had fancied himſelf quite unperceived, 
e continued, as we proceeded, to frail againſt 
ergars with as much animoſity as before; he 
hrew'in ſome epiſodes on his own amazing pru- 
ence and economy, with his profound ſkill 
diſcovering impoſtors; he explained the man 
er in which he would deal with beggars were 
e a magiſtrate, hinted at enlarging ſome of the 
riſons for their reception, and told two ſtories 
f ladies that were robbed by beggarmen. He 
as beginning a third to the ſame purpoſe, when 
tailor with a wooden leg once more croſſad 
ur walks, deſiring our pity, and bleſſing our 
mbs. I was for going on without taking an 
otice, but my friend looking wiſhfully upon the 

oor petitioner, bid me ſtop, and he would :ſhew 
e with how much eaſe he could at any time 
etect an inn; 8 
He now therefore aſſumed a look of importance, 
d in an angry tone began to examine the ſailor, 
emanding in what engagement he was thus diſ- 
bled and rendered unfit for ſervice. The ſailor 
plied in a, tone as angrily as he, that he had 
een an officer on board à private ſhip of war, and 
hat he had loſt his leg abroad in defence of 
oſe who did nothing at home. At this Ws 8 


rr 
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all my friend's *. vaniſhed in a-moment; 
he had not a fingle queſtion more to aſk z be 5. 
only ſtudied what method he ſhould take to 
lieve him unobſerved, He had however no ei in 
part to act, as he was obliged to preſerve the appeaicr 
ance of ill- nature before me, and yet relieye him 
_ ſelf by relieving the ſailor. Caſting therefore a f 
rious look upon ſome bundles of chips which th 
fellow carried in a ſtring at his back, my friend ds 
manded how he ſold his matches; but not waiting 
for a reply, defired, in a ſurly tone, to have a ſh 
ling's worth. The ſailor ſeemed at firſt ſurpriſii u 
preſenting his whole bundle, Here, maſter, ſaysb 
take all my cargo, and a blefling into the bargin. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe with what an aird 
triumph my 'friend marched off with his new pur 
chaſe, he affured me that he was firmly of opi 
nion that thoſe fellows muſt; have Rolen |thei 
goods, who could thus afford to ſell them fo 
half value; he informed me of ſeveral differ 
uſes to which thoſe chips might be applied; l 
expatiated largely upon the ſavings that would n 
ſult from lighting candles with a match _infteg 
of thruſting them into the fire. He averred, thi 
he would as ſoon have parted with a tooth as Wl... 
money to thoſe vagabonds, unleſs for ſome valuaba 
conſideration. I cannot tell how long this pa ene 
gyric upon frugality and matches might have col 
tinued, had not his attention been called off 
another object more diftreſsful than either of til 
former. A woman in rags, with one child in hd 
arms, and another on her back, was attempting i 
fing ballads, but with ſuch a mournful voice f 
it was difficult to determine whether | ſhe wa 
finging or crying. A wretch, who, in the deep 
cf dilireſs Kill aimed at good humour, Was 4 
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PO. Ys 7 
jet my friend was by no means capable of with-, | 
: landing: His vgs and his diſcourſe were in- - 
tantly interrupted ; upon thisoccaſion his very diſ- 
ſimulation had forfaken 1 him. Even, in m 
ence, he immediately applied his hands to his poc- 
ets, in order to relieve her; but gueſs his = 


e money he carried about him to former objects. 
he miſery painted in the woman's viſage, was not 
alf ſo ſtrongly expreſſed as the agony in his. 
e continued to ſearch for ſome time, but to no 
L till, at length, recollecting himſelf, with 
face of ineffable good- nature, as he had no m- 
ey, he put * r 
* uches. a ; 


KETTER XXVI. 


To. the ſame. . 
48 ads appeared ſomething ee in 


t ſurprized me what could be his motives for thus 
oncealing virtues which others take ſuch pains to 
liſplay. I was unable to repaſs my defire of 
nowing the hiſtory of a man who thus ſeemed to 
& under continual reſtraint, and whoſe benevo- 
ence was rather the effect of appetite than reaſon. 
= not however till after repeated 5 « 
te thou ht pr to gratify my curiolity,  ** If 
* you fond; ſays e, 2 e 2 breadth 
ſcapes, iny hiſtory muſt certainly pleaſe; for - 
have been for twenty years wore the 5 5 verge 
0 at without ever png ary 8 . 
My father, the oungtr fon ot amily, 
vas poſſeſſed of "4 fan | living in the Ns 
His education was above his fortune, and his ge- 
_ & nerolity 


jon, when he found he had already given away all 


the character of my companion, I muſt own © 
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U 3 £, 
« nerolity. g. eater Ga $i education. Por * 
as, he had his flatterers ſtill poorer than him, 
« ſelf; for every dinner he gave them, they re 
turned him an A be in praiſe; and thi 
« was all he wanted; the ſame ambition that ac 
<5 "tuates a monarch at the head of an army influ 
<< enced my father at the head of his table; he 
4 told: the ſtory of the i and that wa 
laughed at; he repeated the jeſt jeſt of the two ſche 
<« Jars and one pair of breeches, and the company 
< laughed at that; but the tory of Ta ﬀy in the 
© ,ſedan chair was ſure to ſet the table in a roars 
e thus his pleaſure encreaſed in proportion to the 


© pleaſure he gave; he loved all t world, d 
g cc 45 fancied all the world loved him. | 
in « As his fortune was but ſmall, he lived up u. 
bl © the very extent of it; he had no intentions of ˖ 
3 e leaving his children money, for that was droſs; - 
bo & he was reſolved they ſhould have learning; fo 0 
6 <« learning, he uſed to obſerve, was better than i n 
Hi & yer or gold. For this purpoſe he undertook ty 5 
Ht e inſtruct us himſelf ;-ahd took as much pains ty 5 
0 «© form our morals, as to improve our underſtand- A 
39 « ing. We were told that univerſal benevolency 1 
11 < was what firſt ſemented- be, we were taugt 
71 << to conſider all the wants of mankind as our o I; 
14 to regard the human face divine with affect ſe 
. % and eſteem; he wound us up to be mer 2 
*| ec chines of pity, and rendered us incapable oi cc 
i <« withſtanding the lighteſt impülſe made eithe f. 
kl « by real or fictious diſtreſs 3 in a word, fh 
" 4 were perfectly inſtructed in the art of gibi or 
| « away thouſands before we were. taught the mon m. 
| 40 neceſſary qualifications of getting a farthing. en 
| I cannot avoid imagining, that thus refindi in 
| 4e by his leſſons out of all m y ſuſpicion, and diveſt- V. 
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«G ed of even all the little cunning which . 


© had given me, I reſembled,” upon my firſt en- 
trance into the. buſy and inſidious world; one bf 

© thoſe gladiators who were expoſed with ar- 

© mour in the amphitheatre at Rome, My father, 

© however, who had only ſeen the world on one 

+ ſide, ſeemed to triumph in my ſuperior diſeern · 
ment; though my whole ſtock of wiſdom con- 

« ſiſted in being able to talk like himſelf upon ſub- 

« jets that once were uſeful, becauſe they were 
then topics of the buſy world; but that now 

« were utterly uſeleſs, becauſe connected with 

© the buſy world no longer.. N 
« The firſt opportunity he had of finding his - | 
« expectations diſappointed, was at the very mid- 

# dling figure I made in the univerſity ;| he had 
( flattered himfelf that he ſhould ſoon ſee me riſ- 
ing into the foremoſt rank in literary reputation, 

but was mortified to find me utterly unnoticeU 
and unknown. His diſappointment might have 
been partly aſcribed to his having over- rated my 

* talents, and partly to my diſlike of mathematical 
reaſonings at a time, when my imagination and 
memory yet unſatisfied, were more eager after. 
new objects, than defirous of reaſoning upon 
thoſe I knew. This did not, however, : pleafe 
my tutors, who obſerved indeed, that I was a2 
little dull; but at the ſame time allowed, that 1 
ſeemed to be very good natured, and had no harm 

in me. A e 


« After I had reſided at college ſeven years, my 


father died, and left me—his bleſſing. Thus | 
ſhoved from ſhore without il] -nature to protect. 
or cunning to guide, or proper ſtores to ſubſiſt | 
me in ſo dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to 
embark in the wide world at twenty-two, But, L 


in order to ſettle in life, my friends adviſed (for 


Vor. 1. 


HEN ; 
Le they always adviſe when they begin to deſpiſ 
c lg they adviſed me, I ſay, to go into 4 
To be obliged to wear a long wig, when 
& ted a ſhort one, or a black coat, when I; 
<< nt. Illy dreſſed in brown, I thought was ſuch 
cc reſtraint upon 1 that abſolutely re 
< jected the propoſa]. A prieſt in England, is no 
< the ſame mortified creature with a bonze in Chi 
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j 8 na; with us, not he that faſts beſt, but eats be ct 
0 1 1s eee the beſt liver; yet I rejected a life . 
0 & luxury, indolence, and alle from no other con. 
| c ſideration but that boyiſh one of dreſs. So ibi 
| 40 my friends were now perfectly ſatisfied I was u 

66 


«© done; and yet they thought it a pity for on 
c _ had not the leaſt harm i in him, and was { 
17 good natured. 50 
| ng Cane naturally begets e 
© was admitted as flatterer to a great man. quit fin 
„I was ſurprized, that the ſituation of a Aatren 1 
cat a great man's table could be mona diſag 
ce ble; there was no great trouble in iltening . 
A tentively when his lordſhip ſpoke, and laugh 
< ing when he looked round for app'aute, Thi 
<6 even good- manners might have obliged met 
* perform. I found, however, too ſoon, Ma! 
« Jordſhip was a greater dunce than myſelf; a 
% from, that very moment flattery was at ane 
I now rather. aimed at ſetting him right, tha 
sat receiving his abſurdities with fubmifh — 
66 Matter thoſe we do not know is an eaſy taſk b 
© to flatter our intimate acquaintances, all 
4c foibles are ſtrongly in our eye, is drudgery 100 
e portable, Every time I now opened my lips 
4 praiſe, my falſhood went to my conſcience; 
4e ſordſhip ſoon perceived me to be very unfit f 
& ſervice; I was therefore diſcharged : my pat! 


70 at the ſame time * graciouſly pens 4 ol 
| en 
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e 
< ſerve, that he believed I was tolerabſy good · na- 
<« tured, and had not the leaſt harm in me. 

« Diſappointed in ambition I had recourſe to 
et Iove. A young lady, who lived with her aunt, 
« and was: poſſeſſed of a pretty fortune. in her own | 
« diſpoſal, had given me, as I fancied, ſome rea- 
« fon to expect ſucceſs. The ſymptoms by which I 
« was guided were ſtriking; ſhe had always laughed 
« with me at her aukward acquaintance, and at 
i her aunt among the number; ſhe always obferv- 
« ed, that a man of ſenſe would make a better huſ- 
« band than a fool, and J as conftantly applied the 
ce obſervation in my own favour.” She continually 
« talked in my company of friendſhip and the beau- 
© ties of the mind, and ſpoke of Mr. Shrimp, m 
rival's high-heel'd ſhoes with deteſtatian. The 
© were circumſtances which I thought ftrongly in 
« my favour; ſo after reſolving, and re-teſolving, 
had courage enough to tell her my mind. Miſs 
heard my propoſal with ſerenity, ſeeming at the 
* ſame time to ſtudy the figures of her fan. Out 
* at laſt it came, There was but one ſmall objec- 
tion to complete our | happineſs, | which was no 
more, than that was married three 
* months before to Mr. Shrimp, with high-heel'd 
© ſhoes ] By way of conſolation however ſhe obſer- _ 


© dreſſes to her aunt would probably kindle her into 
* ſenſibility ; as the old lady always allowed me to 
be very good natured, and not to have the leaſt 

{ ſhare of harm in me, | ROE | 


to them I was reſolved to apply. O friendſhip! 
thou fond ſoother of the human breaſt, to thee 
we fly in every calamity; to thee the wretched 
* ſeek for ſuccour; on thee the care-tired ſon of 
miſery fondly relies; from thy kind affiſtance the 
: „ unfortunate 


* ved, that tho' I was diſappointed in her, my ad- 


“ Yet ſtill I had friends, numerous friends, and 1 
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. <6 tain occaſion, and was reſolved to take it up 


de been ridiculous in the higheſt degree, and fo 
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would recommend it to you to borrow the wha 


1 100 5 
0; unfortubate always hopes relief, aind may k 
ever ſure of-—diſappointment!. My firſt appli 
, cation was to a city ſcrivener, who had Degus 
offered to lend me money when he knew 10 
c not want it. I informed him, that now was ti 
e time to put his friendſhip to the teſt; : that] 
'<6 wanted to borrow a couple of hundreds for a 
Fre * 
4 him. And pray, Sir, eried my friend, do you 
ant all this mon 17 Indeed 1 never wanted 
more, returned I. I zm ſorry for that, eries th 
4 ſcrivener, with all my heart; for they who wat 
c money when they come to borrow, will ali 
% want money when they ſhould come to pay, 

From him I flew with indignation to one 
ec the beſt friends I had in the world, and made thi 
„ ſame requeſt, ' Indeed, Mr. Dry- bones,” eries u 
6c friend, I alwa i thought it would come to thi 
< You know; » I would not adviſe you but ki 
<« your own bonds but your conduct. Sus hithert 


6 eo your acquaintance always thought you | 
40 filly fellow); let me ſee, you want tw 
4. hundred pounds; do you onſy want two wy 
« dred, fir,” exactly ? To: confeſs a truth, retu 

<<. Gd I. I ſhall want three hundred; but cbm 
ce have another friend from whom I can borrew til 
e reſt. Why then, replied my friend, if you wou 
et take my advice; and you know I ſhould n 
<<. preſume to adviſe you but for your own good, . P' 


« ſome from that other friend; and then one not 
£ will ſerve for all, you know, - | | 
Poverty now began to come faſt upon 196 1 
e inſtead of growing more provident or cautiot 
* as I grew poor, I became every day more ind, * 
« lent and ſimple. A AE was Ares for fi | 
66 pounc 
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4 an }- 2 | 
„ pounds, I was unable to extricate-hinj ect h 
becoming his bail. When at liberty he fle® 
from his creditors, and left me to take his place. 
In priſon I expected greater ſatisfactions than T 
© had enjoyed at large. I hoped to converſe with 
men in this new world ſimple and believing like 
« myſelf, but I found them as cunning and as cau- © 
$ tious as = in the world I had 1 5 8 
They ſpunged up my money whilft it laſted, 
, — my — * 4 never paid them, and 
cheated me when I played at eribbage. All this 
* was done becauſe they believed me to be very 
good-natured, and knew that I had no harm in 
m. „%% Es TODA LED Is PFTELRS - 
Upon my firſt entrance into this manſion, 
which is to ſome the abode of deſpair, I felt no 
* ſenſations different from thoſe I experienced a= 
broad, I was now on one fide the door, and 
* thoſe who were unconfined were on the other; 
this was all the difference between us. At firſt 
indeed I felt ſome uneaſineſs, in conſidering how 
* I ſhould be able to provide this week for the 
wants of the week enſuing ; but after ſome time, 
* if I found myſelſ ſure of eating one day, I never 
troubled my head how I was to be ſupplied ano- 
ther. I ſeized every precarious meal with the 
utmoſt good humour, indulged no rants of ſpleen. 
at my ſituation, never called down heaven and 
© all the ſtars to behold me dining upon an half- 
, e of radiſhes; my very companions 
© were taught to believe that I liked ſallade hettet 
than mutton. I contented myſelf with thinking, 
that all my life I ſhould either eat white bread or 
brown; conſidered that all that happened was 
beſt, laughed when 1 was not in pain, took the 
world as it went, and read Tacitus often, for - 
want of more books and compan xx. 
F 3 % How 


2 r 
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{ 202 ) 1 
. How long I might have continued in this tot 
« pid ſtate of ſimplicity I cannot tell, had I not 
„ been rouzed by ſeeing an ol] acquaintance, 
4 whomTknewto be a prudent blockhead preferred 
<< toa place in the government. I now found that 
* had purſued a wrong track, and that the true way 
<< of being able to relieve others, was firſt to aim at 
<< independance myſelf. My immediate care, there- 
<c fore, was to leave my preſent : habitation, and 
make an entire reformation in my conduct and 
«« behaviour, For a free, open, undeſigning de- 
„ portment, I put on that of cloſeneſs, prudence 
„ and œconomy. One of the moſt heroic action 
<c I ever performed, and for which I ſhall praiſe 
* myſelf as long as I live, was the refufing half: 
crown to an old acquaintance, at the time whey 
he wanted it, and 1 had it to ſpare; for this 4- 
s Jone I deſerve to be decreed an o vation. 
„I now therefore purſued a courſe of unijnter 
&« rupted frugality, ſeldom wanted a dinner, and 
„ was conſequently. invited to twenty. I ſoon be- 
** gan to get the character of a ſaving hunks that 
© had money; and inſenſibly grew into eſteem, 
„„ Neighbours, have aſked my advice in the diſpoſi 
of their daughters, and I have always taken can 
e not to give any. I have contracted a friendfhy 
<« with an alderman, only by obſerving, that if we 
&« take a farthing from a thouſand pound, it will by 
% a thouſand pound. no longer. I have been in- 
<< vited to a pawnbroker's table, by pretending t0 
4c hate gravy; and am now actually upon'treaty of 
* marriage with a rich widow, for only having 
4 obſerved that the bread was riſing, If ever 
« am aſked. a queſtion, whether I know it or noi 
inſtead of anſwering, I only ſmile and look wils 
«If a charity is propoſed, I go about with the hat, 
« but put nothing in myſelf. If a wretch ſohcis 
. | PS. Nora 
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© impoſtors, and take a certain methdd of not being 
« deceived by never relieving In ſhort,” I now 


© the indigent, is 10 give away ny and thus 
have muc in aur; power ig groe..” + 
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and inſtruction, I could not avoid ob 
great numbers of old bachelors and du es 
with which this city ſeems to be over-run. Sure 
marriage, ſaid I, is hot ſufficiently encouraged, or 
e ſhould never behold ſuch crowds of battered 
beaux and decayed coquets ſtill attempting to drive 
a trade they have been ſo long unfit for, and ſwarm- 
Ing upon the gaiety of the Ne, I behold an old 


mal that lives upon the common ſtock without con- 
Jaws ſhould make iſe of as many ſtratagems, and' 


oils, as the Indians when they hunt the r — 

The mob ſhould be permitted to hallo after him, 

boys might play tricks on him with impunity, eve 
well-bred company ſhould laugh at him, and i 

hen turned of ſixty, he offered to make love; 55 


aa miſtreſs might ſpit i in his face, or, what would be 
le perhaps a greater, 1 0 ſhould taitly ns 
at, the favour]: 7 - 

1ts | A * 
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my pity, I obſerve that the world is filled hh 
© my pity, I obſerve that the world is filled with 


find the trueſt way of finding eſteem even from 


ATELY i in company with my friend? in black, 
whoſe converſation is now both'm 8 


bachelor in the moſt contemptible light, as an ani- 3 
ributing his ſhare: he is a beaſt of prey, and the 


as much force to drive the reluctant N into ths 


„ 


„„ 9 N | 

As for old maids, continued I, they ſhould oo : 
. be treated with ſo much ſeyerity, becauſe I ſuppole . 
. none would be ſo. if they could. No lady in he . 
1 * ſenſes would chuſe to make a ſubordinate figure a A 
chriſtenings and lyings-in, when ſhe might be the . 
principal herſelf ; nor curry favour with a fiſter-in- . 

law, when ſhe might command an huſband, not 

L toil in preparing cuſtards, when ſhe might lie abed 
s and give directions how they ought to be made, 
nor ſtifle all her ſenſations in demure formality, 
when ſhe might with matrimonial freedom ſhake 
her acquaintance by the hand, and wink at a dou- 
ble entendre. No lady could be ſo very ſilly as to 
live ſingle, if ſhe could help it. I conſider an un- 
married lady declining into the vale of years, as 
one of thoſe charming countries bordering on Chi- 
na that lies waſte for want of proper inhabitants, 
We, are not to accuſe the country, but the igno- 
rance of its neighbours, who are jnſenfible of its 
beauties, though at liberty to enter and cultivag 
the ſoil. 3 „ 
Indeed, Sir, replied my companion, you are 
every little acquainted with the Engliſh ladies to 
de think they are old maids againſt their will. 1 
« dare venture to affirm that you can hardly ſeledt 
<< one of them all, but has had frequent offers of 
„ marriage, which, either pride or avarice has pot 
«5 — 32 reject. Inſtead of thinking it a diſ- 
grace, they take every uccaſion to boaſt of 
«© their former cruelty ,;- a ſoldier does not exult 
% more when he counts over the wounds he has 
& received, than a female veteran when ſhe relates 
the wounds ſhe has formerly given: exhauſtlels 
« when ſhe begins a narrative of the former death- 
s dealing power of her eyes. She tells of the 
* knight in gold Jace, who died with a. ſingle 
“ frown, and never roſe again till he was _ 
SF; 3 5 — I 


* 
* ; 


| Hs 4 
& ried to his maid : Of the ſquire, who being eru- 
« elly denied, in a rage, flew to the window, and 


K « lifting up the ſaſh, threw himſelf in an agony— 
(into his arm chair: Of the p rfon, who croſſed 
tt, Wl © in love, reſolutely ſwallowed opium, which ba- 
in. viſhed the ſtings of def ifed love by——making 

« him ſleep. In ſhort, the talks over her former 


* « Jofſes with pleaſure, and, like ſome tradeſmen, 
ge, « finds conſolation in the many bankruptcies the 
. has fu tf; EO 8 : 
5 « For this reaſon, whenever I ſee a ſuperannuat- 
u-. ed beauty ſtill unmarried, 1 tacitly accuſe her 

% (either of pride, avarice, coquetry. or affecta- 
n. tion. There's Miſs Jenny Tinderbox, I once 
M6 remember her to have had ſome beauty, and a 
(„moderate fortune. Her elder fiſter happened to 

« marry a man of quality, and this feemed as a 
« ſtatute of virginity againft poor Jane. Becauſe 


py « there was one lucky hit in the family, ſhe was 

( reſolved not «to diſgrace it by introducing a 
'? 4 tradeſman ; by thus rejecting her equals, and 
( neglected or deſpiſed by her ſuperiors, ſhe now 
oB acts in the capacity of tutorefs, to her ſiſter's 
I children, and utidergoes the druffgery of three 
20 © ſervants, without receiving the wages of one. 
of WM © Miſs' Squeeze, was a pawnbroker's daughter; 
of MI ber father had early taught her that money was 
© 2 "oy ood thing, and left her a moderate for- 
of MW * tune at h's death. She was fo perfectly ſenſible, 
ir Wl © of the value of what ſhe had got, that the was 
2 WM reſolved never to part with a farthing without an 
equality on the part of her ſuitor; ſhe thus re- 
i; WM fuſed ſeveral offers made her by people who want- 


ed to better / themſelves, as the ſaying is; and 
* grew old and ill-natured, without ever conſider- 
ing that ſhe ſhould have made an abatement in 
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* talks inceſſantly of the beauties of the mind 


. 


“her pretenfions, from her face being pale, and 


marked with the ſmall-pox. 1 0 

Lady Betty Tempeſt on the contrary had 
beauty, with fortune and family. But, fond of 
conqueſt, ſhe paſſed from triumph to triumph; 


* ſhe had read plays and romances, and there had 


learned that a plain man of common ſenſe: was no 
better than a fool; ſuch ſhe refuſed, and ſighed 


only for the gay, giddy, inconſtant and thought- 


leſs; after ſhe had thus rejected hundreds who 
liked her, and ſighed for hundreds who deſpiſed 
her, ſhe found herſelf inſenſibly deſerted: at pre- 
ſent ſhe is company only for her aunts and cou- 
ſins, and ſometimes makes one in a country- 
dance, with only one of the chairs for a partner, 
caſts off round a joint- ſtool, and ſets to a corner 
cupboard. In a word, ſhe is treated with civil 
contempt from every quarter, and placed, like a 
piece of old faſhioned lumber, merely to fill, up 


„ee, | 


<« But Sophronia, the ſagacious Sophronia ; how 
ſhall I mention her? She was taught to love 
Greek, and hate the men from her very infancy { 
ſhe has rejected fine gentlemen becauſe they 
were not pedants, and pedants hecauſe they were 
not fine gentlemen ; her exquifite ſenſibiltty has 
taught her to diſcover every fault in every lover, 
and her inflexible juſtice has prevented her par- 
doning them; thus ſhe rejected ſeveral offers, 
till the wrinkles of age had overtaken her; and 
now, without one good feature in her. face, ſhe 


Farewell, 
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ERE we to eſtimate the learning of th? 
Engliſh by the number of books that are 
yery day publiſhed among them, perhaps no coun- 
ry, not even China itſelf, could equal them in 
his particular. I have reckoned not leſs than 
wenty-three new books publiſhed in one day; 
which upon computation,” makes eight thouſand. 
three hundred and ninety-five in one year. Moſt 
„ot theſe are not confined to one fingle ſcience, 
„ but embrace the whole circle. Hiſtory, politics, poe- 
nr try, mathematics, metaphyſics, and the philoſophy 
vil of Nature are all comprized in a manual-not larger 
* 4 man that in which our childaen are taught the 
up letters. If then we ſuppoſe the learned of England 
to read but an eighth part of the works which 
daily come from the ' preſs (and ſure none can 
Ve pretend to learning upon leſs eaſy terms) at this 
J nte every ſcholar will read a thouſand books in 
one year. From ſuch a calculation you may con- 
ere jecture what an amazing fund of literature a man 
. muſt be poſſeſſed of, who thus reads three new 
er, books every day, not one of which but contains 
2. all the good things that ever were faid or written. 
And yet I know not how it happens, but the 
Engliſh are not in reality ſo learned as would ſeem 
ſhe from this calculation. We meet but few who know 
all arts and ſciences to perfection ; whether it is 
| that the generality are incapable of ſuch exten- 
ll. i five knowled ge, or that the authors of thoſe books 
are not adequate inſtructors. In China, the em- 
peror himſelf takes cogniſance - of all the doctors 
R. I in the kingdom who profeſs authorſhip, In Eng- 
: F6 land, 


| = 105 TTY „ | 
land, every man may be an author that can write; 
for they have by law a liberty not only of ſaying 
what they pleaſe, but of being alſo. as dull a 
they pleaſe. 
Yeſterday I teſtified my ſuptize to the man 
in black, where writers could be found in ſuf- 


ficient number to throw off the books I daily 8 
| ſaw erowding from the preſs. I at firſt i imagi- 4 
ned that their learned ſeminaries might take this f 
method of inſtructing the world. But to obviate I. 
this objection, my companion aſſured me, that the Will a 
doctors of colleges never wrote, and that ſome Wi 
of them had actually forgot their reading; but ff 
if you deſire, continued he, to ſee a collection of 
authors, I fancy I can introduce you this evening Y. 
to a club, which aſſembles every Saturday at ſeven, Wl de 
at the ſign. of the broom near Iſlington, to talk he 
over the buſineſs of the laſt, and the entertain- as 
ment of the week enſuing. I accepted his in-: hi 
vitation,. we. walked together, and entered | the Wl ci 
houſe ſome time before the uſual hour for ns co 
company aſſembling. qu 
My friend took this opportunity of letting me 
iuto the characters of the principal members of Wl he 
the club, not even the hoſt excepted, who, it Ml dre 
ſeems, was once an author himſelf, but preferred cor 
by a bookſeller to this ſituation as a reward for pla 
his former ſervices. N [x 
The firſt perſon, ſaid he, of our ſociety” 5 deſ 
doctor Nonentity, a metaphyſician. Moſt peo - ter: 
ple think him a profound ſcholar; but as he doc 
ſeldom; ſpeaks, I cannot be poſitive in that par- the. 
ticular; he generally fpreads hinifelf befere the {roi 
fire, ſucks his pipe, talks little, drinks much, the 
and is reckoned very good company. I'm told Wwe 
he writes indexes to perfection, he makes eſſays oy 
on the origin of __ THREE enquires Wand 


upon 


15 Rf 109! ” 
upon any ſubject, and draws up an anſwer to 
any book upon twenty-four hours warning. You | 
may diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the com- 
pany by his long grey wig, and the blue hand- 
kerchief round his neck. 

The next to him in merit and Gen is Ti 
Syllabub, a drole creature; he fometimes ſhines 
as a ſtar of the firſt magnitude among the choice 
ſpirits of the age; he is reckoned equally excel 
lent at a rebus, a riddle, à baudy ſong, and 
an hymn for the tabernacle. You will khow him 
by his ſhabby finery, his powdered wig⸗ dirty 
ſhirt, and broken fi k ſtockings. | 

After him ſucceeds Mr. Tibs, a very uſefut 
hand; he writes receipts for the bite of a mad 
dog, and throws off an eaſtern tale to perfction; 
he underſtands the 'bu/ieſs of an author as well 
as any man; for no bookſeller m—_— can in 
him; you may diſtinguiſh - him by the peculiar” 
clumſineſs of his figure and the nene of his 
coat: however; though it be coarſe, (as he fre | 
_ tells the company) he has paid for it. 

wyer Squint i is the dolitican of the ſociet 
he — + ſpeeches for parliament, © writes E 2 
dreſſes to his fellow ſubjects, and letters to noble 
commanders, he gives the hiſtory of every new, 
play, and finds feaſonable * upon every oc-· 
caſion.—my companion was proceeding in his 
deſeription, when the hoſt came running in with 
terror on his countenance to tell us, that the 
door was beſet with bailiffs. If that be the cafe 
then, ſays my companion, we had as good be 
going; for I am poſitive we ſhall not fee one of 
the company this night. Wherefore diſappointed 
we were both obliged to return home, he to en- 
joy the oddities which compoſe his character alone, 
and I to write as uſual er the friend the occurs 
rences of the day. | Adieu. 
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n From the ſame, e Fes 
BY my laſt advices from Moſcow, . I find the ca- 


> ravan has not yet departed from China: I ſtill 


continue to write, expecting that you may receiye 
a large number of my letters at once. In them you 


will find rather a minute detail of Engliſh peculia- 


rities, than a general picture of their manners or 
diſpoſition. Happy it were for mankind if all tra- 
vellers would thus, inſtead of characteriſing a peo- 
ple in general terms, lead us into a detail of thoſe 
minute circumſtances which firſt influenced their 
opinion: the genius of a country ſhould be inveſti- 
gated with a kind of experimental enquiry : by this 
means we ſhould have more preciſe and juſt, no- 
tions of foreign nations, and detect travellers them- 
2 when they happened to form wrong conelu- 
1ions. „„ . IF 1 E 
My friend and I repeated our viſit to the club of 
authors; Fwhere, upon our entrance, we found the 


The poet, in ſhabby finery, holding a_many- 
ſcript in his hand, was, earneſtly endeavouring to 
perſuade the company to hear him read the Auſt 
book of an heoric poem, which he had compoſed 
the day before. But againſt this, all the members 
very warmly objected. They knew no reaſon why 
any member of the club ſhould be indulged, with 
à particular hearing, when many of them had pub- 
lied whole volumes which had never been | 
in. They inſiſted that the law ſhould be obſerved, 
- where reading in company, was expreſly noticed. 
It was in vain that the plaintiff pleaded the pecuhar 
| Loi] 2 merit 


members all aſſembled and engaged in a loud de- 
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F 
merit of his piece; he ſpoke to an aſſembly inſetiſi 


opened, and read by the ſecretary, where it 2 5 
preſly enacted, That whatſoever poet, ſpeech- 

« maker, critic, or hiſtorian, ſhould . to 
«© engage the company by reading his own works, 

«© he was to lay down fix-pence previous to open- 

« ing.the manuſcript, and ſhould be charged one 
« ſhilling an hour while he continued reading ; the 
„ (aid ſhilling to be equally diſtributed among the 

& company as a recompence for their trouble.“ 

Our poet ſeemed at firſt to ſhrink at the penalty, 
heſitating for ſome time whether he ſhould de 
the fine, or ſhut up the poem; but looking — 
and perceiving two ſtrangers in the room, his love 
of fame out-weighed his prudence, and la aying i 
down the ſum by law eftabliſhed, he inſiſte 
his prerogative. 

A profound ſilence enſuing, he began by ex- 
plaining his deſign. * Gentlemen, ſays he, the 
preſent piece is not one of your common epic 
poems, which come from the preſs like paper kites 
in ſummer ;z there are none of your Turnuſes or 
Dido's in it ; it is an heorical deſcription of Nature. 
only beg you'll endeavour to make your ſouls 
1- WH uniſon with mine, and hear with the ſame enthuſi- 
to am with which I have written. The poem begins 
it with the deſcription of an author's bed-chamber : 
ed the picture was ſketched in my own apartment; for 
2x3 you muſt know, gentlemen, that I am myſelf the 
hy WE heroe. Then putting himſelf into the attitude of 
ith an orator, with all the emphaſis of voice and ace | 
b- tion, he proceeded. |. | 
ed Wl © Where the Red Lion flaring o'er the ways. 
ed, WM invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay; 
ed. Where Calvert's butt, and Parſon's black e 
ar 5 the drabs and bloods of Drury lane; 
eri There 


ble to all his eee 3 the book of laws ws | 


There in a lonely room; from bailiffs ſnug, - 
The muſe found Scroggen ſtreteh'd beneath a rug, 
A window patch'd with paper lent a ray: 

That dimly ſhew'd the ſtate in which he laß; 

The ſanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread: | * 

The royal page of gooſe was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew 3+ - * 

The ſeaſons fram'd with lifting found a place, 

And 2 prince William ſhew'd his lamp- black 

face: t e 

The morn was cold, he views with keen deſire 

The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was ſcor'd, 

And fivecrack'd tea cups dreſs'd the chimney board 

A night cap deck'd his brows inſtead of bay, - 

A cap by night——a ſtocking all the day! 

With this Iaſt line he ſeemed ſo much elated, 
that he was unable to proceed: There gentle- 
men, cries he, there is a deſcription. for you; 

Rablais's bed-chamber is but a fool to it: 

: A cap by might——a flicking all the day, 

There is ſound and ſenſe, and truth, and nature in 

the trifling compaſs of ten little ſyllables 

He was too much employed in felf-admiration to 
obſerve the company: who by nods, winks, ſhrugs, 
and ſtifled laughter, teſtified every mark of con- 
tempt. He turned ſeverally to each for their opi- 
nion, and found all however ready to applaud, 

One ſwore it was inimitable; another ſaid it was 

damn'd fine; and a third cried out in a rapture Ca- 

riſſimo. At laſt addrefling himſelf to the preſident, 
and pray, Mr. Squint fays he, let us have For 
opinion. Mine, anſwered the preſident, (taking 
the manuſcript out of the author's hands) may this 
olaſs fuffocate me, but I think it equal to any 


thing 1 have ſeen; and I fancy, (continued he 
ro 8 | «doubling 
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hor's pocket) PRHnS OLI FEY honour when 
t comes out ſo I 


ng to hear more of it at preſent ; ex ungue Hercu- 
m, we are ſatisfied, perfectly ſatisfied. The au- 


econd time, and the preſident made as many to 
prevent him. Thus though with reluctance he 
as at laſt obliged to ſit down, contented with 
he commendations for which he had paid. 
When this tempeſt of poetry and. praiſe was 
blown over, one of the company changed the fub- 
ect, by wondering how any man can be ſo dull 
bs to write poetry at preſent, . ſince proſe itſelf 
ould hardly pay. Would you think it, gentle- 
en, continued he, I have actually written laſt week: 
ixteen prayers, twelve bawdy jeſts, and three ſer-! 
mons, all at the rate of fix-pence a-piece ; and 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, the bookſeller has 
oſt by the bargin. Such ſermons would once 


ave neither piety, taſte, nor humour among us. 
poſitively if this ſeaſon does not turn out better 


han it has begun, unleſs the miniſtry commit ſome 
„ lunders to furniſh. us with a new topic of abuſe, 
- WF ſhall reſume my old buſineſs of working at the 
i- rreſs, inſtead of finding it employment. 1 
d. WW The whole club ſeem to join in condemning the 
as aſon, as one of the wor ſt 3 come for ſome 


s bough I follow them up as cloſe as poſſible, yet 
15 an hardly get a ſingle ſubſcription in a week. 
f he houſes of the great are as inacceſſible as. a 


[rontier garriſon at mid-night. I never ſee a no» 


goubling up the poem, and. forcing it into the au- 
ſhall beg leave to put it in, We 
vill not intrude upon your Fa in deſir- 


hor made two or three attempts to pull it out a 


ave gained me a prebend's ſtall; but now alas we W 


ime; a gentleman particularly obſerved that the 

obility were never known to ſubſcribe worſe than 

at preſent. I know not how it happens, ſaid 14 | 
Kk. 
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bleman's door half opened that ſome ſurly potter 
or footman does not ſtand full in the breach, 1 
was yeſterday to wait with a ſubſcription. propoſal 
upon my lord Squaſh the Creolin. I had poſted 
myſelf at his door the whole morning, and juſt as 
TP was getting into his coach, thruſt my propoſal 
nugg into his hand folded up in the form of a let- 

ter from myſelf, He juſt glanced at the ſuperſcript- 
tion, and, not knowing the hand, conſigned it to is 
His valet' de chambre; this reſpectable perſonage ll bc 
treated it as his maſter, and put it into the hands Wl th 
of the porter. The porter graſped my propoſal m. 
frowning ; and, meaſuring my figure from top to Bi * 
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toe, put it back into my own hands unopened. ve 
„To the devil I pitch all the nobility, cries 2 be 
little man, in a peculiar accent, I am ſure they Wi tin 
have of late uſed me moft ſcurvily. - You mult e. 
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know, gentlemen, ſome time ago, upon the ar- 
rival of a certain noble duke from his travels, I fed m 
myſelf down, and vamped up a fine flaunting, po- ine 
etical panegyric, which I had written in ſuch 3 
"© train, that I fancied it would have even wheedled 
milk from a mouſe. In this I reprefented the 
whole kingdom welcoming his grace to his native 
foil, not forgetting the loſs France and Italy would 
fuſtain in their arts by his departure. I expected 
to touch for a bank bill at leaſt ; ſo folding up m 
verſes in gilt paper, I gave my laſt half crown to a 
Severe! ervant to be the bearer, My letter was 
afely conveyed to his grace, and the fervant after 
four hours abſence, during which time 1 led the 
life of a fiend, returned with a letter. four times as 
big as mine. Gueſs my extaſy at the proſpect of 
fo fine a return. I eagerly took the pacquet into 
my hands, that trembled to receive it. I kept it 
ſome time unopened before me, brooding over the 

| expected treaſure it contained; when opening 1t, 
WE * 


n 3 
as I hope to be ſaved, gentlemen, his grace had 
ſent me in payment for my poem no Bank bills, but 
ſix copies of verſe, each longer than mine, ad- 
dreſſed to him upon the ſame occaſion.” 1 

% A nobleman, cries a member, who had hither- 
to been filent, is created as much for the confuſion 
of us authors as the catch-pole, T'll tell you a 
ſtory, gentlemen, which is as true as that this pipe 
is made of clay, When I was delivered of my firſt 
book, I owed my taylor for a ſuit of cloaths, but 
that is nothing new, you know, and may be any 
man's caſe as well as mine. Well, owing him for 
a ſuit of cloaths, and hearing that my book took 
very well, he ſent for his money, and inſiſted upon 
being paid immediately: though I was at that 
time rich in fame, for my book run like wild- fire, 
yet I was very ſhort in money, and being unable 
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t- i to ſatisfy his demand, prudently reſolved to keep 
my chamber, preferring a priſon of my own chyſ- 
o- Wl ing at home, to one of my taylor's chuſing abroad. 

a ln vain the bailiffs uſed all their arts 84 me 
ed Wl from my citadel, in vain they ſent to let me know 
he Wl that a gentleman wanted to ſpeak with me at the 
ve BY ext tavern, in vain they came with an urgent 


— 
— 
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meſſage from my aunt in the country; in vain I 


ed vas told that a particular friend was at the point 
py WM of death, and deſired to take his laſt farewell; I 
) 2 was deaf, inſenſible, rock, 'adamant, the bailiffs 
vas WI could make no impreflion on my hard heart, for E 
ter Neffectually kept my liberty by never ſtirring out of 
the the room, 2 | : 0 . I TT th 


MW © This was very well for a fortnight ; when one 
of morning I received a moſt ſplendid meſſage from 


aro {the ear] of Doomſday, importing that he had read 


it my book, and was in raptures with every line of 
the it; he impatiently longed! to ſee the author, and 
it, {4d ſome deſigns which might turn out greatly to 
\ 
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in order to be punctual to my appointment, I took 


ſtreet and houſe mentioned in his lordſhip's ad- 


the wiſhed for moment of it's ſtopping arrived, thi 
for ſome time I impatiently expected, and letting 
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lars, which, to mo appear inſignificant, that he 
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„ — 
my advantage. I pauſed upon the contents of this 
meſſage, and found their could be no deceit, for 
the card was gilt at the edges, and the bearer, | 
was told had quite the looks of a gentleman, 
Witneſs ye powers, how my heart triumphed at ny 
own importance; I ſaw a long perſpective of feli. 
city before me, I applauded the taſte of the time: 
which never ſaw genius forſaken ; I had prepared: 
ſet introductory ſpeech for the occaſion, five glar- 
ing compliments for his lordſhip, - and two more 
modeſt for myſelf, The next morning, therefore, 


coach, and ordered the fellow to drive to the 


dreſs. I had the precaution to pull up the wins 
dows as I went along to keep off the buſy part ef 
mankind, and, big with expectation, .. fancied the 
coach never went faſt enough. Atlength, however, 


down the door in a tranſport, in order to take 4 \ 
previous view of his lordſhip's magnificent palace cha 
and ſituation, I found poiſon to my light II Hound p 
myſelf, not in an elegant ſtreet, but a pale Eur 
lane, not at a nobleman's door, but the door of ſa 
ſpunging-houſe; I found the coachman bad aloe: 
this while been juſt driving me to jail, and I ſau the 


the bailiff with a devil's face, coming out to-ftc 
6 Fp ĩͤ L rpg 5 
Jo a philoſopher, no circumſtance, howevt! 
trifling, is too minute; be finds inſtruction and 
entertainment in occurrences, which ate paſſel 
over by the reſt of mankind as low, trite, and in- 
different; it is from the number of theſe particus 


is at laſt enabled to form general concluſions z- this, 


therefore, muſt be my excuſe for ſending, ſo oi grove 
: Be | — | 0 pe — ö 8 43 
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1 *r y 
ina accounts of manners and follies, which, 
though minute in their own nature, ſerve mote 
ruly to characteriſe this people than hiſtories of 
their public treaties, eourts, mags.” negotia- 


ions, and ambaſfadors. 4 7 MOR. 5 


Lr xxx. 


From the fame. 


{þ HE Engliſh have not yet brought the art of 
gardening to the ſame perfection with the 
=. but have lately begun to imitate them; 


ature is now followed with greater affiduity than 
n-WWformerly ; the trees are ſuffered to ſhoot out into 
of the utmoſt luxuriance; the ſtreams no longer 
bei forced from their native beds, are permitted to 


wind along the vallies: ſpontaneous flowers take 

place of the finiſhed parterre, and the nay: 
ed meadow af the ſhaven green. | 
Yet ſtill the Engliſh are far behind us in this 
harming art; their deſigners have not yet attained 
a power of uniting inſtruction with beauty. An 
European will ſcarcely conceive my meaning, when 
I ſay that there is ſcarce a garden in China which 
does not contain ſome fine moral, couched under 
the general deſign, where one. is not taught wiſ- 
dom as he walks, and _ the force of ſome noble 
uth, or delicate precept reſulting from the dif- 


-ofition of the groves, ms or grotto's. Permit 
me to illuſtrate what I mean by a Cefcription of my 
lei -ardens at os uamſi. My heart ſtill hovers round 
0" tboſe ſcenes of former kappineſs with pleaſure; and 
= | find a ſatis faction in enjoying them at this —_— 


thou2h but in imagination. 
You deſcended from the houſe between tors 
groves of trees, planted in ſuch a manner, that 
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- they were impenetrable to the eye; while on each 
hand the way was adorned with all that was beauti- 
ful in porcelaine, ſtatuary, and painting. This 
paſſage from the houſe opened into an area ſurround- 
ed with rocks, flowers, trees and ſhrubs, hut all ſ 
diſpoſed as if each was the ſpontaneous production 
of Nature. As you proceeded forward on this lawn, 
to your right and left-hand were two gates, oppo- 
ſite each other, of very different arheitecture and ll © 
deſign ; and before you lay a temple built rather 
with minute elegance than oftentation. f 
The right-hand gate was planned with che u-. 
0d ſimplicity, or rather rudeneſs; ivy claſpei il ** 
round the pillars, the baleful cyprus hung over it; 
time ſeemed to have deſtroyel all the ſmoothnek 
and regularity of the ſtone ; two champions with 
lifted clubs appeared in the act of guarding it's ac- 
ceſs ; dragons and ſerpents were ſeen in the | moſt 
Hideous attitudes, to deter the ſpeCtator from ap- 
proaching; and the perſpective view. that lay be- 
hind, ſeemed dark and gloomy to the laſt degree; 
the ſtranger was tempted to enter _ from the 
motto: PeRvia vIRTUTL. _ + 95 
The oppolite gate Was formed in a very — 
rent manner; the architecture was light, ele 
and inviting ; flowers hung in wreaths roun 10 
pillars; all was finiſhed in the moſt exact and-maſ- 
- terly manner; the very ſtone of which it was built, 
{till preſerved it's poliſh ; nymphs, wrought by the 
hand of a maſter, in the moſt alluring: attitudes, 
beckoned the ſtranger to approach; while all that 
lay behind, as far as the eye could reach, ſeemed 
gay, Iuxuriant, and capable of affording endleſs 
pleaſure. The motto itſelf contributed to invit 
him; for over the gate was written 2 8 word 
FaciLts Drsckxsus. | 5 
| F 
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By this time I fancy you begin to perceive that 
the gloomy gate was deſigned to repreſent the road 
to virtue ; the oppoſite, the more agreeable paſlage 
to vice. It is but natural to ſuppoſe, that the ſpec- 
tator was always tempted to enter by the gate which 
offered him ſo many allurements ; I always in theſe 
caſes left him to his choice; but generally found 
that he took to the left, which promiſed moſt en- 
tertainment. N „ 
Immediately upon his entering the gate of vice, 


3 


=. T F ©&T” 


"Wl the trees and flowers were diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
n. ner as to make the moſt pleaſing impreſſion; but 
ss he walked farther on, he inſenſibly found the 
i: garden aſſume the air of a wilderneſs, the landſkips 
en WY ><gan to darken, the paths grew more intricate, he 
e ppeared to go downwards, frightful rocks ſeemed 
c- hang over his head, gloomy caverns, unexpect- 
oed precipices, awful ruins, heaps of unburied 
bones, and terrifying ſounds, cauſed by unſeen wa- 
be ters, began to take place of what at firſt appeared 
ee; 0 lovely ; it was in vain to attempt returning, the 
the lbyrinth was too much perplexed for any but my- 


ſelf to find the way back. In ſhort, when ſuffi- 
0. ciently impreſſed with the horrors of what he ſaw, 
and the imprudence of his choice, I brought him 
then by an hiden door, a ſhorter way back into the area 
ſtom whence at firſt he had ſtraye tr. 

The gloomy gate now preſented itſelf before the 
ſtranger; and though there ſeemed little in it's ap- 
pearance to tempt his curioſity, yet encourages oy 
the motto, he generally proceeded. The darkneſs 
of the entrance, the frightful figures that ſeemed to 
obſtruct his way, the trees of a mournful green, 
conſpired at firſt to diſguſt him: as he went for- 
ward, however, all began to open and wear a more 
pleaſing appearance, beautiful caſcades, beds of 
owers, trees loaded with fruit or bloſſoms, and 

| | unexpected 
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unexpected brooks, improved the ſcene: he noy 
found that he was aſcending, and, as he' proceeded, 
all Nature grew more beautiful, the proſpe& widen. 
ed as he went higher, even the air itſelf, ſeemed t 
become more pure. Thus pleaſed, and happy fron 
unexpected beauties, I at laſt led him to an arbout 
from whence he could view the garden, and the 
whole country around, and where he might own, 
that the road to Virtue terminated in Happineſs. 

* Though from this deſcription you may imagine, 
that a vaſt tract of ground was neceſſary ty 
exhibit ſuch a pleaſmg variety in, yet be af 
ſured I have ſeen ſeveral gardens in England 
take up ten times the ſpace which mine did, with. 
out half the beauty. A very ſmall extent of ground 
is enough for an elegant taſte ; the greater room is 
required if magnificence is in view. There is n 
ſpot, tho' ever ſo little, which a ſkilful deſigner 
might not thus improve, ſo as to conyey 4 
delicate allegory, and impreſs. the mind with truth 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſary. re 
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From the ſame. 


1 N a late excurſion with my friend into the cou 
try, a gentleman with a blue ribbon tied roun 
his ſhoulder, and in a chariot drawn by fix horks 
paſſed ſwiftly by us, attended with a numerous trail 
of captains, lacquies, and coaches filled with wo 
men. When we were recovered from the dull 
raiſed by this cavalcade, and could continue ou 
diſcourſe without danger of ſuffocation, J obſerva 
. | 
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, my companion, that all this Rate-and eqvipege 
dich he ſeemed to deſpiſe, would in China be re- 
garded with the utmoſt reverence, becauſe ſuch diſ- 
inctions were always the reward of merit; the great. 
eſs of a Mandarine's retinue being a moſt certam 


voor of the ſuperiority of his abilities or virtue. 
be The gentleman. who has now paſſed us, replied 
Wy companion, has no claims from his own merit 
> diſtinction ; he is poſſeſſed neither of abilities nor 
WS irtue ; it is enough for him that one of his ancef- 
oss was nolſeſſed of theſe qualities two hundred 
ers before him. There was a time, indeed, 
7 vhen his family deſerved their title, but they are long 


ince degenerated, and his anceſtors for more than 
entury have been more and more ſolicitious to keep 
p the breed of their dogs and horſes, than that of 
heir children, | This very nobleman, ſimple as he 
cms, is deſcended from a race of ſtateſmen and he- 
oes ; but unluckily his great grandfather marrying a 

ook maid, and ſhe having a trifling paſſion for his 
ordſhip's groom, they ſome how croſſed the ſtrain, 
nd produced an heir, who took after his mother in 

is great love to good eating, and his father in a vio- 
nt affection for h 7 Theſe paſſions have for 

me generations paſſed on from father to ſon. and 
e now become the characteriſtics, of the family, his 
reſent lordſhip being equally remarkable for his 
itchen andlinende. NET ooo 8 
But ſuch a_nobleman, cried I, -deferyes our pity © 
hus placed .in fo high a ſphere of life, which only 

e more expoſes to. contempt. . A king may confer | 
les, but it is perſonal merit alone that infures re- 
ral, I ſuppoſe, added I, that ſuch men who are 
0 /piſed by their equals, neglected by their inferi- 
dur, and condemned to live among involuntary de- 
oußgendants in irkſome ſolitude ? YE IE 
ral Vor. J. 0 | You 


Dou are ſtill under a miſtake, replied: my com 
panion, for though this nobleman is a ſtranger 
generoſity; though he takes twenty opportunitia 
in a day of letting his gueſts know how much he 
deſpiſes them; though he is poſſeſſed neither of tal 
wit, nor ,wiſdom-: though incapable of | improving 
others by his converſation, ;and never known toe 
rich any by his bounty, yet for all this, His ec 
pany 1s eagerly ſought after: he is a lord, an 
that is as much as moſt people deſire in a com 
nion. Quality and title have ſuch allurementy 
that hundreds are ready to give up all their om 
importance, to cringe, to flatter, to look litt 
and to pall every pleaſure in conſtraint, men 
ly to be among the great, though without th 
leaſt hopes of improving their underſtanding, 6 
ſharing their generoſity z they might be happy 
mong their equals, but thoſe are deſpiſed: for ca 
_ pany, where they ire deſpiſed in turn. You 
what a'croud of humble couſins, card-ruined: bea 
and captains on half. pay, were willing to make! 
this great man's retinue down to his country ſea 
Not one of all theſe that could not lead a m- 
comfortable life. at home in their little lodging 
three ſhillings a week, with their Juke-warm di 
ner, ſerved up between two pewter plates f 
cook's ſnop. Vet poor devils, they are willing 
. undergo the impertinance and pride of their ente| 
tainer, merely to be thought to live among 
great: they are willing to paſs the ſummer in d 
_ dage, though conſcious they are taken down on 
approve his lordſhip's taſte upon every occaſion, 
tag all his ſtupid obſervations with a very tru, 
praiſe his ftable, and decant upon his claret 4 
cookery. e „ 
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| The pitiful humiliations of the gentlemen: you 


are now deſeribing, ſaig I, puts me in mind. of 
a cuſtom among the; artars of Koreki, not Che 
tirely diffimilar to: thia we are nous conſidering, * 
The Ruſkans, ;; who; 'trade! with them, carry thither 
a kind of muſhnoome,, which they —— for 
furrs or ſquirrels, erming, (ables, and faxes, Theſe 
uſhrooms the rich Tartars lay up in large quan- 

ities for the winter; and when. a nobleman; makes 
; muſhroom - feaſt, all the neighbours around 
re invited. Tha muſhrooms! are prepared by 
boiling, by which the Water arquires an intoxi- 
ating quality, and id a ſort of drink which the 
artars prize beyond all other. When the no- 
ility and ladies ate aſſembled, and the cerema- 
ies uſual between people. of diſtinction over, 
he muſhroom broth. goes freely round; they 
augh, talk double entendre, grow. fuddled, and 
xcome excellent company. The poorer ſort, who 
ove muſhroom broth to diſtraction as well as the 
ich, but cannot afford it at the firſt hand, poſt 
hemſelves on theſe occaſions raund the huts of 
he rich, and watch the opportunity of the ladies 
nd gentlemen as they,come down to paſs their 
quor, and holding a wooden bowl, catch the 
elicious fluid, very little altered by filtration, 
ing ſtill ſtrongly tinctured with the N ; 
uality, Of this they drink with the utmoſt fati(- 


their betters. | | 
Happy nobility, cries my companion, who can 
ar no diminution of reſpect, unleſs by being ſeized 
th a ſtrangaury; and who when moſt drunk 
© moſt uſeful ; though we have not this cuſtom 
van Stralenberg, a writer of credit, (gives the ſame acroun* 
ths people, Vid. an Hiſtorico Geographical Deſcription of the 


a eifern parts of Europe G Aſia, p, 397. 
2 MT 2 
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among 


ion and thus they get as drunk and as jovi! 
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among us; 1 foreſee, that if it l 
we might have many à toadeater in \Exglai 
ready to drink from che wooden bowl on thek 

oecaſions, and to praiſe dhe flavour ee 
ſhip's liquor: As. we have different claſſes of ge 
try, who knows but we may ſet 4 lord holdig 
the bowl to a miniſter, a knight holding it to l 
Tordſhip, and a ſimple ſquire drinking i doubt 
diſtilled from the loins of | knighthood, *For- 1 
part, I fhall never for the future heaf 
man's ſſatterers haranguing in his praſſe ther | 
-ſhall' not fancy -I behold the wooden” boy! ; 
I can ſee no reaſon why 'a many. who cat live et 
ly and happily at home, ſhould bear the drucge 
of decorum and the impertinence of his ente 
- tainer, unleſs intoxicated with a paſſion for il 
that was quality; unleſs. he thought that wit 
ever came from the great was mop gon and ha 
the Ar you the muſhroonr't in ie” ky um 
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1 dis ſeuſts g. O' Fum Min e 
Is Ut "poſſible" to bear the pibfuny 
tion * choſe iſlanders, when they pre tend 5 


ſtruct me in the ceremonies of China 14. It 
lay it down as a maxim, that every ae vſeem 
comes from t! en muſt expreſs hi ſelf in meqiWand 
phor; ſwear by A lla, rail againſt wine, and were 
have, and. talk and write like a Turk or Pe was 
T hey make n diſtinction between Hur ele or 
manners, and the voluptuous barbarities of ! 
eaſtern neighbours.  Where-ever 1 come, IHHutter! 


either diffidence or aſtoniſhment ; ſome fancy! 


( 128 5 = 
no Cbineſe, becauſe Lam formed more like 2 
man than a monſter; 2nd others ,wonder to find, 
one born five thouſand miles from England, en- 
dued with common ſenſe. Strange, ſay they, that 
2 man who has received bis; education at [ſuch 
a diſtance from London, d. have common 
eule: to be born out of England, and ; wg 
common ſenſe |, impoſſible - — 5 
Engliſhman, in diſguiſe. chis very .,vilage, has no- 
thing of the true exotio barbarity. * en 
1 yeſterday received an invitation from a lady 
of ati Aan, who it ſeems had collected all her 
knowledge of eaſtern, manners from ſicions every 
day propagated here, under the titles of eaſtern 
les, ,and oriental, hiſtories : ſhe. received: me very 
po lite] Js. but ſcemed to: wonder. that I. neglected 
bringing opium and a tobaceo bex; when chairs 
were drawn for the reſt. of the, company, I was 
afigned my place on a cuſhion on the floor. It 
was in vain that 2 ed the Chineſe. uſed. 
chairs as in Europe; >: underſtood, decorums 1 
well to entertain me with the ordinary, « civilities.. .," 
I had ſcarce; been, ſeated. ; to her. di- 
rections, when, the footman 30 d. to pin 
a napkin underany. chin; MR againſt, 
23 being no way Chineſe z, however, the whole 
company, who. ſeems, were a club Eee 
gave it unanimo! ully againſt e d the napkin 
vas pinned accordingly N 
It was impoſſible. role foe angry. 5b people, who - 
ſeemed to err on nly from à exceſs of poli itenef®, 
and I fat contented,, expecting their, impoxtunities 
were now. at an end ; dut as ſpon as ever dinnen 
was ſerved, the lad led whether. 1 was 
for 5 late of Bea "claws, on a: lice of Bird 
p 15 
mls? As theſe were diſhes with which I was 
* ane ted, 165 deſirous. af wa” 
: | 3 
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from à piece of ' beef that . co 

my requeſt at onee diſeoncerted the Tae en 
benz. & Chineſe ese beef that could Heer be 
thefe was no lotal propriety in Chineſe beeßß 
whatever there might be In- Oh nineſe pheaſant.” 905 
faid ry 1 think EF have ſome reaſons'to 
fancy myſelf a judge of theſe matters: ift ſhort, the 
Chineſe ves tac beefg Coche 1 muft be pefmittel 
to recommend the *Pitavy, © there . better 
dreſſed at Pekin; the Taffron and rice are well boil 
ed, 2titl the fpires in peffeckion. 

1 had no ſocner begun to * ns ldd be 
fore me, than L found the 'whole company as much 
aſtonied 26 before; i ſeems T made no ule of my 
ehop-ſticks. A rave gentfernan, whom 2 to 
be an author, Ytrthguelf very Tearniedly (an 'the 
. ſeemed to think) upõn the uſe which wa 

them mn China: he entered into a long 
— wich dimfelf about their firſt nene 
ak without once appeal tome, who mi 
ſuppoſed beſt daputſte of deere enquiry at 
me gertleman therefore took my Rlence Porn 


6f his on ſuperfor ee e was reſchlytdl u 
pur ſue ilie triumpk: the of Sur cities, 1 
tains'ant} aniimsfs, 25 famffarhy as if fre had ben 
born in Quamiſi, but àste as fa natie dt 
the mon; he àttempted to *prove chat I haf 10. 
thing of che: true Chineſe cut. mfr io Age; Nene 
that my check bones Thould ha t, and 
my forehead broader; in Mort, he alt 
me but of my Evuintry, d. gfectudlly 
the reſt of the'rbinpany to del of — == 
I was oin to expote his miſtakes, — 
— that F had nothing of the trus euflem man- 
ner in my delivery. This gentleman's converſ- 
uon (ye 1 be wis's great reader) 


F . 
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England attempt to inſtruct me ini the true. 
idiom, and after he looked round ſome time 
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like our own, 8 chat and common ſenſe; 
ere is nothing, like ſenſe in the true eaſtern Rye: 
here nothing more is required ne Poa yore 
Oh for an hiſtory of Aboulfaguris, the "sf bak. | 

ger, of genii, magicians, rocks, 8 
ets, giants, and enchanters, where | 
T have 
. inter 


bſcure, magnificent, and unintelligible 
itten many a ſheet. of eaſtern tale myſ 
pts the author, and J defy the ſevereſt.critic to 
ay but that I have tuck cloſe to che true manner. 
] have compared a lady's chin to the ſnow upon 
the mountains of Bomek; a ſoldier's ſword, to the 
clouds that obſture the face of heaven. If riches © 
are mentioned, I compare them to the flocks that 
graze the ventant Tefflis; if u: to the miſts 
that veil the brow of mount IL have uſed 
hee and thou, upgn all occaſions, 1 have deferibed 
fallen ſtars, and ſplitting mountains, not barten : 
the little Houries who make a rl 
deſcription. But you ſhall I general 
begin. Eben-ben-bola, who was þ-—w nay ally, 
Ban, was born on the foggy ſummits of Bender- - 
abaſſi. His — _ ag ter than 2 feathers 
which veil the breaſt of the Penguin; his. gqyes were 
like the eyes of doves, when waſhed. y the.dews o 
the morning his hair, which hung like the 

low weeping over the, glaſſy fiream, was, ſo 2 
ful that it ſeemed to reflect it's omn brightneſs ; 
and his feet were as the feet of A wild deer whiah 


fleeth to the tops of the mountains.” There, there, - 


is the true eaſtern taſte for you; every advance 
made towards ſenſe, is only a deviation from ſound. 
Eaſtern tales ſhould always wn nates lofty, m 
lical and, unmeaning - | 

I could -nat..avgid, ſailing. to. best. 3, — 5 
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applauſe, I preſumed to aſk him whether be hall; 
ever travelled into the eaſt ; to which he replied u 
e randy 3 I demanded whether he underſtood 
Chineſe or Arabic, to which: alſo he anſwered x 
before. Then how, Sir, ſaid I, can you pretend 2 
to determine upon the eaſtern ſtile, who are en. : 
tirely unacquainted with the eaſtern writings! 0 
Take, Sir, the word of one who is profe/ſedly a Chi þ 
neſe, and who is afually acquainted with the An. " 
dian writers, that what is palmed upon you daily, 
for an imitation of eaſtern writing, no ways rs 
ſembles their manner, either in ſentiment or die- ( 
tion. In the eaſt, ſimiles are ſeldom uſed, and 1 
metaphors almoſt wholly unknown; but in Chini 
particularly, the very reverſe: of aut you allude * 
to, takes place; a cool phlegmatic method of WW . 
writing prevails there. The writers of that coun. n 
try, ever more aſſiduous to inſtruct than to pleaſe, T 
addreſs rather the judgment than the fancy, | Un. 
Alike many authors of Europe, who have no con: 
ſideration of the reader's time, they generally lea 5 
more to be underſtood than they expreſs, '* | 
+ Beſides, Sir, you muſt not expect from an inbæ wn 
:bitant of China the ſame ignorance, the fam b 
unlettered ſimplicity, that you find in a Tu 
Perſian, or native of Peru. The Chineſe are ver- 
Jed in the ſciences as well as you, and are maſten WW. 
of feveral arts unknown to the people of Europe . 
Many of them are inſtructed not only in ther 
own national learning, but are perfectly well at. . 
quainted with the languages and learning of the p 
weſt, If my word in ſuch a caſe, is not to Ef; 
taken, conſult your own travellers on this head, " 
who affirm, that the ſcholars of Pekin and Sian ©! 
Faftain- theoligical theſes in Latin, The collge i S 
Maſprend, 1 bs but a league from awd 15. one Wi e 
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of your travellers e) came in a body to ſalute our . 


hal 2. 89 | 2 a * 5 5 | 1 
g ba/ſader. Nothing gave me more fincers pleaſure 
in 2 to behold a number © of | priefts' venerable * both 


rom age and motlefly, followed 'by a number of youths 
of all nations, Chineſe, ' apaneſe, Tanguingſe, * 


ee, Pegu and Siem, ' all "willing" ra pay th 
-i, in the moſt polite "manner." imaginable. A 
4 Cichin Chineſe made an exitllent Latin oration pen 


this occaſion : he was futceeded, © and even out-dones, 
by a fludent f Tonquin, -who 'was as well filled in 
the weſtern learning as any ſcholar of Paris. Now, 
Sir, if youths, who never ſtirred -from home, are 
ſo perfectly ' ſkilled in your laws and learning, 
ſurely more muſt be expected from one like me, 
who have travelled ſo many thouſand miles, who 
have converſed familiarly for ſeveral years with 
[the Engliſh factors eſtabliſhed at Canton, and the 
miſſionaries ſent us from every part of Europe, 
The unaffected of every country nearly reſemble 
each other, and a page of our Confucius and of 
our Tillotfon have ſcarce any material difference. 
altry affectation, ſtrained alluſions, and diſguſt- 
ing finery, are eaſily attained by thoſe who chuſe 
to wear them; and they are but too frequently the 
badges of ignorance, or of ſtupidity whenever it 

would endeavour to pleaſe. - _ 1 
[ was proceeding in my diſcourſe, when, look- 
ing round, I perceived the company no way at- . 
tentive to what I attempted, with ſo much earneſt» 
neſs, to enforce. One lady: was whiſpering her 
that ſat next, another was ſtudying the merits 
of a fan, a third began to yawn,. and the author 
himſelf fell faſt aſleep: 1 thought it, therefore, 
high time to make a retreat, nor did the company 
* Journal ou ſite du Voyage de | Sian th forme 4 Lettres tre 
tid A le, & 7e. rar K. I. 2. C. | = 174» 
tut. Amſtelod, 1636. %%” ths SH 227, f 
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ſeem to ſhew any regret at my preparations for 
departure; even the lady who had invited me, 
with the moſt mortifying inſcnhbility, ſaw me ſeize 
my hat and riſe from my ouſhion; por was Lin. 
vited to fepeat my Viſit, begauſe it was found 


: -» E * 


that I aimed-at appearing; rather a, reaſonable. ere 


ture, than an outlandiſh iĩdeot. Adieu. 
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T HE polite arts are /in-this. country ſubject u 
as many revolutions as it's laws or politic; 
not only the object of fancy and dreſs, but eves 
of delicacy and taſte are directed by the capriciou 
influence of faſhion. I . . been 2 
time when poetry was univerſally. encouraged b 
the great, when men of the Srik.cank not —＋ 
tronized the poet, but produced the fineſt model 
for his imitation; it was then the - Engliſh -ſent/ 
forth thoſe glowing rhapſodies, which we have (6 
often read over together with rapture ; poems big 
with all the ſublimity of Mentius, and ſupported by 
reaſoning as ſtrong as that of Zimpo . 
The nobility are fond of wiſdom, but they 
are alſo fond of having it without ſtudy ; to read 
poetry required thoight, and the Engliſh neblliy 
were not fond of thinking; they ſoon . therefore 
placed their affections upon mufic, becauſe in this 
they might indulge an happy vacancy, and yet fil 
have pretenſions to delicacy and taſte as before, 
They ſoon brought their numerous dependents into 
an ap jon of their pleaſures ; who in turn led BY = 
their thouſand imitators to feel or feign a fimili- ¶ 2p 
tude of paſſion, Colonies of ſingers were now im- th 
ported from abroad at a vaſt expence, and it was Wi fal 
| e I oe expected 
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expected the Engliſh would ſoon-be able to ſet en- 


am 3 to 5 all theſe expectations however 
— ſoon . diſhpated,; in ſpite of the zeal which 
fred the great, the i t vulgar refuſed to be 
taught to ſing; refuſed to underg o the Ceremonies. 
which were to initiate them in Bo. ing -frater- 
nity ; thus the .colony from abroad indled by | 
degrees; for they were of themſelves unfortunately 
incapable of propagating the breed. | 

Mufic having- thus:loſt. it's ſplendour, Painting is 
now become the ſole object of faſhionable care 
the title of, connoiſſeur in that art is at preſent the 
flafeſt paſſport - in every faſhionable ſociety ; a well 
timed ſhrug, an admiring attitude, and one or 
two exotic tones of exclamation ate ſufficient qua- 
liications for men of low circumſtances to curry 
favour; even ſome of the young nobility ate them 
ſelves early inſtructed in handling the pencil, while 
their happy parents, big with expectation, foreſee 
the walls of every apartment covered wich the ma» 
nufactures of their poſterity, 

But many of the Kngliſh are not content with 
giving all their time to this art at home; ſome 
joung men of diſtinction are found to travel thro” 
Europe with no other intent than _ of 8 N 
tanding and collecting — 3 ng Ds 
and deſcribing ſtatues ; on they from 
cabinet of curioſities to that gallery of nr: mea | 
waſte the prime of life in 22 ſeilful in pic- 


tures, ignorant in men; yet impoſſible to «i re- 
claimed, becauſe their follies take ſhelter under * 
names of delicacy and taſte. 


It is true, Painting ſhould haue due enco 


ment; as the painter can undoubtedly fit up our 
apartments in as much more elegant manner 

the upholſterer; but I ſhould think a man of 
— makes but r exchange, who 


lays 


5 „ 
lays out all that time in furniſhing his houſe which! 
he ſhould have employed in the furniture of his 
head; a perſon who ſhews no other ſymptoms of 
taſte than his cabinet or gallery, might as well 

boaſt to me of the furniture of his kitchen. 

I know no other motive but vanity that inducet 
the great to teſtify fuch an inordinate paſſion for 
pictures; after the piece is bought, and {gazed at 
eight or ten days ſueceſſively, the purchaſer's pleas 
ſure muſt ſurely be over; all the ſatisfaction he can 
than have, is to ſnew it to others; he may be con- 
fidered as the guardian of a treaſure of which he 
makes no manner of uſe; his gallery is furniſhel 
not for himſelf, but the connoiſſeur, who is gene- 
rally ſome humble flatterer, ready to feign a mp» 
ture he does not feel; and as neceffary to the hap» Wl ju 
pineſs of a picture · buyer, as gazers are to the mag e 
nificence of an Aſiatic proceſſion. 1 

I have encloſed a letter from a--y6uth of diſ N to 
tinction, on his travels, to his father in England be 
in which he appears addicted to no vice, ſeemi an 
obedient to his governor, of a good natural diſpo- Wi fic 
fition,: and fond of improvement; but at the ſam 
time early taught to regard cabinets and gallerics w. 
as the only proper ſchools of improvement, and iu uſ 
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confider a ſkill in pictures as the propereſt do 
jedge for a man of quality. - in. 


« My lord, *- © „ 3 
We have been but two days at Antwerp; 8 
Wherefore I have fat down as ſoon as poſſible f 
to give you fome account of what we have ſeen w 
fince our arrival, defirous of letting no opportv- 
nity paſs without writing to ſo good a father. Im- 
mediately upon alighting from our Rotterdam ma- 
chine, my governor who is immoderately fond of 
paintings, and at the ſame time an excellent judge, 
would let no time paſs till we paid our reſpe ph 


„ =” 
the church of the virgin- mother, which contains? 
treaſure beyond eſtimation. We took an infinity of 
pains in knowing it's exact dimenſions,” and differed 
half a foot in our calculation; ſo I leave that to 
ſome ſucceeding information. I really believe 
my governor and 1 could have lived and died 
there. There is ſcarce a pillar in the whole chufch” 
that is not adorned by a Reubens, a Vander Meuy- 
len, a Vandyke, or 4a Woverman. What atti- 
tudes, carnations, and draperies]! I am almoſt in- 
duced to pity the Engliſh who have none of thoſe 
exquiſite pieces among them. As we are willing 
to let ſlip no opportunity of doing buſineſs, we 
immediately after went to wait on Mr. Hogendorp; 
whom you have ſo frequently commended for his 
judicious collection. His cameas are indeed be- 
yond price; his intaglio's not ſo good. He ſhewed 
us one of an officiating flamen, which he thought 
to be an antique; but my 1 who is not to 
be deceived in theſe particulars, ſoon found it to be 
an arrant pingu cento. I could not, however, ſuf- 
ficiently admire the genius of Mr. Hogendorp; 
who has been able to collect from all parts of the 
world a thouſand things which no body knows the 
uſe of. Except your lordſhip and my governor, 1 
do not know any body I admire ſo much. He is 
indeed a ſurprizing genius. The next morning 
early, as we were refolved to take the whole day 
before us, we ſent our compliments to Mr. Van 
Sprockxen, deſiring to ſee his gallery, which re- 
den dueſt he very politely complied with. His gallery 
meaſures fifty feet by twenty, and is well filled; 
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5 but what ſurprized me moſt of all, was to ſee an 
n. boly family juſt like your lordſhip's, which this in- 


| of mans gentleman aſſures me is the true original. 
0 own this gave me inexpreſſible uneaſineſs, and I 
CY fear it will to your lordſhip, as 1 had flattered m - 


cn) 
that the only original was in your lordſhipe 


poſſeſſion; I would adviſe you, however, to = 


yours down till it's merit can be aſcertained, :my 


governor aſſuring me, that he — 1 writ 
long diſſertation. to prove it's original One 
ſtill N 


might ſtudy in this city for ages, 

thing new: we went from this to view:the cardi-: 
nal's ffatues, which are really very fine; there 
were three ſpint;ia executed in a very maſterty man- 
ner, all arm in arm: the torſe which 1 heard q 
tall ſo much of, is at lat diſcovered to be a Her- 


cules ſpinning, and not a Cleopatra bathing, as 


your lordihip had conjectured: there. has hems: 


| treatiſe written to prove it. 


My lord Firmly is certainly. a Goth, a Vandd, 


no taſte in the world for painting. I wonder how 
any call him a man of taſte; paſſing througir abe 
ſtreets of Anterwerp a few days ago, 
the nakedneſs of the inhabitants, he was ſo Har- 
barous as to obſerve, that he t the beſt ine 
thod the Flemings could take, was to ſell their 
tures, and buy cloaths. Ah, Cogline f We "han 
go to-morrew to Mr. Carwarden's cabinet, and 
the next day we {ſhall ſee the curioſities collected by 
Van Ran, and the day after we thall pay a viſit to 
Mount Calvary, and after chat but I find my 
paper finiſhed ; ſo with the meſt ſincere wiſhes to 
y__ lordſhip's. happineſs, and with hopes after hav- 
ing ſeen Italy, that centre of pleaſure, to return 
home worthy the care and expence mag 
6 laid out in my improvement, 13 


| I remain, ante: 
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and obſerving, 
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From Hingpo, e in "Perſia da, to Altangi, 4 —2 
vellng pl of China, 9 the way of 


FORTUNE, has made me the flave W 12 
but nature and inclination render me entirely 
ſubſervient to you; a . tyrant commands my body, 
but you are maſter of my heart. And yet let nat 
thy inflexible nature condemn me when I confeſs 
— I find my ſoul ſurink with my circumſtances. 
I feel my mind net leſs than my body, bend be- 
neath the rigours of ſervitude, the 2 whom I 
ſerve grows every day more formidable. In ſpite 
of reaſon which ſhould teach me to deſpiſe him, 
his hideous image fills even my dreams with horror. 

A few Son > & . flave, who wrought 
in the gardens, ing to enter an arbour where 
the tyrant was entertaining the ladies of his Haram 
with coffee, the — captive was inſtantly ſtab- 
bed to the heart ſor his intruſion. I have "64 
ferred to his. place, which tho“ leſs laborious 
my former ſtation, is yet more ungrateful, pay 
brings me nearer him -whoſe preſence. excites ſenſa- 
tions at once of diſguſt and apptchenfion, 

Into hat axſtate of miſery are the modern per- 
ſians fallen? A nation famous for ſetting the 
world an example of freedom, is now become a land 
of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves. The houſeleſs Tar- 
tar of Kamkatfka, who enjoys his herbs. and his fiſh, 
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n unmoleſted freedom, may be envied, if compared | 
| to the thouſands who pine here in hopeleſs ſervitude, 
and curſe the day that gave them being. Is this 
juſt dealing, Dn to render millions wretched 
soo ſwell up the happineſs of a few ; cannot the _w_ | 
1 criul of this r 
tears 
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tears;muſt every luxury of the great be woven from 
the calamities of the poor] It muſt, it muſt ſurely 
be, that this jarring diſcordant life is but the pre. 
lude to ſome: future harmony; the ſoul] attuned to 
virtue here, ſhall go from hence to fill up the uni- 
verſal choir where Tien preſides in perſon, where 
there ſhall be no tyrants to frown, no ſhackles t 
bind, nor no whips to threaten, where T ſhall once 
more meet my father with-rapture, and give # looſe 
to filial piety, where I ſhall hang on his neck, and 
hear the wiſdom of his lips, and thank him for all! 
the happineſs to which he has introduced me. 
The wretch whom fortune has made'my maſter, 
has lately purchaſed ſeveral ſlaves of both ſexes; 
among the reft I hear a chriſtian captive talked of 
with admiration. The eunuch who bought her 
and who is accuſtomed to ſurvey beauty with indif- 
ference, ſpeaks of ' her with emotion! Her pride, 


however, aſtoniſhes her attendant ſlaves not leſs thut 


her beauty; it is reported that ſhe refuſes the vm: | 
eſt ſolicitations of her haughty lord ; he has even but 
offered to make her one of his four wives upon the 


changing her, religion, and conforming to his. It Pit) 
is probable ſhe cannot refuſe ſuch extraordinary of: nuf 
fers, and her delay is perhaps intended to enhance man 
her favours l 

T have juſt now ſeen her, the inadvertently ap- I am 
proached the place without a veil, - where Ein 
writing. She ſeemed to regard the heavenis-alont 
with fixed attention : there her moſt ardent gat 
was directed. Genius of the ſun] what unexpett- 
ed foftneſs! what animated grace! her "beauty 
ſeamed the tranſparent covering of virtue. Celeſtia 
beings could. not wear a look of more perfection 
while forrow humanized her form, and mixed my} 
admiration with pity. 1 roſe from the bank. on 
which I ſat, and ſhe retired ; happy that 1 ob- 
3 . — f ryed 


Fy 
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Lo 7 - | 
ferved us, for ſuch? an interview might have been 
fatal. VC 

I have regarded, till now, the opulence and the 
power of my tyrant, without envy; 1 ſaw him 
with a mind incapable of enjoving the gifts of for- 
tune, and conſequently regarded him-as one loaded; 
rather than enriched with it's favours. But at pre- 
ſent, when I think that ſo much beauty is reſerved 
only for him, that ſo many charms ſhall be laviſhed 
on 2 wretch incapable of feeling the greatneſs of 
the bleſſing, I own I feel a reluQtance to which-I 
have hitherto been a ſtranger. © & lf 

But let not my father impute thoſe uneaſy ſen- 
ſations to ſo trifling a cauſe as love. No, never 
jet it be thought that y-w fon, and the pupil of 
the wiſe Fum Hoam could ftoop to fo degrading a 
paſſion, I am only diſpleaſed at ſeeing ſo much ex- 
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cellence ſo unjuſtly diſpoſed off © i © 

The uneaſineſs which I feel is not for myſelf, 
but for the beautiful chriſtian. When I reflect on 
the barbarity of him for whom {he is deſigned, I 


t WY pity, indeed I pity her. When I think that the 
c nuſt only ſhare one heart, who deſerves to com- 
mand a thouſand, excuſe me, if I feelan emotion, 


which univerſal benevolence extorts from me. A 
| am convinced, that you take a pleaſure in -thoſe 


a ſallies of humanity, and are particularly pleaſed 
it With compaſſion, I could not avoid diſcovering the 
2 enſibility with which I felt this beautiful ſtranger's 
+ Wcireſs, I have for a while forgot in her's, the 
. miſeries of my own hopeleſs ſituation. The tyrant 
1 WM g'2ws every day more ſevere; and love which ſof : 
eens all other minds into tenderneſs, ſeems 2 to 


baveencreaſed his ſeveri ty. 
pf 12 
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7 the fame,” 4 15 


Tur whois Humm i is filled with u Fünultum 
Zelis, the beautiful captive, has conſent, 

ed to ies the religion of Mahomet, and be, 
come one of the wives of the faſtidious Perlian, 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſport that ſits on i 
every face on this occaſion. Muſic and feaſting Wt 
fill every apartment, the moſt miſerable ſlave ſremy 
to forget his chains, and:ſympathizes-with the hap- 
pineſs of Moſtadad. The herb we. tread beneath 
our feet is not made more for our uſe, than every 
Rave around him for their imperious maitex ; men 
machines. of obedience they wait with ſilent afliduj 
. feel his pains, and rejoice in his exultation, 
eavens how much is n. to make one man 


happy | 

Techs of the med bann Slaves: and 1 1 

— 2 number, have got orders ta prepare far 
him in triumph to the bridal apartment, 
T he 3 of perfumed torches are to en 

day; the dancers and s. are hired at a 
pence. Phe nuptials. are to en 
approaching feaſt of Barboura, hen an hunde 
tacls in gold are to be diſtributed among the batte 
wives, in order to: pray for n from ee 
proaching union. 

What will not riches procure | an hundred dy 
meſtics, who -curſe the tyrant in their ſqula, 4 
commanded to wear a:face of joy, and. they 

ful. An hundred flatterers are ordered to- -nd, 
and they fill his ears with praiſe. Beauty; | 
commanding beauty, ſues for admittance, an 
ſcarcely receives an anſwer ; even love itſelf ſe 


© ws 2 
to wait upon fortune, or though the paſſion he on- 
y feigned, yet it wears every appearance of ſinee- 


cerity confer, or what would the rich have more? : 

Nothing can exceed the intended 'maghnificence 
of the bridegroom, hut the coftly dreſſes of the brides 
fix eunuchs in the moſt ſumptuous habits are to 
conduct him to the nuptial couch, and wait his or- 
ders. Six ladies, in- all the magniſicence of Per- 
fa, are directed to undreſs the bride. Their bus 
ſineſs is to aſſiſt to encourage her, to diveſt her of 
every encumbering part of her dreſs, all hut the laſt 
coverigg, which, by an artful complication of rib- 
bons, is putpoſely made difficult to unlooſe, ang 
with which ſhe is to part reluctantly even to the joys 
ful poſſeſſor ofcher beauty. Nate , e 
Moſtadad, que father, is no philoſopher; ani 
yet. he ſeems perfectly contented with ignorance. 
poſſeſſed of numberleſs flaves, camels, and women, 
he deſires no en poſſeſſion. He never. opened 
he page of Mentius, and yet all the ſlaves tell me 
that he is happy; yr. 1 

Forgive the weakneſs of my nature, if I ſometimes 
eel my heart rebellious to the diftates of  wiſ- 
lom, and eager for happineſs like his. Vet why 


h for his wealth with his ignorance; to be like 


5 
n mean, the univerſal harmony, thè un- 
g de for the paſſeſſion of an hundred 


the centre ! Hegrade me beneath the moſt de- 
raded'! Pare my nails, ye powers of heaven l ere 
ould ſtoop to ſuch an exchange. . What, par 

| - | wk 


city; and what, greater pleaſure can even true ſin« 


4 140 
with philoſophy, which teaches me to an ; 
paſſions : inſtead of gratifying them, which teaches 
me even to diveſt my ſoul of Which teaches 
ſerenity in the midſt of tortures; philo hb 
which even now I am ſo very ſerene, and ſo 1 
much at eaſe, to be perſuaded to part with it for 
any other enjoyment! Never, never, even # 
perſuaſion ſpoke in the accents of Zelis +, 
A A female ſlave informs me that the beide! js to be 
arrayed. in a tiſſue of ſilver, and her, hair adorned 
with the largeſt. pearls of Ormus ; but why teize 
you with particulars, in which we both are fo little 
concerned; the pain I feel in ſeparation pats a 
gloom over my mind, which in this ſcene of uni 
verſal joy I fear may be attributed to ſome other 
cauſe; how wretched are thofe Who are like me, 
denied even the laſt reſource of OF; their tears 


7 

Adieu. T 

mc 
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I Begin to 111 doubts whether wiſdom 8 alon * 
ſufficient to make us happy. Whether er e 

we make in refinement is not an inlet inco ne 2 
* A mind too. vigorous and A: 
ſerves only to conſume the body to which it 175 joit : 
ed, as the richeſt jewels are ſooneſt. found to ven | Fo 
their ſettings. _ + 5 5 
When we riſe in knowledge; as the proſped wil gold, 
dens, the objects of our regard become. mote-« ; th 
_ feure, and the unlettered peaſant, whoſe views 4 Þ 1 
only directed to the narrow ſphere around him, ber e 
holds Nature with a finer reliſh, and taſtes her ble . By f 
ſings with a keener appetite than the philoſophe 4 


2 mind * to graſp an univerſal 9 


{ wr) 


his piety and wiſdom, ſeemed touched with my con- 
verſation, and deſired to illuſtrate what 1 
ſaying with an allegory 
of Zoroaſter ; by this we ſhall be ta 


fying doubts terminate all our enquiries. 


one valley, The ſimple inhabitants, ſurrounded on 


but the little ſpot to which they were confined, 
They fancied the heavens bent down to meet the 
mountain tops; and formed an impenetrable wall to 


their being-made of adamant ; traditions make up 
every ente, I 57 $33 4x 
In this ſequeſtered vale, bleſſed with all the ſpon- 


ſom, the - refreſhing breeze, the gliding brook, and 
golden fruitage, the ſimple inhabitants ſeemed happy 


pleaſures, for they knew of none greater; ambition, 
pride and enyy, Were vices unknown among them; 
and from this peculiar ſimplicity of it's. poſſeſſors, 
the country was called the valley of ignorance. | © 


taken from the Zendaveſta 
Y de taught, ſays'he, 
that they who travel in purſuit of wiſdom, walx 
only in a cirele; arid after all their labour, at laſt 
return to their priſtine ignorance; and in this alſo 
we ſhall ſee that enthuſiaſtic confidence, or unſatis- 


In early times, before myriads of nations covered 
the earth, the whole human race lived together in 


every ſide, by lofty mountains, knew no other world 


As I was ſome days ago purſuing this ſubje@ 
among a circle of my fellow flaves, an ancient 
Guebre of the number, equally remarkable for 


4+ 


ſurround them. None had ever yet ventured 'to _ 
climb the ſteepy cliff, in order to explore thoſe re- 
gions that lay beyond it; they knew the nature of 
the ſkies only from a tradition, which mentioned 


the reaſonings of the ſimple, and ſerve to filence | 
taneous productions of Nature, the honeyed bloſ- | 
in themſelves, in each other; they deſired no greater 

At length, however, an unhappy” youth more 


aſpiring than the reſt undertook to climb the moun- 
; | | " TT 


5 E 
tain's ſide, and examine the ſummits which wen 


hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The inhabitants don d 
below, gazed with wonder at his intrepidity, ſom BY 1 
auded his courage, others cenſured bis folly, Wi tr 

Mill however. he proceeded towards the plate wher tt 
the earth and heavens ſeemed to unite, and at lengti tr 
arrived at the wiſhed for height with extreme labom Wl br 
and aſſiduity 5 . I 300 1 toi 
His firſt ſurprize was to find the ſkies, not as he fo! 
expected within his reach, but ſtill as far off as be. i ed 
fore; his amazement encreaſed when he ſawa wide er. 
extended region lying on the oppoſite ſide of the an 
mountain, but it r6fe to aſtoniſnment when he be. Wl tio 
held a country at a diſtance more beautiful and at- up 
luring than even that he had juſt left behind. ſlo, 
As he continued to gaze with wonder, a genius, 5 
with a look of infinite modeſty, approaching, offer- jou 
ed to be his guide and inſtructor. The diſtant chun· 1 
eer 


try which you ſo much admire, ſays the angelit be- 
ing, is called the Land of Certainty, in that charm Wi Ene 
ing retreat, ſentiment contributes to reſine even 
ſenſual banquet ; the inhabitants are bleſſed with WI whi 
every ſolid enjoyment, and ſtill more bleſſed in pi 
perfect conſciouſneſs of their own felicity; igno con! 
rance in that country is wholly unknown, all ther Wl 
is ſatisfaction without allay, for every pleafure;firt in ti 
undergoes the examination of reaſon. As for me [ 
am called the genius of Demon/tration, and am ſta- 
tioned here in order to conduct every adventurer to 
that land of happineſs through thoſe intervening te- 
ions you ſee over- hung with fogs and darkneſs, and 
horrid with foreſts, cataracts, caverns, and various 
other ſhapes of danger. But follow me, and in time 
I _ lead you to that diſtant deſirable land of tran 
_——_ e £5 „„ 66) 
N The intrepid traveller immediately put himſelf 


under the direction of the genius, and both jour- 


neying 


ä 
neying on together with a flow but agreeahle pace, 
cad the tediouſneſs of the. way by converſation, 
The beginning of the journey ſeemed to promiſe 
true ſatis faction, but as they: proceeded. forward, 
the ſkies became more gloomy and the way more in- 
tricate, they often inadvertently approached the 
brow of ſome frightful precipice, or the brink of a 
torrent, and were obliged to meaſure back their 
former way; the gloom. encreaſing as they proceed- 
ed, their pace became more. ſlow ;; they -pauſed at 
every ſtep, frequently ſtumbled, and: their diſtruſt 
and timidity enereaſed. The genius of Demonſtra- 
tion, now, therefore adviſed his pupil to grope 
upon hands and feet, as a method though more 
ſow, yet lefs hable t error.. 

In this manner they attempted to purſue their 
journey for ſome time, when they were overtaken 
by another ius, who, with a precipitate pace 
ſeemed travelling the ſame way, He was inſtantly 
known by the other to be the genius of Probability, 
He wore two wide extended wings at his back, 
which. inceſſantly waved, without increaſing the 
rapidity of his motion; his countenance betrayed a 
confidence that the ignorant might miſtake for ſin- 
cerity, and he had but one eye, which was fixed 
in the middle of his forehead. yy ; 
Servant of Hormizda, cried he, 2 
mortal pilgram, if thou art travelling to the f 
of Certarmy, how is it poſſible to arrive there un- 
der the guidance of a genius, who proceeds for- 
ward fo ſlowly, and is fo little acquainted with the 
way ; follow me, we ſhall ſoon perform the jour- 
ney to where every plaſure waits our arrival. 

The peremptory tone 5 8 this genius ſpoke, 
and the ſpeed with whicl moved forward, in» 
duced the traveller to change his conductor, and 
aring his modeſt companion behind, he Pee 
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forward with his more confident director, ſeeming 
not a little pleaſed at the encreaſed velocity of hy 
But ſoon he found reaſons to repent. Whenever 

a torrent eroſſed their way, his guide taught him ty 
deſpiſe the obſtacle by plunging him in? ebener 
a precipice preſented, he was directed to fling him. 
ſelf forward. Thus each moment mira. ouſj 
eſcaping 3 his repeated eſcapes only, ſerved to eu- 
creaſe his temerity. He led him therefore forward, 
amidſt infinite difficulties, till they arrived at the 
borders of an + ocean which appeared unnavigabl 
from the black miſts that lay upon it's ſurface, It. 
unquiet waves were of the darkeſt hue, and gave1 
lively repreſentation of the various agitations of the 
%%% T 
The genius of Probability now confeſſed his te- 
merity, owned his being an improper guide to the 
Land of Certainty, a country where no mortal had 
ever been permitted to arrive; but at the ſame time 
offered to ſupply the traveller with another conduc- 
tor, who ſhould carry him to the. Land of Confidma 
a region where. the inhabitants-Tived with' the ut- 
moſt tranquillity, and: taſted almoſt as much ſatis 
faction as if in the Land of Certainty. Not wait 
ing for a reply, he ſtamped three times on tht 
ground, and called forth the Demon of Etre, 
- gloomy fiend of the ſervants of Arimanes, Th 
yawning earth gave up the reluQant ſayage, wi 
| ſeemed unable to bear the light of the day. H 
ſtature was enormous, his colour black and hid 
ous, his aſpect betrayed a thouſand varying paſſion 
and he ſpread forth pinions that were fitted for ti 
moſt rapid flight. The traveller at firſt was ſhoc 
ed at the ſpectre; but finding him obedient to it 
perior power, he aſſumed his former tranquillity. } 
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1 (As) 
] have you to duty, cries the genius to 
the demon, to bear on your N 
lity over the Ocean of Doubts into tb Land of Con- 
dence : I expect you'll perform your commiſſion with 
punctualitr. And as for you, continued! the ge- 
nius, addreſſing the traveller, when once I have 
bound this fillet round your eyes, let no voice of 


bperſuaſion, nor threats the moſt terrifying, perſuade 
"WH you to unbind it in order to look round ; keep the 
net faſt, look not at the ocean below, ard: you 
. may certainly expat to arrive * A region of : 


leaſure. 
F Thus ſaying, 1 the traveler's. excs being co- 
yered, the A muttering . raiſed him on 
his back, and inſtantly up-borne by his ſtrong pi 
nions, directed, his fight among the clouds. 2 
ther the Joudeſt thunder, nor the moſt angry tem- 
veſt, could perſuade the trayeller to unbind his 
eyes. The dæmon directed his flight , downwards, 
and kimmed the ſurface of, —.— a thouſand 
vices, ſome with loud invectives, others in the ſar- 
aſtic tones of contempt, vainly endeavoured to 
erſuade him to look round; 3 he till — cot 
o keep his eyes covered, and would in all probabi- 
ity bave arrived at the happy land, had not flattery 
tected wha — 7 could not perform. For 
zow he heard on every ſide to the 
romiſed land, * an univerſal haut of 2 
nt forth at his ſafe arrival; the-wearied traveller 
elirous of ſeeing the long, wiſhed for:gountryz. at 3 
ngth agg he * 8 and ventured 
look TOW oe Fo had pions the band 
et abote half way quer. 
23 ij] in the air, and 
ids only inorder to deceive, 
45 now freed from his commiſſion ; wherefare 
rowing the aftoniſhed r bn his back, the 
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' unhappy outh fell | beadfong into the ae 
Ocean of Doubts, fr from ag es Hoyer" after 
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unanimous approbation. 

Vet think not that battles z el, domiiiehe 
ended, or enemies brought to ſubmiſſion, are tif 
virtues which at ' preſent claim my admiratioh 
Were the reigning monarch only ee, "for bi 

victories, I-ſhould regard his characte wy naß 
ference; the boaſt! of heroi'm in xhis enlif 
age is juſtly regarded a9 a qualificatiqn' 6 17 
ſubordinate rank, and mankind now begin 
wich becoming horror on theſe Pe to Fiat 0 
virtue in this aged monarch which 1 haveat” 
in view, is orig of mach mare exalted na 
one of the moſt difficult of attaihmenk, 10 10 j 1 


"4 pr 
ny . 
1 View Lien Chi 3 ngt, to Fun Shank 2 pref 
of F the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in Chia. * 
9 HEN Parmenio, the Grecian, had do he 
4 ſomething which excited an univerſal hon re 
from the ſurrounding multitude, he was T0 1 
9 ſtruck with the doubt, that what had their na 
1 + bation muſt certainly be wrong ; and turning“ * d 
i ' philoſopher who ſtood near him, Pray, fir, ſays Ef 
4 ' pardon me; I fear I have been guilty of ſome abſurd, "© 
15 - You know that I am not Teſs than him a dei 
\ - ſer of the multitude ; you know that I equally E 
1 teſt flattery to the great; yet ſo many circumſtaro els 
10 have concurred to give a luſtre to the latter pan M 
5 the preſent Engliſh monarch's reign, that I can et 
| - withhold my contribution of praiſe; I cannot av '* 
TH the acknowledging the crowd for once Jule, in tha - 
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greateſt praiſe; the virtue I' mean is Jusricx; @ 
ſtrict adminiftration of juſtice, without ſeverity and 
without favours fn „ — 
Of all virtues this is the moſt difficult to be 
practiſed by a king who has a power to pardon. 
all men, even tyrants. themſelves, lean to merey 
hen unbiaſed by paſſions or intereſt, the heart 
naturally perſuades to forgiveneſs, and purſuing 
he dictates of this pleaſing deceiver, we are lead to 
refer our private ſatisſaction to public utility; what 
thorough love for the public, what a ſtrong oom 
nand over the paſſions, what a finely conducted 
udgment muſt he poſſeſs who oppoſes the dictates 
f rcaſon to thoſe of his heart, and prefers the fu- 
ure intereſt of his people to his own immediate ſa- 
is faction. = „ e ne ben: 
If fill to a man's on natural biaſs for tender - 
eſs, we add the numerous ſolicitations made by a 
riminal's friends for merey; if we ſurvey a king 
ot only oppofing his own feelings, but reluctant» 
y refuſing thoſe. he regards, and this to ſatisfy the 
ublic, whoſe cries he may never hear, whoſe gia» 
tude he may neyer receive, this ſurely is true 
eatneis ! Let us fancy ourſelves for a moment in 
is juſt old man's place, ſurrounded by numbers, 
| ſoliciting the fame favour, a favour that Nature 
(poſes us to grant, where the inducem ents to pity 
e laid before us in the ſtrongeſt light, ſuppliants 
our feet, ſome ready to reſent a refuſal, none 

poling a compliance; let us, I ſay, ſuppoſe out 
ves in ſuch a ſituation, and I fancy we ſhould 
id ourſelves more apt to act the character of good 
tured men than of upright magiſtrates. 
What contributes: to raiſe juſtice above all other 
gly virtues is, that it is ſeldom attended with a 
e ſhare of applauſe, and thoſe who practiſe. it 
t be influenced by greater motives than empty 
ne; the people are generally well pleaſed with a 
ä remiſſion 
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remiſfion of puniſhment, and all that wears the - 
pearance of humanity ; it is the wiſe alone who ar 
capable of diſcerning that impartial juſtice is'the 
trueſt mercy : they know it to be very diffieult 
at once to compaſſionate, and yet condemn an ob. 
4e& that pleads for tenderneſs,  '. © 
I have been led into this common-place, train of 
thought by a late ſtriking inſtance in this county 
of the impartiality of juſtice, and of the king's in 
flexible reſolution of inſlicting puniſhment where i 
was juſtly due. A man of the firſt quality in afl 
either of paſſion, melancholy, or mailneſs, murder 
ed his ſervant ; it was expected that his ſtation is 
life would have leſſened the ignominy of his puniſh 
ment; however, he was arraigned, condemned, 
and underwent the ſame degrading. death with tit 
meaneſt malefactor. It was well conſidered thi 
virtue alone is true nobility ; and that he wid 
 aQtions fink him even beneath the vulgar, has 
right to thoſe diſtinctions which ſhould be the i 
- wards only of merit; it was perhaps conſidered t 
crimes were more henious among the higher clall 
of people, as neceſſity expoſes them to fewer temp 
een TNT TRENT =; 
Over all the eaſt, even China not excepted; 
perſon of the ſame quality guilty of ſuch a-crim 
might, by giving up a ſhare of his fortune to 
judge, buy off his ſentence ; there are ſeveral coul 
tries even in Europe, where the ſervant is entir 
the property of his maſter ; if aſlave kills his lord, 
dies by the moſt excruciating tortures; but if! 
eircumſtances are reverſed, a ſmall fine buys off 
puniſhment of the offender. Happy the coun 
"where all are equal, and where thoſe who fit] 
Judges have too much integrity to receive a bl 
and too much honour to pity from a fimilitude oft 
priſoner's title or circumſtances with their 
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To) _ 79 
Such is England; yet think not that it was alway* 
equally famed for this ſtriẽt impartiality, There 
was a time even here when title ſbftened the riSours 
of the law, when dignified wretches were ſuffered 
to live, and continue for years an equal diſgrace to 


juſtice and —_ | | | 
To this day in a neighbouring country, the 
moſt ſcandalous offences. A perfon is ſtill alive 


great are often moſt ſ 
among them who has more than once deſerved the 
moſt ignominious ſeverity oſ juſtice. His being of 
the blood royal, however, was thought a ſufficient 
attonement for his being a diſgrace to. humanity. 
This remarkable perfonage took ' pleaſure in ſhoot- 
g at the paſſengers below, from the top of his 
palace; and in this moſt princely amuſement he 
uſually ſpent ſome time every day. He was at 
ength arraigned by the friends of a perfon whom in 
in this manner he had killed, was found guilty of 
he charge, and condemned to die. His merciful 
nonarch pardoned him in confideration of his rank 
and quality, The unrepenting criminal ſoon after 
ne wed his uſual entertainment, and in the fame 
manner killed another man. He was a ſecond time 
ondemned ; and fir. nge to think, a ſecond time 
eceiyed his majeſty's pardon ! Would you believe 
t? Athird time the very fame man was guilty of 
he very ſame offence; a third time therefore the 
aus of his country found him guilty—1 with for 
he honour of humanity T could ſuppreſs the reſt! 
A third time he was pardoned ! Will you not 
hink ſuch a ſtory too extraordinary for belief, will 
ou not think me deſcribing the ſavage mhabitantsof 
ngo; alas, the ſtory is but too true, and the 
ouͤntry where it was tranſacted, regards oy as 
e e 
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| CEREMONIES are different in every cquntry, 
> but true politeneſs is every where the ſame. Ce- 
remonies, which take up ſo inuch of our attention, 
are only artificial helps which ignorance aſſumes, 
in order to imitate politeneſs, which is the reſult 
of good ſenſe and good-nature. A perſon poſſeſſed 
of thoſe qualities, though he had never ſeen a cout, 
is truly agreeable'; and if without them, would 
continue a clown, though he had been all his life 
a gentleman uſher. „555 1 
. How would a Chineſe, bred up in the formalis 
ties of an eaſtern court, be regarded, ſhould be 
carry all his good manners beyond the Great Wall? 
How would an Engliſhman, ſkilled in all the deco- 
rums of weſtern good breeding, appear at an caſters 
entertainment: would he not be reckoned more 
fantaſtically ſavage than even his unbred footman! 
Ceremony reſembles that baſe coin which cis, 
culates through a country by the royal mandate; 
it ſerves every purpoſe of real money at home, but 
is entirely uſeleſs if carried abroad; a perſon who 
ſhould attempt to circulate his native traſh, in anc 
ther country, would be thought either ridiculous i 
culpable. He is truly well bred who knows, wht 
to value and when to deſpiſe thoſe national pecul- 
arities which are regarded by ſome with ſo mud 
obſervance, a traveller of taſte at once percei 
that the wiſe are polite all the world over; but thi 
fools are polite only at home. wy 


I have 
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; „„ 
I have now before me two very faſhionable let 
ters upon the ſame ſubject, both written by ladii s 
of diftintion 3 one of whom leads the faſhion in + 
England, and the other | ſets the ceremonies of 
China; they are both regarded in their reſpective 
countries by all the beau monde, as ſtandards of 
taſte, and models of true politeneſs, and both give 8 
r- 


12 


„(sa true idea of what they imagine elegant in t 
e. :dmirers; which of them underſtands true polite- 


nes or whether either, = ſhall be at liberty to 
en etermine: the Engliſh lady writes thus to her fe- 
ult male confident. | | 3: 7 | 4g $4 : Rs. 
1 4s I live, my dear Charlotte, I believe the, eo- 

4 


1 lonel will carry it at laſt; he is a moſt irre- 
ſiſtable fellow, that is flat. So well dreſſed, fo 
neat, ſo ſprightly, and plays about one fo agree- 


10 bly, that I vow, he has as much ſpirits as the mar- 
f quis of Monkeyman's Italian greyhound. I firſt 
1 ſaw him at Ranelagh; he ſhines there; he is no- 


thing without Ranelagh, and' Ranelagh nothin 
ithout him. The — he ſerit à card, and 

compliments, deſiring to walt on mamma and me 

to the muſic ſubſeription. He lobked all the time 


ich ſuch irreſiſtable impudence, that poſitively he 
eig ſomething in his face gave me as much plea- 
4 ſure as a pair-royal of naturals in my own hand. 
„e vaited on mamma and me the next morning 


to know how we got home: you muſt Eno the 
inſidious devil makes love to us both. Rap went 


he footman at the door; bounce e : 


oy thought he would have rattled the 


hariot drove up to the window, with his fodtme | 
in the prettieſt liveries,; he has infinite taſte; that is 
flat. Mamma had ſpent all the morning at rr . 
ead; but for my part, I was in an undreſs to re- 
eiye him; quite eaſy, — no way EN 


| (C22) 
ed at his approach: mamma pretended/'t6' be u 
degagee as I, and yet I ſaw her bluſh'in ſpite of 
her. Poſitively he is a moſt _ devil! We 
did nothing but laugh all the time he ſtaid with 
us; I never heard ſo many very good things be- 
fore: at firſt be miſtook mamma for my ſiſter; 2 
which ſhe laughed: then he miſtook my natun 
complexion for paint; at which T laughed: ani 
then he ſhewed us a picture in the lid of his ſnuff. 
box, at which we all laughed. He plays picquet 
ſa very ill, and is fo very fond of cards, and loſe: 
with ſuch a grace, that poſitively he has won mg; 
1 have got a cool hundred, but have loſt my heart. 
I. peed not tel} you that he is only a colonel of the 


5 


ih I am, dear Charlotte, | 4 
| Yours. for ever, 7; 

The Chineſe lady addreſtes her gonfdent, 4 
poor relation of the family, upon the ſame oc- 
cafion; in which ſhe ..ſeems to underſtand de- 
corums even better than tha weſtern beguty- 'You 
who have reſided ſo long in China will readily ac- 
knowledge the picture to be taken from Nature; 
and, by being acquainted with the Chineſe cuſtoms, 
will better apprehend the lady's meaning. 
| Pm YAOUA wn YAYA. 
PAPA inſiſts upon one, twb, three, fort 
* hundred taels from the colone] my lover, be- 
fore he parts with a lock of my hair. Ho, how 
I.wiſh the dear creature may be able to . 
money, and pay papa my fortnne. Ihe cv 

| hs dyes reckoned the politeſt man in all Shend. 
The firſt viſit he paid at our houſe; mercy, whit 
33 | ſtooping, 
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ſtooping, and cringing, and 5 ing, and figet- 
ing, and going back, and creeping forward, there 
was between him and papa, one would have 
thought he had got the feventeen books of cere- 
monies all by heart. When he was come into 
the hall he flouriſhed -bis hands three times in 2 
very graceful manner, Papa, who would not be 
out-done, flouriſhed his four times; upon this 
the colonel began again, and both thus conti- 
nued flouriſhing: for ſome minutes in the politeſt 
manner imaginable, I was poſted in the uſual 
place behind the ſcreen, where I ſaw the whole 
ceremony through a ſtit. Of this the colonel was 
ſenſible, for papa informed him. I would have 
given the world to have ſhewn him my little ſhoes, 
dut had no opportunity.. It was the firſt time I 
had ever the happineſs of ſeeing any man but 
papa, and I vow my dear Vaya, I thought my 
three ſouls would have actually have fled my 
lips. Ho, but he looked moſt charmingly, he is 
reckoned the beſt ſhaped: man in the whole pro- 
vince, for he is very fat, and very ſhort; but 
even thoſe natural advantages are improved by 
bis dreſs, which is faſhionable paſt defcripiton,” 
His head was cloſe ſhaven, all but the crown, and 
the hair of that was braided into a moſt beautiful 
tail, that reached down to his heels, was termina- 
ted by a bunch of yellow rofes. Upon his firſt 
entering the room, I could eaſily perceive he had 
been highly perfumed with aſfafcetida. But then 


his looks, his looks, my dear Vaya were irreſif- | 


tible, He kept his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on the wall 
during the whole ceremony, and I fincerely be- 
lieve no accident could have difeompoſed his grayi- 
ty, or drawtt his eyes away. After a polite ſilenes of 
two hours, he gallantly begged to have the ſinging. 
woman introduced, purely for my amuſement. 

—  " TS - After 


After one of them had for ſome time entertained u 
with her voice, the colonel and ſhe retired for ſome 
minutes together. I thought they would never 
have come back; I muſt own he is a moſt agree. 
able creature. Upon his return, they again re- 
newed the concert, and he continued to gaze upon 
the wall as uſual, when, in leſs than half an hour 
more! Ho, but he retired out of the room with 
another. He is indeed a moſt agreeable creature. 
When he came to take his leave, the whole ce- 
remony began afreſh ; papa would fee him to the \ 
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11 door, but the colonel ſwore he would rather ſee the | 
i! earth turned upſide down than permit him to flir a 7 
i ſingle ſtep, and papa was at laſt obliged to comply. t 
a | 
10 As ſoon as he was got to the door, papa went out tl 
61 to ſee him on horſe- back; here they continued half et 
3 an hour bowing and cringing, before one would tt 
i mount or the other go in, but the colonel was at tt 
1 laſt victorious. He had ſcarce gone an hundred ot 
paces from the houſe when papa running out hal- c; 


loo'd after him, A good journey. Upon which the 
colonel returned, and would ſee papa into his houſe Bll th 
before ever he would depart. He was no ſooner m 
got home than he ſent me a very fine preſent of dueł ſo 
"pgs painted of twenty different colours. His gene- T 
roſity I own has won me. I have ever ſince. been ed 
trying over the eight letters of good fortune, and WI 
have great hopes. All I have to apprehend is that ef 
after he has married me, and that Fam carried to his ry 
| bouſe cloſe ſhut up in my chair, when he comes to. Bl in; 
have the firſt Gght of my face, he may ſhut me)upa an 
ſecond time and ſend me. back to papa. However fl 
ſhall appear as fine as peſſible; mamma and I have BY pa 
been to buy the cloaths for. my wedding. T am to 
have a new fong whang in my hair, the beak of which re 
will reach down to my noſe; the milliner from the 


whom we bought that and our ribbons cheated us di 
1 | Ss OM 


| ( 15 * 
as if ſhe had no conſcience, and fo t to quiet avis 1 
cheated her. All this is fair vou know. 1 remains 


m dear Y a . 
* 7 Vour ever fan, 


p 
15 
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you have'alpa ys teſtificd. the higheſt eſteem for 

the Engliſh poets, and thought them not infe- 
rior to the Greeks, Romans, or even the Chineſe in 
the art. But it is now thought even by the Engliſh 
themſelves: that the race of their poets is extinct, 
every day produces ſome pathetic exclamation upon 
the decadence of taſte and genius. Pegaſus, ſay 
they, has ſlipped the bridle from his mouth, and 
our modern bards attempt to e, his fight by 
catching him by the tali. 
Yet, my friend, it is only among the- ignorant 
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ment can ſee ſeveral poets ſtill among the wag 

ſomeof whom equal is not ſurpaſs their predece ors. 
The i ignorant term that alone poetry which is couch- 
ed in a certain number of. ſyllables in every line, 
whete a vapid thought is drawn out into a number 
of verſes of equal length, and perhaps pointed with 
ryhmes at the end. But glowing 'fentiment, ſtrix- 


3 this art, and maks'way 1 to: every | 

paſſion 8 

lt my idea oſ poetry: -therefare;be juſt, che Engliſh 

Ire — at preſent. ſo dellitue of poetical nierit as 

2 3 
en arp hoon: ed with that 

H 6 | ftfrength 
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ing imagery, conciſe expreſſion, ' natureLdeferttions | | 
and modulated periods: are full. ſufficient entirely ta | 


that ſuch diſcourſes prevail, men of true diſcern- 1 


12 1 
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ſtrength of ſoul,” ſublimity of ſentiment, and pran- 
deur of expreſſion, which conſtitutes the character. 
Many of the writers of their modern odes, ſonnetz, 
tragedies, or rebuſſes, it is true, deſerve not the 
name, thongh they have done nothing but clink 
rhymes and meaſure ſyllables for years together; | 
their Johnſon's and Smollet's are truly poets; 
though for aught I know they never made à ſingle 
verſe in their whole live. ö g . 
In every incipient language the poet and the proſe 
Vvriter e bery diftint K their qualifications :- the 
poet ever proceeds firſt, treading unbeaten; paths, 
enriching his native funds, and employed in new 
adventures. The other follows with more cautious 
ſteps, and though flow in his motions, treaſures up 
every uſeful or pleaſing diſcovery. But when once 
all the extent and the force of the language 11 
known, the poet then ſeems to reſt from his Jabour, 
and is at length overtaken by his affiduaus purſuer. 
Both characters are then blended into one, the hif- 


torian and orator catch all the poet's fire, and leave 
him no rea} mark of diſtinction except the iteration 
of numbers regularly returning. Thus in the de- 
eline of ancient European learning, Seneca, though 
he wrote in proſe, is as much a poet as Lucan, and 
Longinus, thought but a critic, more ſublime than 


Apellonius. | ee ae 
From this then it appears that poetry is not dif 
continued, but altered among the Engliſh at pre- 
ſent; the outward form ſeems different from what 

it wies, but poetry ſtill continues internally the ſame; 
the only queſtion remains whether the metrie feet 
uſed by the good writers of the laſt age, or the pro- 
faic numbers employed by the good writers of this, 
be preferable. And here the practice of the laſt ape 
appears to me ſuperior; they ſubmitted to the fe- 
traint of numbers and ſimilar ſounds; and this re 
TENOR A  traint, 
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the reaſon — be be as difcult 15 00 make 
a frigid genius profit by the diſcovery. | 

There is til} — reaſon in in ee of the 
practice of the laſt age, to be drawn from the va- 
riety of modulation. "The muſical period in proſe 
is confined to a-very few changes 
verſe are capable of infinite variation. I ſpeak not 
now from the practice of modern verie writers, few 
of whom have any idea of muſical variety, but run 
on in the ſame monotonous flow through the whole 
poem ; but rathey from the example of their former 
poets, who were tolerable maſters of this vari 
and alfo from a capacity in the — of tilt 45 
mitting various unanticipated muſic 

Several rules have been drawn up for ying tbe 
poetic meaſure, and critics have elaborately talked 
of accents and ſyllables, but good ſenſe and a fine 
ear, which rules can never teach, are what alone can 
in ſuch a caſe determine. The rapturous flowings 
of joy, or the interruptions of 1 ation, require 
accents placed entirely different, and a ſtruQture con- 
ſonant to the emotions they would expreſs. | 
ing paſſions, and numbers changing with thoſe paſ- | 
ſions, make the whole fecret of of weltirh as well as 
caſtern poetry. In a word, the great faults of the 
modern profeſſed Engliſh poets are, that they ſeem 
to want numbers which ſhould vary with the paſ- 
hon, and are more employed in be to * 
magination than en at the heart. 
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. E T N R x. 
From the ſame. 1 ber 


8 0 M E time fince I ſent thee, oh holy diſciple 
of Confucius, an account of the grand abbey o 
mauſoleum of the kings and heroes of this nation, 
J have ſince been introduced to a temple not ſo an- 
cient, but far ſuperiot in beauty and magnificence 
In this, which is the moſt conſiderable of the em · 
pire, there are no pompous inſcriptions, no. flatter 
paid the dead, but all is elegant and awfully ſimple. 
There are however a few rags hung round its walls 
which have at a vaſt expence been taken from the 
enemy in the preſent war. The ſilk of whieh they 
are compoſed when new, might be valued at ;halfa 
ſtring of copper money in China yet this wiſe) peo 
ple y out a fleet and an army in order to ſeiae 
them; though now grown old, and ſcaroe capable 
of being. patched up into a handkerchief. By this 
hk the Engliſh are ſaid to have gained, — 
French to have felt, much honour. Is the hogow 
of European nations. placed only in tattered ſiſn ? 
In this temple I was permitted to remain during 
the whole ſervice; and were you not already ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Engliſh, you might, 
from my deſcription, be inclined to believe them 
groſly idolatrous as the diſciples of Lao. The-idol 
which they ſeem to addreſs, ſtrides like a cojolſus 
over the door of the inner temple, which here, 2 
with the Jews, is eſteemed the moſt ſacred part of 
the building. It's oracles are delivered. in an hun- 
dred various tones, which ſeem to inſpire the wot- 
ſhippers.'with enthuſiaſm and awe : an old woman 
who. appeared to be the prieſteſs, was employed in 
various . as ſhe felt the zuſpiratioa Vy hen. 
* 
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flent attention nodding aſſent, looking approba- 
tion, appearing highly edified by thoſe ſounds, which 
0 + ranger might ſeem inarticulate and unmean- 


ing. | 3 . 
When the idol had done ſpeaking, and the prieft= 
eſs had locked up it's lungs with a key, obſerving 
almoſt all the company leaving the temple, I con- 
cluded the ſervice was over, and taking my hat, 
was going to walk away with the crowd, when 1 
was ſtopt by the man in black, who. affured me that 
the ceremony had ſcarcely yet begun! What, cried 
I, do I not ſee almoſt the whole body of the wor- 
fhippers leaving the church? Would you perſuade 
me that ſuch numbers who profeſs religion and mo- 
rality would in this ſhameleſs manner quit the tem- 
ple before the ſervice was concluded ? you ſurely 
miſtake ; not even the Kalmouks would be guil of 
ſuch an indecency, though all the object of their 
worſhip was but a joint ſtool. My friend ſeemed to. 
bluſh for his cauntrymen, affuring me that thoſe 
whom I ſaw running away, were only a parcel of 
uſical blockheads, - whoſe paſſion was merely for 
ſounds, and whoſe heads were as empty as a fiddle 
caſe; thoſe who remain behind, ſays he; are the true 
Religious ; they make uſe of muſic to warm their 
hearts, and to lift them to a proper pitch of rapture z 
xamine their behaviour, and you wilt confeſs there 
ze ſome among us who practiſe true devotion. © 
I now looked round me as he directed, but ſaw 
thing of that fervent. devotion which he had 
romiſed z one of the worſhippers appeared to be 
ling the company through a glaſs; another was 
ervent not in addreſſes to heaven; but to his miſ- 
ſs; a third whiſpered, a fourth took ſnuff, and 
be prieſt. himſelf, in a drowſy tone, read over the 
uties of the day. 1 a; 5 2 „ l + 

| | Ble 
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it began to ſpeak, all the people remained fixed is 


1 NA - 

= _ Bleſs-my eyes, cried I, as I happened to look to- | 

= wards the door, what do I ſee; one of the wor- 
ſhippers fallen faſt aſleep, and actually ſunk down 
on his cuſhion : is he now enjoying the benefit of 
a trance, or 3 _ — influence of ſome 
myſterious viſion ! » alas, replied. my companion, 
EE thing ; he has only had the 3 of — 
too hearty a dinner, and finds it impoſſible io keep li 
eyes open. Turning to another part of the temple, 
T perceived a young lady juſt in the ſame circum- 
ſtances and attitude; ſtrange, cried I, can ſhe too 
have over- eaten herſelf? O, fie, replied my friend, 


| you now grow cenſoriaus. She graw drowſy from act. 
ing too much; that would be profanation | She my. 
ſep now from having ſat up all night at a brag por. 
17 


. Turn me where I will then, ſays I, I cu 
perceive no ſingle ſymptom of devotion among the 
worſhippers, except from that old woman. in. the 
corner, who fits groaning behind the long ficw 
of a mourning fan; ſhe indeed ſeems greatly edi- 
fed with what the hears. Aye, replied my friend, 
I knew we ſhould find fome ts catch you; I know. bury 
that is the Deaf lady who lives in the cloyflers. 

In ſhort, the remiſſneſs of behaviour in almeſt 
all the worſhippers, and ſome even of the guardians, 
ſtruck me with ſurprize; I had been taught to be- 
lieve that none were ever promoted to offices in the 
temple, but men remarkable for their ſuperior ſanc- 
tity, learning, and rectitude; that there was 0 
ſuch thing heard of as perſons being introduced in- 
to the church merely to oblige a ſengtor, or provi 

for the younger branch of a noble family: I e. 
pected, as their minds were continually ſet upon 
heavenly things, to ſee their eyes directed there al 
ſo, and hoped from their behaviour to perceive their 
inclinations correſponding with their duty. But! 
am ſince informed, that ſome are appointed to I 
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eccive all the money, are contented with letting 
o:hers do all the good. e NT e e 
| | Adieu. 
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| M US T L ever continue to condemn thy perſe- 
N verance, and blame that curiofity, which de- 
WY firoys thy happineſs! What yet untaſted banquet) -_ 
r lusury yet unknown, has rewarded thy pain 


country could not amply procure ; frame a wiſh that - 
might not have been ſatisfied in China! Why then 
ſuch toil, and ſuch danger, in purſuit of raptures 
within your reach at home. e. 
The Europeans, you will ſay, excel us in ſci- 
ences and in arts; thoſe ſciences which bound the 
aſpiring wiſn, and thoſe arts which tend to gratify 
even unreſtrained deſire. They may perhaps out- 
do us in the arts of building ſhips, caſting cannons, 
or meaſuring mountains, but are they ſuperior itt 
the greateſt of all arts, the art of governing king! 
doms and ourſelves?! © in hc inlets 73 NG | 
When I compare the hiſtory of China with that 


we ww_ -— WS > vv Was 


kingdom which derives it's original from the fun; 


an antient extended empire, eſtabliſhed by laws 
which Natue and reaſon ſeem to have dictated. 
The duty of children to their 7 duty whit 
Nature implants in every breaſt, ſorms the ſtrength 
of that government winch has ſubſiſted for time 
immemorial. Filial obedience is the firſt and greateſt 
requiſite 
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fe over temples they never vifit; and, while they - 


ful adventures! Name a pleaſure which thy natives 1 


of Europe, how do I exult in being a native of the 
Upon opening the Chineſe hiſtory, I there behold * 
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' magiſtrate ; for early ſubmiſſion is ths trueſt leſſon 
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xequiſite of a ſtate; by this we become good ſub- 

jects to our emperors, capable of 1 with; 
VA 


ſubordination to our ſuperiors, and grateful depen- 
dents on heaven; by this we become fonder of mar. 
riage, in order to be cap..ble of exacting obedience 
from others in our turn : by this we become 


to 'thoſe who would learn to. rule. By this the 
whole ſtate may be ſaid to reſemble one family, of 
—_ the emperor is the protector, father, and 
friend. . | 8 * + 


In this happy region, ſequeſtered from the reſt of ; 
mankind, I ſee a ſucceſſion of princes who in gene- M. 
ral conſidered themſelves as the fathers of their peo- WW»! 
ple; a race of philoſophers who bravely combated wit 
idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, at the expence bat 
of their private happineſs and immediate reputation. Wl bor 

Whenever an uſurper or a tyrant intruded into the int. 
adminiſtration, how have all the good and con 
been united againſt him ? Can European 45 han 
produce an inſtance like that of the twelve 0 
mandarines, who all reſolved - to iapprize the vi- and 
cious emperor Tiſiang of the irregularity of his con- oO! 
duct. He who firſt undertook the dangerous taſi ¶ veſt 

was cut in two by the emperor's order; the ſecond Vie 
was ordered to be tormented, and then put to a cruel Bl ”y / 
death ; the third undertook tbe taſk with. intrepidity, 4 
and was inſtantly ftabbed by the tyrant's hand: in the 
this manner they all ſuffered, except one. But not ¶ tho 
to be turned from his purpoſe, the brave ſurviror ff {tr 
entering the palace with the inſtruments of torture Prof 


in his hand, Here, cried he, addreſſing himſelf to By 'o it 
the throne, here, O-Tifiang, are the marks your faith- an © 

ful ſubjefts riceive for their loyalty ; I am wearied mi i 2cKr 
ſerving a tyrant, and now come for my rewards - The dene 
enperor, ſtruck with his intrepidity, inſtantly for- | 
gave the boldneſs of his conduct, and reformed 4 lo p 
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ant thus reclaimed to lenity ! 28 lr 6 
When five brethren had ſet upon the great em- 
peror Ginſong alone; with his ſabre he flew. four. 


guards coming up were going to cut the conſpirator 
into a thouſand pieces. No, ne, cried the empe- 
por, with a calm and placid countenance, of all his 
brothers he 1s the only one remaining, at leaſt let one of 
the family be ſuffered is live, that his aged parents may 
have ſome body left to feed and comfort them. 3 9 8 

When Haitong, the laſt emperor of the houſe of 
Ming, ſaw himſelf beſieged in his own city by the 
uſurper, he was reſolved to iſſue from his palace 
with ſix hundred of his guards, and give the enemy 
battle; but they forſook him. Being thus without 
hopes, and chuſing death rather than to fall alive 
into the hands of a rebe], he retired to his eng 
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hand, there, in a private arbour, unſheathing , his 
ſword, he ſtabbed the young innocent to the heart, 
and then diſpatching himſelf, left the following 
words written with his blood on the border of his 
veſt, Forſaken by my ſubjedts, abandoned by my 
5 my body as you will, but ſpare, O ſpares 
my people. 2 To . ; 


the ſame for ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages, which 
though at laſt conquered by the Tartars, ſtill pre- 
ſerves it's antient laws and learning; and 22 
properly be ſaid to annex the dominions of 


an empire as large as Europe, governed by one law, 


riencing but one revolution of any contiguance in 
the ſpace of four thouſand years; this is ſomething 
lo peculiarly great, that I am naturally led to 0 
| i 


d 
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of them; he was ſtruggling with the fifth, when hie 


conducting his little daughter, an only child in his 


An empire which has thus continued invariably 


more 


to it's empire, than to admit a foreign conqueror; 


acknowledging ſubjection to one prince, and expe- 


own. What European annals can boaſf of 'a ty» _ 
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piſe all other nations on the compariſon, .” Here 

ſee no religious perſecutions, no enmity between 
mankind, for difference in opinion. The diſciples 
of Lao Kium, the idolatrous ſeQaries of Fohi, and 
to ſhew by their actions the truth of their doc. 


: Tines, | 


the philoſophical children of Confucius, only ſtriye 


Nox turn from this happy peaceful ſcene to Eu. 


rope the theatre of intrigue, avarice-and ambition, 
How many revolutions does it not experience in 
the compaſs even of one age; and to what do 
theſe revolutions tend but the deſtruction of thou- 
fands, Every great event is replete with ſome new 
_ calamity, The ſeaſons of ſerenity are paſſed over 
2 their hiſtories ſeem to ſpeak only of the 
—_ ĩ 1 PE 0 
There we ſec the Romans extending their pow 
er over barbarous nations, and in turn ing 
a prey to thoſe whom they had conquered. | We 
fee thoſe barbarians, when become chriſtians, en- 
gaged in continual wars with the followers of Ma- 
homet; or more dreadful ſtill, deſtroying each 


other. We ſee councils in the earlier ages autho- 


Tifing every iniquity; cruſades ſpreading deſolas 
tion in the country left, as well as that to be con- 
quered, Excommunications freeing ſubjects from 
natural allegiance, and perſuading to  ſedition; 
blood flowing in the fields and ob ſcaffolds; 
tortures uſed as arguments to convince the yecu- 
fant: to heighten the horror of the piece, behold 
it ſhaded with wars, rebellions, trea'ons, plots, 
politics, and'poiſon. £51974 © 
And what advantage has any country of Europe 
obtained from ſuch calamities ? Scarce any. Their 
difſentions for more than a thouſand years have 
ſerved to make each other unhappy, but have en- 
Tiched none. All the great nations ſtill nearly = 
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dom, but they have ga 
other. Their princes, becauſe they preferred am- 
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RE: 2 
ſubdue the other, and ſo terminate the diſpute. 
France, in ſpite of the conqueſts of Edward the 


third, and Henry the fifth, not-ichſtanding the _ 


efforts of Charles the fifth and Philip the ſecond, 


ſtill remains within it's aneient limits. Spain, Ger- 


many, Great Britain, Poland, the ftates of the 
north, are nearly ſtill the fame. What effect then 
has the blood of ſo many thouſands, the deſtruc- 
tion of ſo many cities, produced ? Nothing neither 
great or conſiderable. The chriſtian princes have 
loſt indeed much from the enemies of Chriſten- 
ined nothing from each 


bition to juſtice, deſerve the character of enemies to 
mankind ; and their prieſts, by neglecting morality 
for opinion, have miſtaken the intereſts of ſociety. 

On whatever ſide we regard the hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, we ſhall perceive it to be a: tiſſue of crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes, of politics' without de- 
fign, and wars without conſequence; in this long 
Fi of human infirmity, a great character, or a 
ſhining virtue may ſometimes happen to ariſe, as 
we often meet a cottage or a cultivated ſpot, in the 
moſt hideous wilderneſs. But for an Alfred, an 
Alphonſo, a Frederic, or one Alexander III. ve 
meet a thouſand princes WhO have diſgraced hu- 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to. Fum Hoam, fit. preſdent 
F the Ceremonial Academy at Peking, in China. 
WE bare juſt received accounts here, chat 
Voltaire the poet and philoſopher ' of Eu- 


rope is dead ! He js now beyond the reach of the 
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wiſe and more happy? ] 
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thouſand enemies, who while. living, degraded hi; 
. writings, and branded his character. i Scarce x 


page of his latter productions that does not be- 


tray the agonies of an heart. bleeding under the 


ſcourge of unmerited reproach: Happy therefore at 


laſt in eſcaping from calymny, happy in leaving 1 


world that was unworthy of him and his writings, 
Loet others, my friend, beſtrew the hearſes of 
the great with panegyric ; but ſuch a loſs as the 


world has now ſuffered affects me with ſtronger 


emotions. When a philoſopher dies, I conſider 
myſelf as a loſing patron, an inſtructor, and 2 


friend. I confider the world as loſing one who 


might ſerve to conſole her amidſt the deſola- 
tions of war and ambition. Nature every day 
produces in abundance men capable of filling 
all the requiſite duties of authority; but the h 
nigard in the birth of an exalted mind, ſcarce- 
ly producing in a century a ſingle genius to bleſs 
and enlighten a degenerate ,' age. Prodigal in 
the production of kings, governors, mandarines, 
chams, and courtiers, ſhe ſeems to have forgotten 
for more than three thouſand years, the manner in 


which ſhe once formed the brain of a Confucius; 
and well it is ſhe has forgotten, when a bad world 
gave him ſo very bad a reception. 
_ + Whence, my friend, this malevolence which ha 
ever purſued the great even to the tomb; whence 


this more than fiend - like diſpoſition of embitter- 
ing the lives of thoſe who would make us more 


- 


When I caſt my eye over the fates of ſeverd 


: * who have at different periods en- 


ightened mankind, I muſt confeſs it inſpires me 


with the moſt degrading refletions on humanity. 
When I read of the ſtripes of Mentius, the tor- 
tures of Tchin, the bowl of Socrates, and the 
bath of Seneca; when I hear of the 3 
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of Dante, the impriſonment of Galilelo, the in- 
dignities ſuffered by. Montange, the baniſhment 
of Carteſius, the infamy of Bacon; and that even 
Locke himſelf eſcaped not without reproach; when 


blame, the ignorance or the villainy of my fellow 
ereatures. PR „„ qu. 
Should you look for the character of Voltaire 
among the journaliſts and illiterate writers of the 
age, you will there find him characterized as a 
monſter, with a head turned to wiſdom, and an 
heart inclining to vice; the powers of his mind 
and the baſeneſs of his principles forming a de- 
teſtable contraſt. But ſeek for his character a- 
mong writers like himſelf, and you find him very 
differently deſcribed. You perceive him in their 
accounts poſſeſſed of good-nature, humanity, great- 
nels of ſoul, fortitude, and - almoſt every vir- 
tue: in this deſcription thoſe who might. be ſup- 
poſed beſt acquainted with his character are una- 
nimous. The royal, Pruſſian“, Dargents t, Di- 
derot d, D'alambert, and Fontenelle conſpire in 
drawing the picture, in deſcribing the friend of 
man and the patron of every riſing genius. 
An inflexible perſeverance in- what he thought 
was right, and, a generous deteſtation of flattery, 
formed the — work of this great man's cha- 
racter. From theſe principles many ſtrong virtues 
and few faults aroſe ;; as he was warm in his friends 
ſhip, and ſevere. in reſentment, all that mention 
him ſeem poſſeſſed, of the ſame qualities, and ſpeak 
of him with rapture or deteſtayon. | A perſon of 
is eminence can have few: indifferent as to his 
—— ; every. reader muſt be an enemy or an 
jamie... 21% $00 e e eee 
This poet began the courſe df glory ſo early 
s the age of * and even then was author 
Philoſophe ſans I uei, q Let. Chia, © Encycl-ped, ; 
| - | 0 
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think on ſuch ſubjects, 1 heſitate whether moſt to 


0 1686 * 
df a tragedy which deſerves 
of a ſmall patrimony he preſ — wo. 
in an age of venality, and ſupported 2 
of learning, by teaching his cotem 7 writey 


to live like him, above the favours of the great 
He was baniſhed his native country for « fati 
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muſe, Here, though without any taſte for may: 
nificence himſelf, he uſually entertained at bv 


upon the royal concubine. He had the WW 
Rl place of hiftorian to the French king, but refuſed ic: 
i4 to keep it, when he found it was preſented only in 
{8 - ora that he ſhould be the firſt en of the 
ſtate. 
if The great Prufſian received im as an orm 
bir ment to this kingdom, and had ſenſe enough to n. r, 
0 lue his friendſhip, and profit by his inſtructiom ; 
by In this court he continued till an ' intrigue, with * 
oC which the world ſeems hitherto unacquainted, WF | 
＋ obliged him to quit that country. His own hay 
pineſs, the 22 of the monarch, F bi Bi 3 
= of a part of the n eee, rendered his his ' departin ole 
4 | 1 E or 
| at length of courts, and al: the folliesq ted 
[ the 91-200 he retired to Switzerland, a county a- 
3 of liberty, where he enjoyed tranquillity and ap. 


Between Voltaire and the diſciples of 
eius, there are many differences; however, ein vire 
of a different n does not in hl leaſt A :c 

8 | - min 


table the learned and polite of Europe, who vering 
attracted. by a deſire of ſeeing à perſon from wh If 
they had received ſo much ſatisfaction. The e oou 
tertainment was conducted with the utmoſt 17 or t 
. —— and the converſation was that of p ec 
b phers. Every. country that at once united | 
h berty and ſcience, were his peculiar favour ame 
N The being an En gliſhman was to him a ch: — Ingy 
| that claimed — and reſpecrt. e 
| 
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miniſh my efteem; I an not diſpteaſed with my 
brother, becauſe he Happens to afk our father for 
yours in a different manner from me. Let his 

errors reft in peace, his exeellencies deſerve ad- 

jration; let me with the wiſe admire his wiſ- 

zom; let the envious and the ignotant ridicule 

his. foibles; the folly of others is ever molt ridi 
ulous to thoſe wh are themſelves | — 2 7 
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T is impoſible to form a philoſophſc ſyſtem 
of happineſs which is adapted to every condition 
n life, ſince every "perſon Who travels in this 
Sa purſuit takes à ſeperate road. The differing 
lours which ſuit different complections, are not 
ore various than the different pleaſures appropri- 
ted to different minds. The various ſects who 
ave pretended to give leſſons to inſtruct me in 
appineſs, have deſoribed their own - particular 
enſations without conſidering ours, have only 
2aded their diſciples with confiraint,” without ad- 4 
ling to their reabfelicity. / 5 | 
If I find pleaſure in danelag, deny" ridiviitous 
ould it be in me to preſcribe ſuch an amuſement 
or the entertainment of a cripple :” ſhould he, on 
e other hand, place his chief delight in painting, 
OT 0! he be abfurd in recommending! the 
ie: rcliſn to one who had loſt the power of dif- 
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x "uihing colours. General directions are there- 
ec commonly uſelefs; 'ayd to be particular would 
nf uſt volumes, ſince each individual may re- 
Fr. ike particulily! fyſtem of precepts to direct his 


hoice. 


Yor. > I T . Every 


Every mind ſeems. capable of entertaining: 
certain quantity of happineſs, which no inſtity 
tions can increaſe, no circumſtances alter, an 
entirely independent on fortune. Let any man com. 
pare his preſent fortune with the paſt, and h 
will probably find himſelf, upon the whole, neithe 
better nor worſe than formerly. - . _ 
Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity my 
produce tranſient ſenſations of pleaſure or diftrek, 
Thoſe ſtorms may diſcompoſe in proportion a 
they are ſtrong, or the mind is pliant to their in. 
preſſion. But the ſoul, though at firſt lifted up h 
the event, is every day operated upon with dim- 
niſhed influence; and at length ſubſides into the 
level of it's uſual tranquility. Should ſome uner- 
peed turn of fortune take thee from fetters, an 
place thee on a throne, exultation would be natun 


upon the change; but the temper, like the fact 
would ſoon reſume it's native ſerenity. - | | 
Every wiſh therefore which . us to exped 
happineſs ſomewhere: elſe but where we. are, evey 
inſtitution which teaches us that we ſhould be 
better, by being poſſeſſed of ſomething new, which 
promiſes to lift us a ſtep higher than we are, on 
. lays a foundation for W re becauſe, it cot- 
tracts debts which we cannot repay ; it calls tht 

a good, which when we have found it, willu 
fact add nothing to our happineſs. _ | 
To enjoy the preſent, without regret for tt 
paſt, or folicitude for the future, has been tit 
advice rather of poets than philoſophers. And 38 
the precept ſeems more rational than is ge 
_ imagined. It is the only general precept reſpe% 
ing the ;purſuit of happineſs, that can be appli 
with propriety to every condition of life. 
man of pleaſure, the man of buſineſs, and tit 

philoſopher are equally intereſted in it's diſquil 


EW)... 6 
tion, If we do not find happineſs in the prefen 
moment, in what ſhall we find it; Either in 
rffleting on the paſt, or prognoſticating the fu- 


— » 


ture. But let us ſee how theſe are capable of 
producing ſatisfaction. „ RS IS. 
A remembrance of what is paſt, and an anti- 
cipation of what is to come, ſeem to be the two - 
faculties by which man differs' moſt from other 
animals. Though brutes enjoy them in a limited 
degree, yet their whole life ſeems. taken up in 
the preſent, regardleſs of the paſt and the future. 
Man, on the contrary, endeavours to. derive his 
happineſs, and experiences moſt of his miſeries 
from thele two yn ae 3 - + 34635 as n 
Is this ſuperiority of reflection a prerogative o 
which we ſhould boat, and for which we ſhall 
thank Nature; or is it a misfortune of which we 
ſhould complain and be humble. Either from the 
abuſe, or from 'the nature of things, it certainly 
makes our condition more miſerable,  _ 
Had we a privilege of calling up, by the power 
of memory, only ſuch paſſages as were pleaſing, 
unmixed with ſuch as were diſagreeable, we might 
hen excite at pleaſure an ideal happineſs, perhaps 
more poignant than actual ſenſation. But this is 
not the caſe ; the paſt is never repreſented without 
ſome diſagreeable circumſtance, which tarniſhes all 
its beauty; the remembrance of an evil carries in 
it nothing agreeable, and to remember a good is al- 
ways accompanied with regret. Thus we loſe more 
than we gain by remembrance,  __—_ _, 
And we ſhall find our expectation of the future 
to be a gift more diftreſsfal even than the former. 
lo tear an approaching evil is certainly a moſt diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation; and in expecting an approach- 
ng good, we experience the inquietude of wanting : 
actual poſſeſſon. 1 e * 
12 | Thus 
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Thus, whichever way we look, the proſped 
is diſagreeable. Behind, we have left pleaſures we 
ſhall never more enjoy, and therefore regret; 20 
before, we ſee pleaſures which we languiſh to pol: 
ſeſs, and are conſequently uneaſy eil we polleh 
them. Was there any method of ſeizing the pre. 
ſent, unimbitterred by ſuch regeftions, then wouli 
our ſtate be tolerably ex. 
This, indeed, is the endeavour of all mankind, 
who untutored by philoſophy, purſue as much a 
they can a life of amuſement and diſfipation, Eve- 
ry rank in life, and every ſize of underſtanding, 
ſeems to follow this alone; or not purſuing it, de. 
viates from happineſs. The man of. pleaſure pur: 
ſues diſſipation by profeſhon ; the man of buſineh 
purſues it not leſs, as every voluntary labour he un- 
dergoes is only diſſipation in diſguiſe. The philo- 
ſopher himſelf, even while he reaſons upon the 
ſubject, does it unknowingly with a view of diſs 
ſipating the thoughts of what he was, or what be 
muſt be. | | 
The fubje& therefore comes to this. Which i 
the moſt perfect ſort of diſſipation: pleaſure, bu- 
ſineſs, or philoſophy ; which beſt-ſerves to exclude 
thoſe uneaſy ſenſations, which memory or anticipaiin 
roduce. „ 1 2g 
The enthuſiaſm of pleaſure charms only by in- 
tervals. The higheſt rapture laſts only for a mo- 
ment, and all the ſenſes ſeem ſo combined, as to 
be ſoon tired into languor by the gratification of an .. 
one of them. It is only among the poets we hear . 
men changing to one delight, when ſatiated wid 
another. In Nature, it is very different: the glut- 
ton, when ſated with the full meal, is unqualified 
to feel the real pleaſure of drinking; the drunkatd 
in turn finds few of thoſe tranſports which lovers 
| boaſt in enjoyment; and the lover, when cloyed, 


— finds 


( 0g } 
finds a diminution of every other appetite. Thus, 

aſter a full indulgence of any one ſenſe, the man of 
pleaſure finds a languor in all, is placed in a chaſm 
between paſt and expected enjoyment, perceives an 
interval which muſt be filled up. The preſent can 
give no ſatisfaftion, becauſe. he has already robbed 
it of every charm : a mind thus leff without imme- 
diate gratification. Inſtead of a life of diſſipation, 
none has more frequent converſations with diſagree- 
able , than he: his enthuſiaſms are but few and 
tranſient ; his appetites, like angry creditors, -con- | 
inually making fruitleſs demands for what he is un · 
ble to pay; and the greater his former pleaſure, 
thc more impatient his expectations; a lite of plea- 
ſure is therefore the moſt unpleaſing life in the 


world. | 


* 


10 Habit has rendered the man of buſineſs more 
. ccol in his deſices, he finds leſs regret for paſt plea- 
i, ſures, and leſs ſolicitude for thoſe to come. 

1 life he now leads, though tainted in ſome meaſure 


with hope, is yet not afflited Yo ſtrongly with re- 
gret, and is leſs divided between ſhort-lived rap- 
ture and laſting anguiſh. The pleaſures he has en- 
joyed are not fo vived, and thaſe he: has to enpect, 
cannot conſequently create ſo much anxiety, 
The philoſopher, who extends his regard to all 
ankind, muſt have ſtill a ſmaller concern for what 
has already affected, or may hereafter affect him- 
ſelf; the concerns of others make his whole ſtudy, 
and that ſtudy is his pleaſure; and this pleaſure is 
continuing in it's nature, becaufe it can be changed 

a will, leaving but few of'theſe anxious intervals 
which are employed in remembrance or anticipation. 
The philoſopher by this means leads a life of al- 
moſt continued diſfipation ; and reflection, which 
makes the uneaſineſs and miſery of others, ferve-as 
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oY a word, poſitive happineſs is conflitutiona}, 
and incapable of encreaſe ; -miſery is artificial, and 
generally proceeds from our folly, Philoſophy can 
add to our happineſs in no other manner, but by 
diminiſhing our mi ſery: it ſhould not pretend to 
encreafe aur preſent ſtock, but make us onomiſts 
of what we are poſicfled of. The great ſource of 
calamity lies in regret or anticipation : he therefore, 
is moſtwiſe who thinks of the preſent alone, re. 
gardleſs of the paſt or the future. This is impoſ- 
fible to the man of 'pleaſure ; ; it 1s difficult-to the 
man of buſineſs ;- and is in ſome meaſure attainable 
by the philoſopher. Happy were we all: born phi- 
Joſophers, all born with a talent of thus diffipat- 
ing our own cares, by n them upon al 
nen! | 2 | 


LETTER XLIV. 


Fr vom Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hina: fe f Profen 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


T HOUGH the frequent invitations I receivefrom 

men of diſtinction here might excite the vanity 
of ſome, Iam quite mortified however when I con- 
ſider the motives that inſpire their civility. _ 
ſent for not to be treated as a friend, but to ſatisſy 
curioſity ; not to. be entertained ſo much as won- 
dered at; the ſame earneſtneſs which excites them 
to ſee a Chineſe, would have made them on 
proud of a viſit from the rhinoceros. 

From the higheſt to the loweſt, this people ſeew 
fond of fights and monſters. I am told of a perſon 
here who. gets a very comfortable livelihood by 
making wonders,” and then felling or ſhewing then 
to the people far money, no matter how inſignificant 
oo were in the beginning 3 by locking them up 
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cloſe, and —_ for —_— ſoon became 
prodigies ! His fi eſſay in this way was to exhibit 
himſelf as a wax- work figure behind a glaſs door at 
z puppet ſhow. Thus keeping the. ſpectators at a 
proper diſtance, and having his head adorned with 2 
copper crown, he looked extreamly natural, and very 
lite the life itfelf, He continued this exhibition'with 
ſucceſs, till an involuntary fit of ſneezing brought 
him to life before all the ſpectators, and conſequen- 
ly rendered him for that time as entirely uſeleſs, as 
the peaceable inhabitant of a'catacomb;,, © © 
Determined to act the ſtatue no more, he next 
levied contributions under the figure of an Indian 
ling; and by painting his face, and counterfeiting 
the ſavage how], he frighted ſeveral ladies and 
children with amazing ſucceſs: in this manner 
therefore he might habe lived very comfortably, had 
he not been arreſted for a debt that was contracted 
when he was the figure in wax-work : thus his face 
underwent an involuntary ablution, and he found 
_—_ reduced to his primitive complexion and in- 
gene. e 
After ſome time, being freed from gaol, he was 
now grown wiſer, and inſtead of making himſelf z 
wonder, was reſolved only to make wonders. He 
learned the art of paſting up mummies z was never 
at a Joſs for an artificial %s nature; nay, it hut, 
deen reported, that he has fold ſeven petrified Job - 
ſters of his own manufacture to a noted collector of 
rarities; but this the learned Cracovius Putridus' 
has undertaken to Tefute in a very elaborate diſ- 
ſertation. ä e 
His laſt wonder was nothing more than an hal- 
ter, yet by this halter he gained more than by all his 
former exhibitions. The! people, it feems, had 
got it in their heads, that a certain noble criminal 
was to be hanged with a filken rope. Now there 
| "4 Was 
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was nothing they ſo much deſired to ſee as this ven 
rope; and he was reſolved to gratify their cu. 
rioſity: he therefore got one made, not only d 
filk, but to render it more ſtriking, ſeveral threai tte. 
of gold were intermixed. The people paid ther he, 
money only to ſee ſilk, but were highly (arid BN the 
when they ſound it was mixed with; go d into tie ¶ dre 
bdargin. It is ſcarce neceſſary to mention, that the bet 
projector ſold his ſilken rope for almoſt what it bel for 
eoſt him, as ſoon as the criminal was known to be f 
hanged in hempen materials. 
By their fondneſs of fights, one would, be apt u Pr. 
imagine, that inſtead of deſiring ta ſce things u une 
they ſhould be, they are rather ſolicitous of ſeeing I ma 
them as they ought not tobe. A cat with four 1 
legs is d iſregarded, though neuer ſo ; uſef ul 50 but i lux 
it has but two, and is conſequently. incapable of BY uo. 
catching mice, it is ; reckoned . ineſtimable, and e. a fl 
very man of. taſte is ready to 7 alſe the auction. A ont 
man, though. in his perſon faultleſs as an aerial g. wo 
vius, might ſtarye ; but if. ſtuck ver with hideou ſev 
warts like a porcupine, his fortune is made for eve, k 
w_ OA propagate. the breed with impunity and Bil lab 
app aule. ent THY MEE BB 
A good woman in my neighbourbogd. who wa 
bred an babit- maker, though the handled ber needle 
tolerably weil, could ſcarcely. get employchent 
But being obliged by an accident to have both. ber 
hands cut off from the elbows, what would in an- 
other country have been her ruin, made her fortune 
here, ſhe now was thought more fit for her trade 
than before; buſineſs flowed in a-pace, and all peo- 
ple paid for ſeeing the mantau-maker who wrought 
without hands, . 1 
A gentleman ſhewing me his collection of pic- 
tures, ſtopped at one with peculiar admiration; 
there, cries he, is an ineſtimale piece. I 3 


cm) 
the picture for ſome time, but could fee none of 
thoſe graces with which he ſeemed enraptured; it 
appeared to me the moſt p paltry piece of the whole- | 
collection: I therefore demanded where thoſe beau- 
tics lay, of which I was yet inſenſible. Sir, cries 
he, the merit does not conſiſt in the piece, ED in 
the manner in which it was done. The pai 
drew the whole with his foot, and held the edel 
between his toes: I bought it at a very 1 1 price; 3 
for peculiar merit ſhould ever be rewarded 

But theſe people are not more fong of wonders 
than liberal in rewarding” thoſe who fhew them. 
From the wonderful dog of knowledge at preſent 
under the patronage of 15 nobility ty, ae to the 
man with the box, who profeſſes to ſhew the mofl 
mutation of Nature that was ever ſeen ; they all live in 
luxury. A finging woman ſhall collect ſubſcrip- 
tions in her own coach and fix; a fellow ſhalt make 
: fortune by tofling a ſtraw from His toe to his noſe; 
one in particular has found that eating W the 
moſt ready way to live; and aner 1 9 
ſeyeral bells fixed to his cap, is the only man 
know of who has received emolument from the 
labours of his head. ern | 

A young author, a man of good-nature' in | 
Jearning, was complaining to nie ſome yights 290 
of this mifplaced ge 3 of the times. Here, 
ſays he, haye I ſpent part of my youth in . n 
ing to inſtruct and . my fellow creatur h e. 
all my reward has been folitude, overty, and re- 
proach ; while a fellow, poſ of vo the 
"BY fmalleft mare bf idling merit, or who has p 
WH {earned to whiſtle double; is rewarded, appt: 
and carefſed !' Prythee, young man, (a $ If hi, 

are you ignorant, that in ſo large a city'as' this, it 
better to be an amuſing t an an uſe member of 


laciety ? Can you _ up, and W 'your feet 
15 * 
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four times before you come to the ground? No, Sir, 
Can you pimp for a man of quality? Ne, Sir, 
Can you ſtand upon two horſes at full ſpeed ? M, 
. Sir, Can you ſwallow a pen-knife ? I can do now 
of theſe tricis. Why then, cried I, there is no other 
prudent means of ſubſiſtence left but to apprize the 
town that you ſpeedily intend tu eat up your own 
noſe, by ſubſerip tion 192 
I have frequently regretted that none of our 
eaſtern poſture maſters or hom men hay ever ven- 
tured to Engl | N 
mo Wa in Aſia, which is now 
and France, in order to bri | 
ther. Several of our tfieks du 
give the Engliſh high ſatis faction. 
would be greatly pleaſed with the'p 


miliar with danger; and the ladies might vie with 
each other in ſtanding fire with hben 0 
But of all the wonders of the eaſt, the moſt uſe- 
ful, and I ſhould fancy, the moſt pleaſing, would 
be the looking -f 0, which reflects 
mind as well as the b dy. It is ſaid that the em- 
peror Chuſi uſed to make his concubſties dreſs their 
heads and their hearts in one of theſe glaſſes every 
morning; while the Iady was at her toilet, he would 
frequehtly look over her ſhoulder ; and it is record- 
ed, that among tbe three hundred which compoſed 


bis ſeraglio, not one was found whoſe mind was 
not even more beautiful than her perſon. | | 


glaſs 3 Lao, which reflects the 
y. 
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f make no doubt but a glaſs in this countr 
would have the very ſame effect. The Enghi 
ladies, concubines and all, would undoubtedly 
cut very pretty figures in ſo faithful a monitor. 
There, ſhould we happen to over a lady's 
ſhoulder while dreſſing, we might able to ſee 
neither gaming nor ill- nature; neither pride, de- 
bauchery, nor a love of gadding. We ſhould find 
her, if any ſenſible defect appeared in the mind, 
wore careful in rectifying it, than phaiſtering up the 
irreparable decays of the perſon ;5 nay, I am even 
apt to fancy, that ladies would find more real 
pleaſure in this utenſib in private, than in any other 
bauble imported from. TOS though never 5 ex- 
penſive, or nx 4 1f6 4 
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[J?ON gui my laſt Jetter fialiey to reſt, 
re bor E ers of the glaſs of Lao, 
wiſhing to be. po here, and reſolved in 
ſuch a caſe to "Alec SETS lady with a ſight of it 
for nothin artune denied me waking | 
fancy gte i in Fl I the glaſs, IK not: 
how, was put into my. poſſeſſion,” and I could per- 

ceive ſeveral ladies approaching, ſome. voluntarily, 
others driven forward againſt their wills by a ſet of 
diſcontented bene de inen * knew. Fare 
their huſbands. nl 
The apartment in which 1 was a e away | 

was filled with, ſeveral gaming tables, as if juſt! for- 
laken ; the candles were burnt, to the ſocket, and 
the bour was five o'clock in the morning. Placed 
at ane end of the en which was of prodigiogs. 
I6 length, 


„„ 
length, I could more eaſily diſtinguiſh every fe. 
male figure as ſhe 1 door; but 
gueſs my ſurprize, when I could ſcarce perceive one 
blooming. or agreeable face among the number, 
This, however, I attributed to the early hour, and 
kindly confiderf that the face of a lady juſt riſen 
from bed ought always to find a compaſfionate-ad- Wil er 
vocate, __ Torn po mon 49. eee ſh 
The firſt perſon who came up in order to vier an 
her intellectual face was a commoner's wife, who, tit 
as I afterwards found, being bred up during her virg- Wl & 
nity in a pawh-broker's ſhop, now attempted to 
make up the defects of breeding and ſentiment by a1 
the magnificence of her dreſs, and the expenſive lo1 
neſs of her amuſements. Mr. Showman, cried the, m. 
approaching, I am told you has ſomething to ſhew Wl hc 
in that there ſort of magic lanthorn, by which folks un 
can ſee themſelves on the infide ; I proteſt, as my Wl kn 
lord Beetle ſays, I am, ſure it will be vaſtly pretty, Wl © 
for I have never ſeen any thing like it before. -But ( 
bow; are we to ftrip off our cloaths and be turned N. 
inſide out? if ſo, as lord Beetle ſays, I abſolutely the 
declare off; for I would not firigif6r'the world be- am 
fore a man's face, and ſo I t his lordſhip.almoſt BN (al 
every night of my life,” I informed the lady that | I en, 
would diſpenſe with the ceremony of ſtripping, and Wil ba 
immediately eee to her view. Wn 
As ſrhen a firſt-rate beauty, after having with Wl T! 
difficulty eſcaped the ſmall pox, reviſits her favou- utr 
rite mror, that mirror which had repeated the flat- wi. 
tery of every lover, and even added force to the Bi thi 
complement; expecting to ſee What had ſo often ö 
given her plcaſure, ſhe no longer beholds the cher- bud 
ried lip, the poliſhed forehead, and L bluſh, WY in 
but an hateful phys, - quilted into a thoufand ſeams 
by the hand of deformity ; grief, reſentment,” and Wl mo 
Fage Wl her boſom by turns; ſhe blames thy jag for 
3 | : | f an 
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and the lars, but moſt of all the unhapp) lafs 
feels her reſentment. So it was with the 115 
queſtion; ſhe had never ſeen her on mind before, 
and was now ſhocked at it's deformfty. One fingle 
look was ſuffeient to ſatisfy her curiofi ity; I held 
up the glaſsto her face, and ſne ſhut het eyes; no 
entreaties could prevail: upon her to gaze once more F 
ſhe was even going to. ſnatch it from my hands, 
and break it in a thouſand pieces. I found it was 
time therefore to diſmifs her as incorrigible, wa 
hew away to the next that offered. 

This was an "unmarried lady, "who Std in 
a ſtate virginity alk" thirty-fix; and then admitted a 
lover when the ined of an huſband. No wo- 
man was louder at a revel than ſhe, perfectly free- 
hearted, and almoſt in every reſpect a man; ſhe 
underſtood ridicule to perfection, and was once 
known even te ſally out in order to beat the watch. 
Here, you my * with the outlandiſh face, 
(faid ſhe addrefing me) let me take a ſingle peep. 
Not that I care three dams what figure I may cut in 
the glaſs of ſuch an old 94 * creature ; if I 
am allowed the beauties of 1 jhe face by people of 
ſaſhion, I know the world will 'be Complaifunt 
enough to toſs me the beauties of the mind into the 
bargin. I held my 'glafs before her as ſhe deſired, 
and muſt confeſs,” was ſhocked with the reflection. 
The lady, however, gazed for ſome time with the 
utmoſt complacency ; and at laſt turning to me 
with the moſt fatished ſmile ſaid, ſhe never could 
think ſhe had been half ſo handſome. an 

Upon her'diſmiffion a lady of diſtinction was re- 
juctantly hawled along to the glaſs by her huſband; 
m bringing her forward, as he came firſt to the 
glaſs himfelf, his mind a ed tinctured with im- 
moderate jealouſy, and 102. going to reproach him 
for uſing ker with ſuch feet bur when the lady 
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came to preſent herſelf, I immediately retracted; 
for alas it was ſeen that he had but too much reaſan - 
far eins.. {IC 

The next was a lady who uſually teized all her 
acquaintance in defiring to be told of her faults, 
and then never mended any. Upon approaching 
the glaſs, I could readily perceive vanity, affeQa- 
tion, and ſome other il]-looking blots on her mind; 
wherefore 7 my advice the immediately ſet about 
mending. But I could eaſily find ſhe was not ear- 
neſt in the work; for as ſhe repaired them on one 
ſide, they generally broke out on another. Thug 
after three or four attempts, ſhe began to make the 
ordinary uſe of the glaſs in ſettling her hair. ' 

The company now made room for a woman of 
learning, u ho approached. with: a flow pace and a 
ſolemn countenance, which for her own fake, 1 
could wiſh had been cleaner. Sir, cried the 
lady, flouriſhing her hand, which held a pinch of 
ſauff, I ſhall be enraptured by having preſented to 
my view a mind with which 1 have ſo long ftudied 
to be -acquainted : but, in order to give the ſex a 
proper example, I muſt.infiſt; that all the company 
may be permitted to look over my ſhoulder.” 
bowed aſſent, and preſenting the glaſs, ſhewed the 
lady a mind by no means ſo fair as ſhe had expected 
to fee. III- nature, ill placed pride, and ſpleen, 
were too legible: to. be; miſtaken; Nothing could 
be more amuſing than the mirth of her female com- 
panions who had looked over. They had hated 
her from the beginning, and now the appartment 
ecchoed with an univerſal laugh. Nothing but a 
fortitude like her's could have withſtood their rail- 
lery : ſhe ſtood it however; and when the butt 
was exhauſted, with great tranquility ſhe aſſured 
the company, that the whole was a deceptio viſus, 
and that ſhe was too well acquainted with har gta 
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mind to believe any falſe repreſentations from ano- - 
ther. Thus ſaying, ſhe retired with a ſullen ſatis- 
faction, reſolved not to mend her faults, but to 
write a critiſm on the mental reflect. 

I muſt own, by this time I began myſelf to ſuſ- 
pect the fidelity of my mirror; for as the ladies ap- 
peared at leaſt to. have. the merit of ring .carlys 
ſince they were up at five, I was amazed to find no- 
thing of this|good-quality-piftured upon their minds 
in the reflection; I was reſolved therefore to com- 
municate my ſuſpicions to a lady, whoſe intellec- 
tual countenance appeared more fair than any of 
the reſt, not having above ſeventy - nine ſpots in all, 
beſides ſlips and ſoibles, I own; young woman, 
ſaid I, that there are ſome virtues upon that mind 
of your's ;. butsthere is / ſtill one which I do not ſee 
repreſented; I mean that of riſing betimes in the 
morning; I faney the glaſs falſe in that particular.“ 
The young lady ſmiled at my ſimplicity; and, wi 
a bluth, confeſſed, that ſhe and the whole company 
had been up all night gaming | 

By this time all the ladies, except one, had ſeen 
themſelves. ſucceflively;} and diſliked the ſhow, or 
ſcolded the, ſhoẽw- man; I was reſolved, however, 
that ſhe who ſeemed to neglect herſelf, and was ne- 
glected by the reſt, ſhould tale a view; and going 
up to a corner of the room, where the ſtill continu- 
ed ſitting, I preſented my glaſs full in her face. 
Here it was: that I ates in my ſucceſs; no blot, - 
no ſtain, appeared on any part of the faithful mir- 
ror. As when the large, unwritten! page preſents 
it's ſnowy. ſpotleſs-boſom' to the writer's hand; ſo 
appeared the glaſs to my view. Here, O ye daugh- | |; 
ters of Engliſh anceſtors, (cried I, turn hither, and a 
behold an object worthy imitation: look upon the 
mirror now, and acknowledege it's juſtice, and this 
woman's pre- eminence! Phe Miles obeying the 
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ſummons, came up in a groupe, and lookin 
acknowledged there was ſome truth in the picture, 

as the perſon now repreſented had been deaf, dumb, 
and a foo] from her cradle, | Rd ha ddd 

Thus much of my dream I diſtinctly remember; 

the reſt was filled with chimeras, enchanted caf. 
tles, and flying dragons as uſual. As you; my dear 
Fum Hoam, are particularly verſed in the inter- 
pretation of thoſe midnight warnings, what pleaſure 
ſhould I find in your explanation: but that our 
diſtance prevents; I make no doubt, however, but 
that from my deſcription you will very much vene- 
rate the good qualities of the Engliſh ladies in ge- 


neral, ſince dreams, you know, go always by con- 
traries. OY ou „ 1:26/37 die, i 
| ORs 10 
%% ͤ & . ASE 6 
From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpe, a flave in Perſia o 4 
TOUR laſt letters betray- a mind ſeemingly 5 
fond of wiſdom, yet tempeſted up by a thou - tz. 
ſand various paſſions. Vou would fondly perſuade fly 
me that my former leſſons ſtill influence your con- fro 
duct, and yet your mind ſeems not Jeſs enſlaved BY frie 
than your body. Knowledge, wiſdom, erudition, l 
arts and elegance, What are they, but the mere trap. ag 
pings of the mind, if they do not ſerve to.enercale Wl miſ 
the happineſs of the poſſelſor? A mind rightly in-WM1 ,, 
Kicuted in the ſchool of philoſophy, acquires a WM © 
once the ſtability of the oak, and the flexibility of Wil ing; 
the oſier. The trueft manner of leſſening our to d 
nies, is to ſhrink from their preſſure ; is to contels Bl yi 
that we feel them. 1 1 e 1 
The fortitude of European ſages is but a dream; whe 
for where Jies the merit in being infenſible to the Wi... 
ſtrokes of fortune, or 22 our ſenſihiliq; N oppo 
® This letter appears to be little more than a rhapſody of ſenti born 


ments ſrom Confucius, Vid, the Latin tranſlation, 


g 
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if we ate inſenſible, that ariſes only from an happy 
conſtitution, ; that is a bleſſing previouſly granted 
by heaven, and which no art can procure, no in- 
fitutionn ig oo ʒ 1 

If we diſſemble our feelings, we only artificially 
endearour to perſuade others that we enjoy privi- 
leges which we actually do not poſſeſs. Thus 
while we, endeavour to appear happy, we feel at 


once all the pangs of internal miſery, and all the 


t ret eproaching conſciouſneſs of endeavouring to 
cCeive. n F is : 

M : BY # "S& 3 5k „ DO I  DEFSIEDDCY 1 1 ns 3 

k I know but of twp ſets of philoſophers in the 

i world that haye endeayoured to inculcate that for- 

| tude is but an imaginary virtue; I mean the fol- 


lowers of Confucius, and thoſe who profeſs the 
doctrines of Chriſt. All other ſets teach pride 
under misfortunes; they alone teach humility. 


Night, ſays our Chineſe. philoſopher, not more ſure- 
h follows day, than groans and tears grow out of 
y pain ; when misfortunes "therefore, oppreſs when 
1 tyrants threaten, it is our intereſt; it is our duty, to 


fly even to diſſipatipn for lupport, to ſeck rodreſs 


- from friendſhip, or feck redreſs from that beſt of 
BY friends who loved us into being ẽ 
fl Philoſophers,  'my' ſon, have Jong declaimed 
P  -gainſt the paſfions, as being the ſource of all our 
e niſeries ; they are the ſoutce of all our misfortunes 
0-8! own ; but they are the fouree bf our pleaſures 
uo: and every endeavour of out lives, and all the 
of Wi inftitutions ef philoſophy; ſhould tend to this, not 
y to diſſemble an abſence of paſſion, but to repel thoſe 


which lead to vice, by thoſe which direct to virtue. 
The ſoul may be compared to a field of battle, 
where two armies are ready every moment to en- 
counter; nat a ſingle vice but has a more powerful 
Opponent; and not one virtue but niay_ be over- 
borue by a combination of vices. Reaſon ge ä 
a | 2p 24 0 the 
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VV | 
bands of either hoſt, nor can it ſubdue one paſſion 
but by the affiſtance of another. Thus, as a bark 
on every ſide beſet with ſtorms, enjoys à ſtate of 
reſt, ſo does the mind, when influenced by a juſt 
equipoiſe of the paſſions, enjoy tranquility, | 
TI have uſed ſuch means as my little fortune would 
admit to procure your freedom. I have lately 
written to the governor of Argun to pay your ran- 
ſom, though at the expence of all the wealth! 
brought with me from China. If we become poor 
we ſhall at leaſt have the pleaſure of bearing pover- 
ty together; for what is fatigue or famine, when 
weighed againſt ſriendſhip and freedom. 


CET M08 


From Lim Chi Altangi to . qurchont i 


1 Amſterdam, 

RAFFENIN G ſome days ago to call ata 
painter's to amuſe myſelf in examining ſome 
pictures (I had no deſign to buy) it ſurpriſed me to 
ſee a young prince in the working room, dreſſed in 
a painter's apron, and aſſiduouſly learning the trade. 
We inſtantly remembered to have ſeen each other; 
and, after the uſual compliments, J ſtood by while 
he continued to paint on. As every thing done by 
the rich is praiſed, as princes here, as well as in 
_ China, are never without followers, three or four 
perſons, who, had the appearance of gentlemen, 
were placed behind to comfort and applaud him at 

every ſtroke. © ; | | 
eed I tell, that it ſtruck me with very diſagree- 
able ſenſations to ſee a youth who 9: Hen 
had it in his power to be uſeful to thouſands, thus lm 


( 187 ) 

his mind run to waſte upon cantus, at the ſame time 
fancying himſelf. improving in taſie, and filling bis rand 
with proper decorum, | + | #3 2112 
are only one and the ſame with me, I took occaſion, 
upon bis lordſhip's deſiring my opinion of a Chineſe 
ſcroll, intended for the frame of a picture; to 
aſſuce him, that a mandarine of China thought 
a minute acquaintance with ſuch mechanical trifles 
below his dignity. vo” ee e 

This — raiſed the indignation of ſome, and 
the contempt of others: I could hear the names af 
Vandal, Goth, taſte, polite arts, delicacy, and fire, 
repeated in tones of ridicule or reſentment. But 
conſidering that it was in vain to argue againſt 
people who had ſo much to fay, without con- 
tradicting them, I begged leave to repeat. a fairy 
tale, This requeſt redoubled their laughter; but 
not eaſily abaſhed at the rallery of boys, I per- 
liſted, obſerving that it would ſet the abſurdity of 
placing our affections upon trifles in the ſtrongeſt 
point of view, and adding that it was hoped the 
moral would compenſate for it's ar For 
heaven's ſake, cried the great man, waſhing his 
bruſh in water, let us have no morality . at pre- 
ſent; if we muſt have a ſtory, let it be without 
any moral. I pretended not to hear; and while he 
handled the bruſh, proceeded as follows: | 


+ 


] N the kingdom of Bonbobbin, which, by the 
Chineſe annal, appears to have flouriſhed twenty. | 
thouſand years ago, their reigned a prince en- 
dowed with every accompliſhment which generally. 
diſtinguiſhes the ſons of kings. His beauty was 
brighter than the ſun. The ſun to which he was: 
nearly related, would ſometimes ſtop his courſe in 
order to look down and admire him. l His 
ä 1 His 
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the moſt magnificent manner, and with the moſ 


J ( 

His mind was not leſs perfect than his body; be 
knew all things without having ever read; philoſo - 
phers, poets, and hiſtorians, ſubmitted theiriworks 
to his deciſion; and ſo penetrating was he, that 
he could tell the merit of a book by laoking 
on the cover. He made epic poems, | tragedies, 
and paſtorals, with ſupriſing facility; ſong, epi- 
gram, or rebus, was all one to him, though it is 
obſerved he could never finiſh an acroſtic. In 
ſhort, the fairy, who preſided at his birth, had 
endowed him with - almoſt every perfection, or 
what was juſt the ſame, his ſubjects were ready to 
acknowtedge he poſſeſſed them all; and, for his 
own part, he knew nothing to the contrary. A 
prince ſo accompliſhed, received a name ſuitable 
to his merit; and he was called Bonbenin bonbob- 
2 bonbobbinet, which ſignifies &nlightener of tle 

iN, 1 — . 8 

As he was very powerful, and yet unmarried, 
all the neighbouring kings earneſtly” ſought bis 
alliance, Each ſent his daughter, dead | out in 


fumptuous retinue imaginable, in order to allure 
the prince: ſo that at one time there were. fees rom 
at his court not leſs than ſeven hundred foreign Pittle 
princeſſes of exquiſite ſentiment and beauty, each Vith 
alone - fufficient to make ſeven hundred ordimi rec; 
men happy. l 8 „ 133 e 0 

Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the generous Bon- Paſtie 
bennin, had he not been obliged by the laws of 
the empire to make choice of one, would ve!) hoy 
willingly have married them all, for none d, on, 
derſtood gallantry better. He ſpent numbelleb 
hours of ſolicitude in endeavouring to determim lr; : 
whom he ſhould chuſe; one lady was poſſeſſed oOo f 
every perfection, but he diſliked her eyebrows 3 the 
another was brighter than the morning ſtar, but VB... 
HET diſapprored 


( 189 ) 1 
diſapproved her fong whang; a third did not lay 
white enough on her cheek 3. and a fourth did not 
ſufficiently. blacken her nails. - At laſt after num- 
berleſs diſappointments on the one ſide and the 
other, he made choice of the incomparable Nan» 
hoa, queen of the ſcarlet dragons. 7 
The preparations for the royal nuptials, or the 
envy of the diſappointed ladies, needs no deſcrip- 
tion; both the one and the other were as great 
as they could be; the beautiful princeſs was con- 
ducted amidft admiring multitudes to the royal 
couch, where after being diveſted of every encum- 
bering ornament, the was placed, in expectance of 
the youthful bridegroom, who did not keep her 
long in expectation. He came more chearful than 
the morning, and printing on her a lips a burning 
kiſs, the attendants took this as a proper ſignal to 
withdraw, | 9 28 
Perhaps I ought to have mentioned in the be- 
pinning that, among ſeveral other qualifications, 
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abe prince was fond of collecting and breeding 
& ice, which being an harmleſs paſtime, none of 
eis councellors thought proper to diſſuade him 
rom: he therefore kept a variety of theſe pretty 
0 ittle animals in the moſt beautiful cages enriched 


CS 
|— 


vith diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other 
precious ſtones : thus he innocently ſpent four hours 
ach day, in contemplating their innocent little 


— 


0" aſtimes. 5 

CW But to proceed, The Prince and Princeſs were 
e o in bed; one with all the love and expecta- 
10- 


ion, the other with all the modeſty and fear, 

mach is natural to ſuppoſe, both willing, yet 

rad to begin; when the Prince happening to 

00x towards the outſide of the bed, perceived one 

the moſt beautiful animals in the world, a white 

uſe with green eyes, playing about the _ 
| an 


:nd- performing an hundred pretty tricks. He 
vas already maſter of blue mice, red mice, and 
ven white mice with yellow eyes; but a White 
ng eiſe with green eyes, was what he Jong endez- 
oured to poſſeſs: wherefore leaping from bed with 
he utmoſt impatience and agility, the youthful . 
Prince attempted to ſize the little charmer, but it 

as fled in a moment; for alas ! the mouſe wa 
unt by a diſcontented Princeſs, and was itſelf ; 
fair 4 ; EF, . pd . 
5 it is impoſſible to deſcribe the agony of the 
Prince upon this occaſion, he ſought round and 
round every part of the room, even the bed where 
the Princeſs lay was not exempt from the enquiry: 
he turned the princeſs on one fide and t'other, ſtrip- 
ped her quite naked, but no mouſe was to be 
found; the princeſs herſelf was kind enough to al: 
fiſt, but ſtill to no purpoſe. TE 
- Alas, cried the young Prince in an agpony| 
how unhappy am I to be thus diſappointed'; never 
ſure was ſo beautiful an animal ſeen, + 1 would 


4 


give half my kingdom and my princels, to hin 
that would find it. The princeſs, though not 
much pleaſed with the latter part of his offer 
endeavoured to comfort him as well as ſhe could; 
ſhe let him know that he had an hundred- mice 
already, which ought to be at leaſt ſufficient to 
ſatisfy any philoſopher like him. Though none d 
them had green eyes, yet he ſhould learn to thank 
heaven that they had eyes. She told him, (fer 
ſhe was a profound moraliſt) that incurable eri 
muſt be born, and that uſeleſs. lamentations we 
vain, and that man was born to misfortunes ; fit 
even entreated him to return to bed, and ſhe woll 
endeavour to lull him on her boſom to repoſe ; bu 
fill the prince continued inconſolable ; avd 
garding her with a flern air, for which his _ 
5 5.0 


( 291 ) | 
was remarkable, he vowed never to ſleep in the 
royal palace, or indulge himſelf in the innocent 
pleaſures of matrimony, till he had found the white 
mouſe with the green eñes.. 
Prythee, Col. Leech, cried his Lordſhip, inter- 
rupting me, how do you like that noſe; don't you 
think there is ſomething of the manner of Rem- 
brant in it; A prince in all this agony for a white 
mouſe, O ridiculous ! Don't you think, Major 
Vampyre, that eye-brow ſtippled very Shox & 
but pray what, are the green eyes to the purpoſe, 
except to amuſe children? I would give a thou- 
ſand guineas to an on the colouring of this cheek 
more ſmoothly. But I aſk pardon, pray, Sir, 
proceed, . 3 5 


L E Tf m0 
Ti.rsam the ſame. | 


IN GS, continued I, at that time were differ- 
ent from what they are now; they then never 
engaged their word for any thing which: they did 
not rigorouſly - intend to perform. This was the 
caſe of Bonbennin, who continued all night to la- 
ment his misfortunes to the princeſs, who eccho- 
ed groan for groan. When morning came, be 
publiſhed an edict, offering half his kingdom, and 
his pri nceſs, to the perſon who ſhould catch and 
bring him the white mouſe with green eyes. 5 
The edit was ſcarce publiſhed, when all the 
traps in the kingdom were baited with cheeſe; 
numberleſs mice were taken and deſtroyed ; but 
ſtill the much wiſhed for mouſe was not among 
the number. The privy council was aſſembled 

more then ence to give their advice; but all their 
celiberations came to nothing; even though there 


— 
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were two complete vermin- Killers and three profeſ. 
ſed rat - catchers of the number. Frequent ad. 
dreſſes, as is uſual on extraordinary occaſions, were 
ſent from all parts of the empire; but though thek 
promiſed well, though in them he received an al. 
ſurance, that his faithful ſubjects would affiſt in 
his ſearch with their lives and fortunes, yet, with 
all their loyalty, they failed when the time came 
that the mouſe was to be caught. | 
The prince therefore was reſolved to go himſelf 
in ſearch, determined never to lie two nights in na 
one place till he had found what he ſought for, m. 
Thus quitting his palace without attendants, he 
ſet out upon his journey, and travelled through 
many a deſart, and croſſed many a river, high 
over hills, and down along vales, till reſtleſs, 
ſtill enquiring wherever he came; but no white 

. mouſe was to be found . | = 
As one day, fatigued with his journey, he wu 
ſhading himſelf from the heat of the mid-day ſun, 
under the arching branches of a banana tree, me- 
ditating on the object of his purſuit, he perceived u 
old woman, hideouſly. deformed, approaching him; 
by her ſtoop, and the wrinkles of her viſage, ſhe 

| ſeemed at leaſt five hundred years old; and the 
ſpotted toad was not more freckled than wag hee ſkin 
& Ah! prince Bonbe nin-bonbobbin-bonbobbinet, 

' cried the feature, what has led you ſo many thouſand 
miles from your own kingdom; what is it you look 
for, and what induces you to travel into the king 
dom of Emmets?” The prince, who was exceſ 
ſively complaiſant, told her the whole ſtory three 
times over; for ſhe was hard of hearing. Well 
ſays the old fairy, for ſuch ſhe was, | promiſe to 
put you in poſſeſſion of the white mouſe with grees 
eyes, and that immediately too upon one cond 
tion.“ © One condition, cried the prince in! 
.  Japtuth 
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rapture, name a thouſand ; I ſhall undergo them 
all with pleaſure.” © Nay, interrupted the old 
fairy, I aſk but one, and that not very, mortifying 
neither; it is only that you inſtantly conſent to 
marry me.“ re 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the prince's confuſion 
at this demand; he loved the mouſe, but he deteſt- 
ed the bride; he heſitated ; he deſired time to think 
upon the propoſal ; he would have been glad to 
conſult his friends on ſuch an occaſion. *©* Nay, 
nay, cried the odious fairy, if you demur, I retract 
my promiſe; I do not deſire to force my favours on 
any man, Here, you my attendants, cried ſhe, 
anping with her foot, let my machine be driven 
up; Barbacela, Queen of Emmets, 'is not uſed to 
contemptuous treatment.” She had no ſooner 
poken than her fiery chariot appeared in the air, 
lrawn by two ſn:i's; and ſhe was juſt going to ſtep 
in, when the acids reflected, that now or never. 
was the time to he poſſeſſed of the white mouſe; and 
quite forgetting his lawful princeſs Nanhoa, fall- 
nz on his knees, he implored forgiveneſs for having 
ahly rejected ſo much beauty, This well-timed 


, | 75 1 
Ne ompliment inſtantly appeaſed the. angry fair C She 
ve fected an hideous leer of approbatjon, and, tak- 
ne the young prince by the hand, conducted him 
t n neighbouring church, where they were mar- 
R ied together in a moment. As ſoon as the cere- 
ot Won y was peformed, the prince, who was to the 


t degree deſirous of ſeeing his favourite mouſe, re- 
inded the bride of her promiſe. * To coufels 4 
uh, my prince, eried the, I myſelf, am that Very 
hite mouſe you ſaw, on your wedding night in the 
oyal apartment. I now therefore give you the 
boice, whether you woul have me a mouſe bj 
Wand a woman by night, or a mouſe by-nigh 
1 a woman by day.” Though, the prince 
Vor. 4 _ FJ HDL N14: was 
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was an excellent caſuiſt, he was quite at a loſs hoy 
to determine, but at laſt thought it moſt pruden 
to have recourſe to a blue cat that had folloue| 
him from his own dominions, and fiequenth 
amuſed him with it's converſation, and aſſiſſed hin 
with it's advice; fact this cat was no othe 
than the faithful princeſs Nanhoa herſelf, why 
had ſhared with him all his hardſhips in this dif 

—_- T7, 
Buy her inſtructions he was determined in hi 
choice, and returning to the old fairy, prudenth 
obſerved that as ſhe muſt have been fenſible he ha 
married her only for the ſite of what fhe bad, an 
not for her perſonal qualifications, he thoughti 
would for ſeveral reafons be moſt-convenient, if ſt 
continued a woman by day and appeared a moi 

The old fairy was a good deal mortified at hi 
huſband's want, of gallantry, though -ſhe was ws 
luctantly obliged to comply; the day was tber 
fore ſpent in the moſt polite amuſements, the ge- 
tlemen talked ſmut, the ladies laughed, and wet 
angry. At laſt the happy night drew near, tif 
blue cat ſtill ſtuck by the fide of it's maſter, ul 

even followed him to the bridal. apartment. Bu 

bacela entered the chamber, wearing a train i 
teen yards on Tipported by porcupines, and il 
over beſet with jewels, which ſerved to render de 
more deteſtable. She was juſt ſtepping into bed 
the Prince, forgetting her promiſe, when he inf 
upon ſeeing her in'the ſhape of a mouſe. She hat 
promiſed, ànd no fairy can break her word; wht 
fore aſſuming thè figure of. the moſt beautiful moi 
in the world, ſhe ſkipped and played about with a 
infinity of amuſement. "The prince in an agony 

rapture, was deſirous of ſeeing his pretty playfell 

moye a ſlow dance about the floor to his own ” 
PS, 55 3 j 
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he began to ſing, and the mouſe mapa 
to * - with the moſt perfect knowledge of 
ime, and the, fineft grace and greateſt gravity ima- 
zinable; it only began, for Nanboa, who had 
ong waited for w 3 in the ſhape of a 
at, flew upon it inſtantly out remorſe, and 
ating it up in the hundredth part of a moment, 
broke the chem. and then reſumed her natural 
gure. 
he Prince now found that he had all along EM 
nder the power of enchantment, that his paſſion 
for the white mouſe was entirely fictitious, and not 
he genuine complexion of his ſoul ; he now ſaw | 
hat his earneſtneſs after mice was an illiberal a- 
uſement, and much more becoming a ratcatcher 
han a prince. All his meanneſſes now ſtared him 
n the face, he begged the diſcreet princeſſes par- 


bon an hundred times. The princeſs very readily, 
orgave him; and both returning to their palace in 
eB onbobbin, lived very happily together, and reigned 
„ny years with all that wiſdom, which, by the 


1 
* 


oy, they appear to have been, poſſeſſed of. Per- 


wc convinced by their former adventures, that 
u o place their e on trifles at firft for a+ 
een, will. find je mne bop become their maſt 
ius concern. 775 

1 7 f Adieu. 
bet ? | P 
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" it Lim cl; Altangi go, 1 25 Hoam, 2 Profident 
* of the Ceremonial. Kaden at. Pekin, in China. As 
4 ASK an Englithalan what nation in the works 


enjoys molt t freedom, and he immediately an- 
wes, WY on. "A him in what: that freedom 
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principally conſiſts, and he is inftantly ſilent. This 
happy pre-eminence does not ariſe from the peo. 
ple's enjoying a larger ſhare in legiſlation than elſe. 
where; for in this particular, ſeveral ſtates in Eu- 
rope excell them; nor does it ariſe from a greater 
exemption from taxes, for few countries pay more; 
it does not proceed from their being reſtrained by 
fewer laws, for no people are burthened with { 
many; nor does it particularly conſiſt in the ſecy- 
rity of their property, for property is pretty well ſe. 
cured in every polite ſtate of Europe. 9 

How then are the Engliſh more free (for mar 
ſre2 they certainly are) than the people of any «the 
country, or under any other form of government 
whatever. Their freedom conſiſts in their enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of democracy with this ſupe- 
rior prerogative borrowed from monarchy, that th 

ſeverity of their laws may be relaxed with:ut endanga- 
ing the conſtitution. „ ont > OW OP 

In a monarchical ſtate, in which the conſtitu- 
tion 1s ſtrongeſt, the laws may be relaxed without 

danger; for though the people ſhould be ynan- 


mous in the breach of any one in particular, yet fil N ©*P! 
there is an Fedtive power ſuperior to the people, ca- of 
pable of enforcing obedience, whenever it may be Gar 
proper to inculcate the law either towards” the ſup allen 
port or welfare of the community. Rs, hoy 
But in all thoſe governments, where laws derie and 
their ſanction from the people ane, tranſęreſſam Mil ou 
cannot be overlooked without bringing the conſt-· Wl P/ f 
tion into danger. They who tranſgreſs the {aw ene 
ſuch a caſe, are thoſe who preſcribe it, by which them 
means it loſes not only it's influence but it's ſanc- q: * 
tion. In every e e laws muft be ſtrang, ill! 
becauſe the conſtitution is feeble, they muſt reſen- recte 


ble an Aſiatic  uſband who is juſtly jealous, de- enorr 


cauſe he knows himſelf impotent. hus ac ory 
| | | andy 
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jand, Switzerland, and Genoa, new laws are not 
frequently enacted, but the old ones are obſerved 
with unremitting ſeverity, In ſuch republics there- 
fore the people are ſlaves to laws of their own mak 
ing, little leſs than in unmixed monarchies where 


ter they are ſlaves to the will of one ſubject to frailties 
e: like themſelves. CS - 
un England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
, WH their conſtitution is juſt ſtrong enough, or if you 
vill, monarchical enough, to permit a relaxation of 


the ſeverity of laws, and yet thoſe laws ſtill to re- 
main ſufficiently ſtrong to govern the people. This 
is the moſt perfect ſtate of civil liberty, of which 
we can form any idea; here we fee a greater num- 
ber of laws than in any other country, while the 
people at the ſame time obey only ſuch as are imme- 
diately conducive to the intereſts of ſociety ; ſeve- 
tal are unnoticed, many unknown ; ſome kept to 
be revived and enforced upon proper occaſions, 
others left to grow obſolete, even without the ne- 
ceſſity of abrogation. SE 
Scarce an Engliſhman who does not almoſt every 
day of his life, offend with impunity againſt ſome 
expreſs law, and for which in a certain eonjuncture 
of circumſtances he would not receive puniſhment. 
Gaming houſes, «preaching at prohibited places, 
aſſembled crowds, nocturnal amuſements, public 
ſhows, and an hundred other inftances are forbid 
and frequented, Theſe prohibitions are uſeful ; 
though it be prudent in their magiſtrates, and hap- 
py for their people,, that they are not enforced, and 
"_s but the venal or mercenary attempt to enforce 
The law in this caſe, like an indulgent parent, 
ſtill keeps the rod, though the child is ſeldom cor- 
rected, Were thoſe pardongd offences to riſe into 
enormity, were they likely to obſtruct the bart 


* 
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neſs of ſociety, or endanger the ſtate, it is ten that 
7 4 5 : 8 b FRIES $443 If 
juſtice would reſume her e and puniſh thoſe 
faults ſhe had ſo often overlooked with indulgence, 
It is to this ductility of the laws that an Engliſh- 
man owes the freedom he enjoys ſuperior to others 
in a more popular government; every ſtep ther- 
fore the conſtitution takes towards a Democratic 
form, every diminution of the legal authority is, in 
fact, a diminution of the f ubjects freedom; but eve- 
ry attempt to render the government more popu- 
lar, not only impairs natural liberty, .but even will 
at laſt, diſſolve the political conſtitution,  _ 
Every popular government ſeems calculated to 
laſt only for a time, it grows rigid with age, new 

laws are multiplying, and the old continue in force, 
the ſubjects are oppreſſed, burthened with a multi 
plicity of ;Jegal injunctions, there are none from 
whom 10 expect redreſs, and nothing but a ſtrong | 
convulſion in'the ſtate can vindicate them into for- 
mer liberty: thus the people of Rome, a few great 
ones excepted, found more real freedom under their 
emperors though tyrants, than they had experienced 

in the old age of the common wealth, in which their 
laws were become numerous and painful, in which 
new laws were eyery day enacting and the old ones 
executed with rigour. They even refuſed to be te- 
- inflated in their e erate, upon an off 
made them to this purpoſe; for they actually ſound 
emperors the only means of ſoftening the rigours ef 
their conſtitution. FCC 
The conſtitution of England, is at preſent pol- 
ſeſſed of the ſtrength of it's native oak, and the flexi- 
bility of the cine tamariſk ; but ſhould the peo- 
ple at any time, with a miſtaken zeal, pant after 
an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging 
monarchy was encreaſing their privileges, they 
would be very much miſtaken, ſince _— * 
pluc 


plucked from the crown of majeſty would only bo 
made uſe of as a bribe to corruption; it might en- 
rich the few who ſhared it among them, but would 


Y in fact impoveriſh the public. A 
As the Roman ſenators by flow and impercepti- 
e. ble degrees became maſters of the people, yet ſtiH 
i fattered them with a ſhew of freedom, while them- 
in ſelves only were free; ſo is it poſſible for a body af 
4 men, while they ſtand up for privileges, to grow 


into an exuberance of power themſelves, and the 
public become actually dependent, while ſome of 
it's individuals only governed. 4 ef. 
If then, my friend,, there ſhould in this coun- 
try, ever be on the throne a king who through 
cood-nature or age, ſhould give up the ſmalleſt part 


7 „ f : al 
i of his prerogative to the. people, if there ſhould: 
1 come a miniſter, of merit and popularity But I 
1 have room for no more. 2 f % % i 
r | : | GET, 4 „ W.4 B N 

[ | Oh 45 „ ib 

Ss | Io lee ams. 413466 

| A® I was yeſterday ſeated at breakfaſt over a pen- 


five diſh of tea, my meditations. were inter- 
rupted by my old friend and companion, who in- 
troduced a ſtranger, dreſſed pretty much like him- 
ſelf. The gentleman made ſevrral apologies for 
his viſit, begged of me to impute bis intruſion to 
the tincerity of his reſpect, and the warmth; of his 
curioſity, MIT Foe DIES MM en 
As I am very ſuſpicious of my company, .when-I 
hnd them very civil without any apparent reaſon, 
| anſwered the ſtranger's careſſes at firſt with te- 
ſerve; which my friend perceiying,. inſtantly let 
me into my viſitant's trade and character, aſking 

| K 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Fudge, whether he had lately publiſhed any 
thing new? I now conjectured that my gueſt wa 
no other than a bookſeller, and his anſwer con- 
firmed my ſuſpicions. Tat 
% Excnſe me, Sir, ſays he, it is not the ſeaſon; 
books have their time as well as cucumbers, [ 
would no more bring out a new work in” ſummer, 
than I would ſel] pork in the dog-days. No“ bing 
in my way goes off in ſummer, except very-light 
| goods indeed. A review, a magazine, or a ſeffion 
paper, may amuſe a ſummer reader; but all our 
ſtock of value we reſerve for a ſpring and winter 
trade.” J muſt confeſs, Sir, ſays I, a curioſity u 
' know evhat you call a valuable ſtack, which can only bur 
a winter peruſal. Sir, replied the bookſeller, it 
is not my way to cry up my own goods; but with- 
out exaggeration. I will venture to ſhew with any 
of the trade ; my books at leaſt have the peculiar ad- 
vantage of being always new ; and it is my way to 
clear off my old to the trunk-makers every ſea on. 
J have ten new title pages now about me, which 


only want books to be added to make them the finelt il A 
things in Nature. Others may pretend to direct the Wil /*" 
vulgar; but that is not my way; I always let tie -. 
vulgar direct me; wherever popular clamour ariſcs, il 
I always eccho the million. For inſtance, ſhould * 
the people in general ſay that ſuch a man is a rogue, 1 
I inſtantly. give orders to ſet him down in print: 4 
villain; thus every man buys the book, not to 2 
jearn new ſentiments, but to have the pleaſure of 1 
ſeeing his own reflected. But Sir, interrupted |, 4 
you ſpeak as if you yourſelf wrote the books you pu c 
may I be fo bold as toaſka fight of ſome of theſe i» Wil * 
. tended publications which are ſhortly to ſurprixe | fy 
world? <* As to that, Sir, replied the talkative N 
bookſeller, I only draw out the plans myſelf; and 


thou h I am very cautious of communicating ow 
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to any, yet, as in the end I have a favour to aſk, 
you ſhall ſee a few of them, Here, Sir, here they. 
are, diamonds. of the firſt water, I aſſure you, Im- 
primis, a tranſlation of ſeveral medical precepts for 
me uſe of ſuch phyſicians as do not underſtand La- 
ba. Item, the young clergyman's art of placing 
patches regularly, with a diſſertation on the differ- 


. ent manner of ſmiling without diſtorting the face. 
lem, the whole art of love made perfectly eaſy by 
a broker of Change Alley. Item, the proper man- 
rer of cutting blackſead pencils, and making cray- 
er ons; by the Right Hon. the Earl of ***. Item, 
„e muſter maſter: general, or the review of re- 


views—” Sir, cried I, interrupting him, my cu- 
riefity with regard to title pages is ſatisfied, I ſhould be 
jlad to ſee ſome longer manuſcript, an h1/tory, or an epic 
bon. Bleſs me, cries the man of induſtry, now 
you ſpeak of an epic poem, you ſhall fee an excel- 
ent farce, Here it is; dip into it where you will, 
it will be found replete with true modern humour. 
Strokes, Sir; it is filled with ſtrokes of wit and 
fatire in every Tine.” Do yen call theſe daſhes of the 
pen flrokes, replied I, for I muſt confeſs I can ſee no 
aber ?” And pray Sir, returned he, what do you call 
them? Do you ſee any thing good now a- days that 
is not filled with, ſtrokes—and daſhes? Sir, a 


well placed daſ makes half the wit of our writers 
of 5 den I bought laſt ſeaſon a piece 
that had no other merit upon earth than nine hun - 
dred and ninety- five breaks, ſeventy-two ha ha's, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet it played 
off, and bounced, and cracked, and made more 
{port than a fire work.” I fancy then, Sir, you were: 
a conſiderable gainer ? é Tt muſt be owned the piece 
did pay; but upon the whole I, cannot much boalt 
of laſt winter's ſucceſs ; I gaine by two muxders 

but then I loſt by an ill timed charity ſermon. 1 
n eee 92 


and I generally faſten a criticiſm upon every ſelling 


(wn) 
was a conſiderable ſufferer by my Direct Road to 
an Eſtate, but the Infernal Guide brought me uy 
again. Ah, Sir, that was a piece touched off by 
the hands of a maſter, filled with good things from 
one end to the other. The author had nothing but 
the jeſt in view; no dull moral lurkjog beneath, 
nor ill-natured ſatire to ſour the reader's good hu- 
mour ; he wiſely conſidered that moral and humour 
at the ſame time were quite over doing the buſi- 
neſs.” To what furjoſe was the book then publiſhed? 
cried I. © Sir, the book was publiſhed” in order 
to be fold; and no book fold better, except the 
criticiſms upon it, which came out ſoon after. Of 
all kinds of writings that goes off beſt at preſent; 


book that is publiſhed, _ En 

I once had an author who never left the leaf 
opening for the critics; cloſe was the word, al- 
ways very right, and very dull, eyer or the ſ: 
fide of an 4 0 


e 
tions, incapable of coming into favour. I 6ſoon 
perceived that his bent was for criticiſm ; and as be 
was good for nothing elſe, ſapplied him+with pen: 
and paper, and planted him at the beginnirg f 
every month as a cenſor on the works of others. In 
ſhort, I found him a treaſure, no merit Could ef: 


cape him: but what'is meft femarkable of All, b. 


ever wrote beſt and bittereſt when drunk. Ft . 
there not ſome works, interrupted I, that from ibe un 
manner of their compoſition muſt be exempt from crit 
ciſm; particularly ſuch as profeſs 10 difregard it's laws, 
“ There is no work whatſpever: but he can eit. 
_ciſe, replied the bookſeller; even though you rue 
in Chineſe he would have a, pluck at you.”  Sup- 
poſe you ſhould take it into your head to publiſh 
book, let it be a volume of Chineſe letters for in. 
ſtance; write how you will, he ſhall ſhew the Ho 
| | a”. De 0 


nt; yet, with all his qualificz. 


„„ 
zou could have written better. Should you, wit! 
the moſt local exactneſs, ſtick to the manners and 
cuſtoms of the country from whence you come; 
ſhould you confine yourſelf to the narręw limits 
dat of eaſtern knowledge, and be perfectly ſimple, and 
th, berſecty natural, he has then the ſtrongeſt rea- 
Us ſon to exclaim. He may with a ſheer ſend you! 
back ro China for readers. He may obſerve, that: 
f after the firſt or ſecond letter the iteration. of the- 
1! ſame ſimplicity. is inſupportably tedious ; but the 
worſt of all is, the public in ſuch a caſe will an 
de ticipate his cenſures, and leave you with-all your 
)f WH wnioftructive ſimplicity” to be mauled at diſcre- 
t; Hon. „„ e 
Yes, cried T, but, in order to avoid bis indignatim, 
and what I ſhould fear more, that of th: fublic, 1 
aud in ſuch à caſe write with all the knowledge 'F 
|. uv master of. As J am not poſſeſſed of much learning, 
„ ht would not fubpreſs what” Little I bad; nor 
1 weld ] appear more Nupid than Nature nmud- me. 
Here then, cries the bookſeller, we ſhould have 
e you intirely in our power; unnatural, uneaſtern; 
quite out of character; erroneouſly: ſenſible would 
be the whole cry; Sir, we ſhould then hunt yo 
down like a rat.” Head of my father ! ſaid I, ſure 
there are but the two ways ;. the door muſt” eltber be 
fur, or it muſt be open... I muß tither Je natuval or 
wmatural,. Be what you will, we ſhall eriticiſe 
you, returned the bookſeller, and prove you a 
dunce in ſpite of your teeth. But, Sir, it is time 
that I ſhould come to buſineſs. I have juſt now in 
the preſs an hiſtory of CHina; and if you wilt but 
put your name to it as the author, I ſhall” repay 
the obligation with gratitüde.“ What, * Str, repli⸗ 
ed I, ut my name to d to which F have nat tri 
tn! Never while T retain d proper reſpeft” far, the: 
t6.:c and myſelf. The * of my reply 9 vite 
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abated the ardour of the bookſeYer's converſation ; 
and, after about half an hour's diſagreeable re. 
ſerve, he with ſome ceremony took his leave and 
_ withdrew, Bea Adieu. 


n 
To the ſame. 


IN all other countries, my dear Fum Hoam, the 
rich are diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs. In Perſia, 
China, and moſt parts of Europe, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of mach gold or filver, put ſome of it 
upon their cloaths; but in England, thofe who 
carry much upon their cloaths, are remarked for 
having but little in their pockets. A tawdry out- 
ſide is regarded as a badge of poverty, and thoſe 
who can fit at home, and glote over their thou- 
ſands in filent ſatisfaction, are generally found to 
do it in plain cloaths, 9 "7 
This diverſity of thinking from the reſt of the 
world which prevails here, I was firſt at a loſs to 
account for ; but am ſince informed that it was in- 
troduced by an intercourſe between them and their 
neighbours the French ; who, whenever they came 
in arder, to pay thaſe iflanders a viſit, were gene- 
rally very well dreſſed, and very poor, - daubec 
with lace, but all the gilding on the outſide. 1 
this means laced cloaths have been brought 


— 


much into contempt, that at preſent even their man- 


I 1rines, are aſhamed of finery. . | 
ol I muſt own myſelf a convert to Engliſh ſimpli- 
city.; I am no more for oſtentation of wealth than 
of fearning ; the perſon. who in company ſhould 
pretend to be wiſer than others, I am apt to regard 
as illiterate and ill bred ; the perſon whoſe cloaths 
are extremely fine, I am too apt to conſider The 


1 
being poſſeſſed of any ſuperiority of fortune, but 
reſembling thoſe Indians who are found to wear all 
the gold thoy have in the world in a bob at the 
noſe. 

I was lately introduced into a company of the 
beſt dreſſed men I have ſeen ſince my arrival. 


at the grandeur of the different dreſſes. That 
perſonage, thought I, in blue and gold, muſt be 
ſome emperor's ſon ; that, in green and ſilver, a 
prince of the blood; he, in embroidered ſcarlet, a 
prime miniſter, all firſt rate noblemen, I ſuppoſe, 
and well looking noblemen too. I ſate for ſome 
time with that uneaſineſs which conſcious inferiori- 
ty produces in the ingenious mind, all attention to 
their diſcourſe. - However, I found their converſa- 
tion more vulgar than I could have expected from 
perſonages of ſuch diſtinction: if theſe, thou en - 
to myſelf, be princes, they are the moſt 

princes I have ever converſed with: yet ſtill I — 
tinued to venerate their dreſs; for dreſs has a kind 
of mechanical influence on the min. 

My friend in black indeed did not behave with 
the ſame deference, but contradicted the fineſt of 
them all in the moſt peremptory tones of conteinpt; 
But I had fcarce time to wonder at the imprudence 
of his conduct, when I found occaſion to be equal. 
ly ſurprized at the abſurdity of theirs; for upon 
the entry of a middle-aged man, dreſſed in a cap, 
dirty ſhirt and boots, the whole circle ſeemed di- 
miniſhed of their former importance, and contend- 
ed who ſhould be firſt to pay their obeyſance to the 
ſtranger. They ſomewhat reſembled a circle of 
Kalmucs offering incenſe to a bear. 

Eager to know the _ of fo much ſeeming 
contradiction, I whiſpere oy friend, out of the 
toom, and found that ; — company n 


Upon entering the room, T was ſtruck with we 
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of no other than a dancing maſter, two fiddlers, 


and a third rate actor, all aſſembled in order to 


make a ſet at country dances; as the middle-aged 
_ gentleman whom I ſaw enter was a ſquire from the 
country, and deſirous of learning the new manner 
of footing, and ſmoothing up the rudiments-of his 


rural minuet. | 


I was no longer ſurprized at the authority which 
my friend aſſumed among them, nay, was even 
diſpleaſed (pardon my eaſtern education) that he 


had. not kicked every creature of them down ſtairs, 
What, ſaid I, ſhall a ſet of ſuch paltry fellows 
dreſs themſelves up like ſons of kings, and claim 
even the tranſitory reſpect of half and hour! There 
ſhould: be ſome law to reſtrain ſo manifeſt a breach 
of privilege ; they ſhould go from houſe to houſe, 


as in China, with the inſtruments. of their proſeſ- 
ſion ſtrung round their necks; by this means we 
might be able to diſtinguiſh and treat. them in | 
iſe of becoming contempt.” , Hold, my friend, 


replied my companion, were your reformation to 
take place, as dancing maſters and fiddlers now 
mimic gentlemen in appearance, we ſhould then 
find our fine gentlemen conforming to theirs. A 
beau might be introduced to-a lady of faſhion with 
a fiddle caſe hanging at his neck by a red ribbon; 


and, inſtead of àa cane, might carry a fiddle flick. 


Though to be as dull as a firſt rate dancing maſter 
might be uſed with proverbial juſtice ; yet, dull a 
he is,. many a fine gentleman. ſets him up as the 
proper ſtandard of politeneſs, copies not only the 
pert vivacity of his air, but. the flat inſipidity of 
his converſation, In ſhort, if you make a, law 
agiinſt dancing maſters imitating the fine gentle 
min, you |. ould with as much reafon enact, That 
no finè gentle man ſhall. imitate the dancing malls 
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After I had left my friend, I made towards 
home, reflecting as I went upon the difficulty of 
diſtinguiſning men by their appearance. Invited, 
however, by the freſhneſs of the evening, I did not 
return directly, but went to ruminate on what had 
aſſed in a public garden belonging tò the city. 
lere, as I ſat upon one of the benches, and felt 
the pleaſing ſympathy which Nature im bloom in- 
ſpires, a diſconſolated figure, who ſate on the other 
end of the ſeat, ſeemed 'no' way to enjoy the ſe- 
renity of n e eee I SRL 
His dreſs was miſerable beyond deſcription; a 
thread-bare coat of the rudeſt materials; a ſhire, 
though clean, yet extremely coarſe ; hair that 
ſeemed to have been long unconſcious of the 
comb; and all the reſt of His equipage impreſſed 
with the marks of genuine povertig. 
As he continued to ſigh, afid teſtify every ſymp- 
tom of deſpair, I was naturally led, from à motive 
of humanity,” to offer comfort and aſſiſtance. Von 
know my heart; and that all who are miſerable 
may claim a place there. The penſive ſtranger at 
firſt declined any converſation ; but at laſt perceiv- 
ing a peculiarity in my accent and manner of think- 
ing, he began to ynfold, himſelf by degrees. | 
1 now found that he was not ſp very miſerable as 
he at firſt appeared ; 'upon my offering him a ſmall 
piece of money, he refuſed my favour,” yet without 
appearing diſpleaſed at my intended generoſity.” It 
is true he *fometiries interrupted the: conyerlation 
with a ſigh,” and talked pathetically of neglected 
merit; ſtill T-could perceive à ſerenity in his coun- 
tenance, that upbn'a cfoſer inf] pection, beſpoke in- 
ward' conter(Q,s EN $i dCOML: 02577 ee RTE 
Upon a pauſe in che chhverfatiohH I Was Foftig to 
take my leave, when he begged I would favour him 
with my company home to ſupper; © F was ſur- 
| ' prized 
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t feel with keener guſt the pleaſure of pre eminence at 


we ſpent whole days together in. learning thoſe 


„ | 
prized at ſuch a demand from a perſon of his ap- 
pearance, but willing to indulge curioſity, I ac- 
cepted his invitation; and though 1 felt ſome re- 
pugnance at being ſeen with one who appeared fo 
very wretched, went along with ſeeming alacrity, 
Still as he approached nearer home, his PLA] 
mour proportionably ſeemed to encreaſe. At laſt he 
ſtopped, not at the gate of an hovel, but of a;mag- 
nificent palace ! When I caſt my eyes upon all > & 
ſumptuous elegance which every where preſented 
upon entering, and then when I looked at my 
ſeeming miſerable conductor, I could ſcarce think 
that all this finery belonged. to him; yet in fact it 
did. Numerous ſervants ran through the apart- 
ments with fileat affiduity ; ſeveral Jadies of beauty 
and magnificently drefled came to welcome his re- 
turn; a moſt elegant ſupper was provided; in 
ſhort, I found the perſon, whom a little before! 
had ſincerely pitied, to be in reality a moſt refined | 
Epicure; One who courted cantempt abroad, in arder 


home, dieu. 
P 


o 


HOW often, 785 we admired the eloqutne 

of Europe! That ſtrength of thinking, that 
delicacy of imagination, even beyond the. efforts 
of the Chineſe themſelves. How were. we en- 
raptured with thoſe bold figures which ſent every 
ſentiment with force to the heart. How have 


arts by which European writers got within the 
paſhons, and led the reader as if by enchantment. 

But though we have learned moſt of the rheto- 
rica] figures of the laſt age, yet there ſeems to be 


. 
one or two of great uſe here, which he ve not yet 
travelled to China. The ſigures I mean are called 
Bawdy and Pertn:ſs; none are more faſhionable ; 
none ſo ſure of admirers ; they are of ſuch a nature, 
that the mercſt blockhead, by a proper uſe of them, 
ſhall have the reputation of a wit; they lie level 
to the meaneſt capacities, and addreſs thoſe paſſions 
which all have, or would be aſhamed to diſown. 
It has been obſerved, and I believe with ſome 
truth, that it is very difficult for a dunce to obtain 
the reputation of a wit; yet by the aſſiſtance of the 
ſigure Bawdy, this may be eaſily effected, and a 
bawdy blockhead often paſſes for a fellow of ſmart 
parts and pretenſions. Every object in Nature 
helps the jokes forward, without ſcarce any effort 
ef the imagination. If a lady ſtands, ſomething 
very good may be ſaid upon that, if ſhe happens to 
fall, with the help of a little faſhionable Pruizncy, 
there are forty ſly things ready on the occaſion. 
But a prurient jeſt has always been found to give meſt 
pleaſure to a few very old gentlemen, who being in 
ſome meaſure dead to other ſenſations, feel the 
force of the alluſion with double violence on the 
o·gans of riſibility. „ "ICY 
An author who writes in this manner is gene- 
rally ſure therefore of having the very old and the 
impotent among his admirers ; for theſe he may pro- 
perly be ſaid. to write, and from theſe he ought to 
expect his reward, his works being often a very 
proper ſuccedaneum to cantharides, or an aſſafcti- 
da pill, His pen ſhould be conſidered in the ſame 
light as the ſquirt of an apothecary, both being di- 
rected at the ſame generous end, | 
But though this manner of writing be perfectly 
adapted to the taſte of gentlemen and ladies of fa- | 
ſion here, yet till it deſerves greater praiſe in 
being equally ſuited to the moſt vulgar N 1 
ſions 
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fions. The very ladies and gentlemen of Benin, 
of Cafraria, are in this reſpe& tolerably polite, 
and might reliſh a prurient joke of this kind with 


critical propiiety; probably, too. with higher gu b 
as they wear neither breeches nor petticoats to in- 
tercept the application. | | h ne 
It is certain I never could have expected the |:- Wl rc 
dies here, biaſſed as they are by education, capabè e. 
at once of bravely throwing off their prejudices, lit 
and not only applauding books in which this f. Wl G: 
gure makes the only merit, but even adopting it in Wl 
$1cir on converſation. Yet? ſo it is, the pretty WW //- 
innocents now carry thoſe books openly in their en 
hands, which formerly were hid under the cuſhion; n. 
they now liſp their double meanings with ſo much : 
grace, and talk over the raptures they beſtow with Wl r 
ſuch lit:le reſerve, that I am ſometimes reminded WW irs 
of a cuſtoia among the entertainers in China, who Wl har 


think it a piece of neceſſary breeding to whet the In 
appetites of their gueſts, by letting them ſmell din- Wi the 


ner in the. kitchen before it is ſerved up to table. fey 
The veneration we have for many things, en- fe's 
tirely proceeds from their being carefully concealed, 1 


Were the idoiatrous Tartar permitted to liſt the BY a fe 
veil which keeps his idol from view, it might be 
a certain method to cure his future ſuperſtition; 


with what a noble ſpirit of freedom therefore mut fn: 

that writer be poſſeſſed, who bravely paints thing pigs 

as they are, who lifts the veil of modeſty, who the 
diſplays the moſt hidden receſſes of the terhple, and latio 
fhews the erring people that the object of their vow Wi his | 

is either, perhaps a mouſe, or a monkey. '_ per; 
However, though this figure be at preſent ſo print 
much in faſhion ; though the profeſſors of it arc ſ vic 
much carefled by the great, thoſe perfect judges nech 
Titerary excellence; yet it is confeſſed to be only ce. 

ae a 


revival of what was once faſhionable here — 
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There was a time, when by this very manner of 
writing, the gentle Tom Durfey, as I tread in 
Engliſh authars, acquired his great reputation, and 
became the favourite of a king. 
The works of this original genius, though they 
never travelled abroad to China, and ſcarce have 
reached poſterity at home, were once found” upon 
every faſhionable toilet, and made the ſubject of po- 
lite, I mean very -polite converſation. Has jour 
Grace feen Mr. Durfey's laſi new thing, the. Oylet 
Hole. A maſt 1 piete? Sure, ny Lord, all 
the world muft have fernit 5 Durfey'is cer/ainly the meſi 
emical creature alive, It is impaſſible to read his things 
and live. Was ther ever any ibing ſi natural and 
pretty, as when the Equire and Bridget meet in the cel- 
lar, And then the difficulties they both ifind* in broach+ 
ing the beer barrel are ja arch and fo ingenicu ! V 
have certainly nothing of 1his kintl in the language,” * © 
In this manner they fpoke then, and in this manner 
they ſpeak now ; for though the ſucceſſor of Dur- 
fey does not excel him in wit, the world muſt con- 
fels he out does him in obſcenity. : 
There are ſeveral very dull fellows, who, by a 
a few mechanical helps, ſometimes learn to become 
extremely. brilliant and pleaſing ; with 2 little 
dexterity in the® management of the eye brows, 
hngers, and noſe, By imitating a cat, a ſow and 
pigs; by a loud laugh, and a ſlap on the ſhoulder, - 
the moſt ignorant are furniſhed out for conver- 
lation, But the writer finds it impoſſible to throw 
dis winks, his ſhrugs, or his attitudes upon pa- 
per; he may boxrow ſome aſſiſtance indeed, by 
printing his face at the title page; but without 
wit to paſs for a man of ingenuity, no other 
mechanical help but downright'obſcenity, will ſuf= 
ice, By ſpeaking to ſome peculiar ſenſations, we 
ae always ſure of exciting laughter, for the jeſt: 
does not lie in the writer, but in the ſubject. 
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But Bawdry is often helped on by another figure, 

called Pertneſs; and few indeed are found to ex- 
cell in one that are not poſſeſſed of the other. 

As in common converſation, the beſt way to 


make the audience laugh is by firſt laughing your- | 
ſelf; ſo in writing, the propereſt manner is to ſhew ? 
an attempt at humour, which will paſs upon moſt 6 
for humour in reality To effect this, reader p 
- muſt be treated with the moſt perfect familiarity; N 
in one page the author is to make them a low bow, 8 
and in the next to pull them by the noſe: he b 
muſt talk in riddles, and then ſend them to bed in 7 
order to dream for the ſolution. He muſt ſpeak of b 
himſelf and his chapters, and his manner, and what « 
he would be at, and his own importance, and his 10 
mother's importance with the moſt unpitying pro- c 
17 4 now and then teſtifying his contempt for, | 
all but himſelf, ſmiling without, a jeſt, and with- Wi ©, 
out wit poſſeſling vivacity. Adieu. no 
. 4 ing 
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From the ſame. havy 

FT HOUGH naturally prnfive, yet Tam foods er! 
1 company, and take every opportunity of th Bl. 


diſmiſſing the mind from duty. From this mote our 
I am often found in the centre of a crowd; Neu 
wherever pleaſure is to be ſold, am always à pur Mar 
chaſer. In thoſe places, without being remarked Bi, 7 
by any, I join in whatever goes forward, work his & 
my paſſions into a ſimilitude of frivolous earneſt 
neſs, ſhout as they ſhout, and condemn as the] 
bappen to diſapprove. A mind thus ſunk for 2 vellox 
while below it's natural ſtandard, 1s 11. 1 
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ſtronger flights, as thoſe firſt retire who would 
ſpring forward with greater vigour. W 

Attracted by the ſerenity of the evening, my 
friend and I lately went to gaze upon the company 
in one of the public walks near the city. Here we 
ſauntred together for ſome time, either praiſing the 
beauty of ſucn as were hand ſome, or the dreſſes of 
ſuch as had nothing elſe to recommend them, We 
had gone thus deliberately forward for ſome time, 
when ſtopping on a ſudden, my friend caught me 
by the elbow, and led me out of the public walk; 
| could perceive by the quickneſs of his pace, and 
by his frequently looking behind, that he was at- 
tempting to avoid ſomebody who followed; we 
aow turned to the right, then to the left; as we 
went forward he ſtill went faſter, but in vain; the 
perſon whom he attempted to efcape, hunted us 
through every doubling, and gained upon us each 
moment; ſo that at Jaſt we fairly ſtood fill, reſolv- 
Ing to face what we could not avoid. On 

Our purſuer ſoon came up, and joined us with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance. My dear 
Drybone, eries he, ſhaking my friend's hand, ' where 
have yu been hiding this half a century? Poſitively I 
bad fancied you were gone dawn to cultivate matrimony. 
an! your ęſtate in the enuntry. During the reply, I 
had an opportunity of ſurveying the 1 | 
our new companion; his hat was pinched up with 
peculiar ſmartneſs ; his looks were pale, thin, and 
ſharp ; round his neck he wore a broad black rib- 
don, and in his boſom a buckle ſtudded with glaſs ; 
bis coat was trimmed with tarniſhed twiſt; he wore 
by his ſide a ſword with a black hilt, and his ſtock- 
nes of filk, though newly waſhed, were grown 
Fellow by long ſervice, | I was ſo much engaged 
vith the peculiarity of his dreſs, that I attended 
"ly to the latter part of my friend's reply, in which 
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he .complimented Mr. Tibbs on the taſte of his 
eloaths, and the bloom in his countenance, Pſa, 
Da, Will, cried the figure, 2 mere of that i yu 
love me, you know I hate flattery, on my ſoul I de; and 
yet to be ſure an intimacy with the great zwitl.umprou , 


one's appearance, and a courſe of veniſon will fatten ; and l, 
get faith I deſjiſe the great as much as you do; but then , 
are a great many damn d hon:ft fellows among them; ard tt 
due muſt not quarrel with ene half, becauſe the other wants 
weeding, Jf they were all ſuch as my lord Mudler, on ed 
of the moſt good natured creatures that euer ſquerſed a l. dr 
mon, 1 ſhouid myſelf be among the number of ibeir ad. bi 
mirers. I was yeſterday to dine at the Dutcheſs ofiPic- bi 
cadilly's, My lord was there. Ned, ſays he to me, Nu, th 
fays he, I'll hold gold to falver I can tell where you wert far 
poaching laſt night. Poachin', my lord, ſays I; faith Wi tar 
you have miſſed already; for I laid at home, and lit the Wi per 
girls poach for me. That's my ua; I tate à fine w- Wl anc 
man as ſome animals ds their prey; ſtand fill, ani cie: 
Fwwoop, they fall into my mouth, © ©, con 
Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow, cried my mu; 
companion with looks of infinite pity, I hope your tion 
fortune is as much improved as your underſtanding BW mar 
in ſuch company? Improved, replied the other; In Wl nan; 
ſhall know,—— but let it go ng further, —a great ſ- a pre 
ere. five hundred a year to begin with. Wl tic 
lord's word. of bonour for it. His lordfbip took i nery 
down in his own Chariot yeflerday, and we had a tett-0 Wi Con 
tete dinner in the country; where. we talked: of rthng Wi rich 
elſe. I fancy you forget, fir, cried I, you told us eo a] 
but this moment of your dining yeſterday in town D ye 
Did 1. ſar fo, replied he cooly, ta he ſure i I ſaid ſy Mar. 


it was ſo . Dined in tewn : egad tow I do rememb", 
did dine in icun but 1 dined in the coun ny tis; "a 
you muſt know, my.boys, I cat tus dinners. By the , 
J am greawn as nice us the Devil in my eating, II tel 
you a pl-alant affair about that : We, were\aſelef? as 
| "Eo | + 4 
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ef us dine at Lady Grogram's, an affifed piace, but 
[tit go no further; à ſecret : well, there happened to 
be no Aſſafeetida in the ſance to a turkey, upon which, 
ſeys I, 1˙ held a thouſand guineas, and ſay done fir/t, 
tha. But dar Drybone, gou are an boneſt creature, 
lend me half-a-crown for a minute or two, or ſo, juſt: 
- But hearkee, aſk me for it the next time we meet, 
er it may be tiuenty to one but ] for get to pay you. _ 

When he left us, our converſation naturally turn - 
ed upon ſo extraordinary a character. His very 
creſs cries my friend, is not leſs extraordinary than 
his conduct, If you meet him this day you find 
him-in rags, if the next in embroidery. With 
thoſe perſons of diſtinction, of whom he talks ſo 
famillarly, he has ſcarce a coffee-houſe acquain- 
tance, However, both for intereſts of ſociety, and 
perhaps for his own, heaven has made him poor, 
and while all the world perceive his wants, he fan- 
cies them concealed from every eye. An agreeable 
companion becauſe he underftands flattery, and all 
muſt be pleaſed with the firſt part of his converſa- 
tion, though all are ſure of it's ending with a de- 
mand on their purſe. While his youth counte- 
nances the.levity of his conduct, he may thus earn 
a precarious ſubſiſtance, but When age comes on, 
the gravity of which 'is. incompatible with · buffoo- 
nery, then will he find himſelf forſaken by all. 
Condemned in the decline of life to hang upon ſome 
ich family whom he once deſpiſed, there to under- 
£0 all the ingenuity of ſtudied contempt, to be em- 
ped only as a ſpy. upon the ſervants, or a bugs, 
bear to fright the children into obedienc. 

ii 1 | | 3 Io "341" Adieu. 
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LETTER IM. 


To the ſame. : 8 2 


AM apt to fane I have contracted a new ae. 
quaintance whom it will be no eaſy matter to 
ſhake off. My little beau yeſterday overtook me 
again in one of the public walks, and ſlapping me 
on the ſhoulder, ſaluted me with an air of the moſt 
perfect familiarity. His dreſsfwas the ſame as uſual, 
except that he had more powder in his hair, wore 
a dirtier ſhirt, a pair of temple ſpectacles, and his 
hat under his am. | e 
As I knew him to be an harmleſs amuſing littie 
thing, I could not return his ſmiles with any de- 
gree of ſeverity; fo we walked forward on terms 
of the utmoſt intimacy, and in a few minutes dif- 
cuſſed all the uſual topics preliminary to particular 
converſation, .  _ VC 
The oddites that marked his character, however, 
ſoon began to appear; he bowed to ſeveral wel 
dreſſed perſons, who, by their manner of returning 
the compliment, appeared perfect ſtrangers. At 
intervals he drew out a pocket book, ſeeming tr 
take memorandums before all the company,” with 
much importance and aſſiduity. In this manner be 
led me through the length of the whole walk, frets 
ting at his abſurdities, and fancying myſelf laugi- or 
ed at not leſs than him by every ſpectator. hy, 
When we were got to the end of our proceſſoꝶ By. be 
Blaſi me, cries he, with an air of vivacity, I nw 
ſaw the park ſo thin in my life befere ; there's no compal 
at all to-day, Not a ſingle face to be ſeen. No com-: old 
pany, interrupted I peeviſhly ; no company when H .. 
there is ſuch a crowd; why man, there's too muci. 


- 
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What are the r that have hows 998 a& 
us but company Lard, ang returned he, witk 
the utmoſt good humour, you ſeem immer/lly. cbagrin- 
d; but blaſt me, uuben the wor ur at me, I laugh 
4 all the warld, and ſo we are even. My hrd Trip, 
Bill Squaſh, the Cab, and 1 fmetines make a pariy. 

tt being ridiculous; and A fay and do — 
things for the joke ſake, But J p you-are grow, and i 
ju are for a fins grave 2 companion, vun ſhall 
ine with me and my uui 7 10 day, I mui inſt ent; TU 
introduce you to Ars, Tibbs, @ Lady of as elegant qualifi- 
ations as any in Nature; ſbe was bred, but that's between 
pr ſelves, under the inſpection of the Counte of All- night. 
4 charming body of voice, but no more of that, ſbe will: 
ive us a ſing, You ſhall ſee my little girl tas, Carolina 


* W/lbelma inches Tibbs, a a ſweet, pretty creature; I de- 
2 ber fs my Lord Drumflic's eldeft ſon, but — in 
1 ri-nd/hip, let it go no further; Au but fix years old, and 


et ſhe walks a munuet, and plays. on the guittar immenſely - 

lre a ty. „556 ect as poſſible in [very - 
cmpliſhment, In the fir e pr $7 make ber a ſchalay 5 , 
teach ber Greek. and learn that language contin | 
oſely to inflrudt 1 75 1 rob la that be a ſecret, 


ng Thus ſaying, without waiting - for a reply, ne 
At or me by the arm and — o me along. We 
bo aſſed through many dark alleys and winding ways 3 


or, from ſome motives to me unknown,. he 
emed to have a particular averſion to every fre- 
vented ſtreet; at laſt, however, we got to the 
or of a diſmal looking houſe in the outlets of tha 


dyn, where e a chaſs d e for 
le benefit of the Ale his bh: 6b Lu 


We entered the | door, "which. ever r ſeemed 


lie moſt hoſ pitably o pen; and I began to aſcend 
old and 0 Nase when, as 


| to ſhew me the way, he ans, whether 1 
Wites in pro pects, to which auſwerin in the 
Vor, I. | tive 
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affirmative, Then, ſays he, 1 ſhall flew you! one «of th 
charming in the worid out of my winds ; La A 
ſee the ſhips ſathrg, and the whole- coun for 
miles round, tip top, quite high. My Lord Siding 
1. Si give ten — 2 n one; but "7 
ſametimes pleaſantly tell bim, I always love ito keep ] 
pre ſpects at hune, that n friends may ſce me the. * 
y this time we were arrived as high as the ſtain 
would permit us © aſcend, till we came to what he 
was facetiouſly pleaſed to call the firſt floor down 
the chinmay 5 and knocking at the door, a voice 
from within demanded, who's there? My conduc- 
tor anſwered, that it was him. But this not 1 
the quereſt, the voice again repeated the demand: 
to which he anſwered louder than before ; and now 
the dber wasopengd by an old woman with caution 
reluctance. 

' When we were got in, te welcomed me why 
houſe with great ceremony, and turnin 
woman, aſked where was her lady 7? 122 
replied ſhe, in à peculiar Aale, tes — 
your two ſhirts at the next door, becauſe they late 

«taken, an oath againſt: lending out the tub any low 
ger.“ My iwo ſhirts, eries he in a tone that faul. 
tered with: confuſion, what dves the idect” mein! <<l 
ken what I mein well eneugh; feplied the pcher, 
ſhe's waſhin ras ſhirts at the next-door, de 
cauſe— Fire und fury, no more of thy flu id as 
planations, eried he, — Go arid infere her wt have of 
companys Mere that Seolch beg 16 be for ever in the fas" 
my, he would never Jearn-politenefi, nor forget that abs” 
ſurd poiſenous accent of hv er teftify the fn, f. 
camen ' breedirg or high life ; and yet it is wet | Pri 
ing tos, as 7 2 a parliumem man, a fri 7 
mine, from the highlands, one of iow 2 585 men if 
en ; Int tha Ta fein on 
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We waited ſome time for Mrs. Tibbs's arrival 


during which interval I had. a full opportunity & 


ſurveying the chamber and all it's furniture; which 
conſiſted of four chairs with old wreught bottome, 
chat he aſſured me were his wife's embroidery ; a 
{quare table that had been once. japanned, a cradle, 
in one corner, a lumbering cabinet in the other; a 
broken ſhepherdefs, and a mandarine without a 
head, were tuck over the chimney z and round the 
walls ſeveral paltry, unframed pictures, which he 
obſerved, were all his own drawing: I bat de you 
think, Sir, of that head in a corner, done in the manner 
ef Griſoni ? there's the true keeping in it; it's my own 
face, and though there happens to be be no likeneſi, a 
cuſs offered me an bunared for it's fellow : T refuſe 
her, for, hang it, that would be mechanical, you know. 
The wife at laſt made her appearance, at once a 
ſattern and a coquetyz much emdoiated, but ſtill 
arying the remains of beauty. She made twenty 
apoligies for being ſeen in ſuch odious diſhabille,. 
but hoped to be excuſed,” as ſhe had ſaid out all 
night at the gardens with the counteſs, who was 
xceſſively fond of the horns. *. And, indeed, my, 
ears added ſhe, turning to her huſband, his lord- 
hip drank your health in a' bumper.“ - Poor Fack, 
ries he, a dear good-natared creature, I know be loves 
e; but I hype, my dear, you baus given orders for din - 
; you need make ns great preparations neither, thert 
e but three of us, ſomathing elegant, and little will di x 
lurbot, an ortolan,' r d=——, Or what do you 
ut my dear, interrupts the wife, of a nice pretty bit 
Fer ch:eh," piping hot, and dreſſed with a little of my 
n ſauce—The very thing, replies he, it will cat beff 
ub ſome ſmart kong end ogy ue hh let's' have 
e ſauce his grace was ſo fond of. * 1 Bate your immenſe 
ads of meat, that is country all ever; extreme 57 : 
8 nn 2am. 2 
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dering us melancholy, 1 therefore pretend ed to je 


aſſuring me that qinner, if L ſtaid, would be * 7 at 
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qt, 220 ). \ 
By this. time my curioſity began to abat 
my eee to increaſe; the company of Tools may 
at firſt make us ſmile, but at Jaſt never fails of ren- 


collect a prior engagement, and after hav ne 
my reſpect to the houſe, "according. ta thek 
of the Engliſh, by giving the old ſervant : a piece of 
money at che door, I took my leave. Mr. Tibbe 


leaſt | in leſs than two hours. 4 ei 
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T HE diſtant, bound of Alan io that catch new ; 
ſweetneſs as they vibrate: through the long Wil / 
drawn valley, are nat more pleaſing na. hook eat k 
than the tidings of a far diſtant friend. 1 
TI have juſt received two hundred of * 3 1 
by the Ruſſian carravan, deſcriptive of the mannen . 
of Europe, You have left it.to geographers to de. m 
termine the ſize of their mountains, and extent of ht: 
their lakes, ſeeming only employed in diſcovering % 
the. e the oa d t. ans: ben 0 th 
Op le, 132 1117 Wins, 8. 8 
F - thoſe letters. I perceiye e of. the b oper ay 
tions of your, mind, upen whatever occurs; rather at 
than a detail of your travels from one building 0 f 
another; of your taking a draught of this ruin, o en, 
that obeliſk 3 of paying ſo many Tomans for th g,, 
commodity, or Jay ing up a proper Ave far the paß. poy 
ſage of ſome gew;wilderneſs,., 2/3 de adnt 7 tot 
From your accounts of, Ruſſia I lea that bie in t 
nation. is again gelaxing into priſtine barbarity, thut but 


it's great emperor wanted a life of an hundred yea 
more to. bring about bis. =_ deſigns; . py 


EE 1 £ "271 5 1 ; 
ple may be reſembled to their own foreſts; a few 
years are ſufficient to clear away the obſtruQions to 
argriculture ; but it requires many ere the ground 
acquires a proper degree of fertility ; the Ruſſians, 
attached to their ancient prejudices, again rehew 
their hatred to ſtrangers, and indulge every former 
brutal exceſs. So true it is, that the revolutions 
of wiſdom are ſlow and difficult, the revolutions 
of folly or ambition precipitate and eaſy. V are 
nat to be aſtmiſbed, ſays Confucius *, that the wiſe 
walk more ſlocuiy in their road to virtue, than fools in 
tleir paſſage to vice; ſince paſſion drags us along, whils 
, wiſd:m only points out the way, . 
The German empire, that remnant of the ma- 
jeſty of ancient Rome, appears from your account 
on the eve of diffolution. The members of it's 
vaſt body want Every tye of government to unite 
them, and ſeem feebly held together only by their 
reſpe& for ancient inſtitution. The very name of _ 
country and eoùuntrymen, which in other nations 
makes one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of government, 
has been here for fome' time laid aſide, each of it's 
inhabitants ſeerning more proud of being ealled from 
the petty ſtate which gives Him birth, chan by the 
more well known title of German. 
This government may be regarded in the light 
of a ſevere maſter, and a feeble opponent, The 
ſtates which are now ſukject to the 8 the 
empire, are only watching a proper ocraſion o 
fing off rhe ue, und hole which are become too 
powerful to be compelled to obedience, now begin 
to think of dictating in their turn. The ſtruggles 
in this ſtate are therefore not in order to preſerve 
but to deſtroy the ancient conſlitution; if one fide 

* Thout h his ine maxim be not found in the Latin edition.of the 
morals of Confucius,” yet we find it aſcribed to him by Le Comte, 
Elat preſent de laClunes Vol. I. p. 34144. 
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to deſpotiſm, the French, on the other hand, ar 
When 


If they have but three weak monarchs more, ſu 
' - ceſliyely on the throne, the maſk will be Jaid ads 
and the country will certainly once more be free! 


{ 242 ,) 
ſucceeds, the government muſt become deſpotie, . 
the other, ſeveral ſtates will ſubſiſt without nomi. Wl 
nal ſubordination, but in either caſe the Germanie 


conſtitution will be no more, gr 
Sweden, on the contrary, though now ſeeming. a 
Jy a ſtrenuous aſſertor of it's liberties, is robatl 01 


only haſtening on to deſpotiſm. Their ſenator, fa 
while they pretend to vindicate the freedom of the N 


people, are only eſtabliſhing their own ind * 
dance. The deluded people will hone or is 8 
perceive the miſeries of an ariſtocratical govem-· - 
ment; they will perceive that the adminiſtration df 0 a 


a ſociety of men is ever more painful than that of 
one only, They will fly. from this moſt oppreſſive i 5 


of all forms, A one bg member is capabe Bi 
of controlling the whole, to, take refuge under u ... 


throne which will ever be attentive to their con. 


plaints. No people long endure an ariſtocratic il * 
government, when they could apply elſewhere for 


- redreſs. The lower orders of people may be enſlaved 


for a time by a number of tyrants, but upon the 
firſt opportunity they will ever take a refuge in de- 
tiſm or democraeſ rp. 
As the Swedes are making concealed approached 


imperceptibly vindicating themſelves into freedom 
I conſider that thoſe parliaments (the men- 
bers of which are all created by the court, the pre 
ſidents of which can act only by immediate direc- 
tion) preſume even to mention privileges and free- 
dom, who, till of late, received directions fron 
the throne with implicit humility ; when this 9 
canſidered, I cannot help fancying that the gen 
of freedom has entered that kingdom in diſgu- 


When 


— 
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When I compare the figure which the Dutch 
make in Europe wich. that they aſſume in Afa, I 
am ſtruck with ſurp In Afia, 1 * them rod 
great _ of all the lian , N 
timid inhabitants of a paltr te, No | 
ſons of gion ua rare; No le the 
of their rights by 58 3 
fawning on thoſe who i inſult 1 and _crauching 
under the rod of every neighbouring power. With- 
out a friend to ſave them in diſtreſs, and without 
virtue to ſave themſel ves; their government 
is poor, and their private wealth will ſerye to invite 
ſome neighbouring invader. we | 
1 long with im nce for your letters from 
England, Bede go ind, and As, yet. why 
wiſh for relations which only deſcribe new calami- 
ties, which ſhew, that ambition and avarice are 
equally terrible i in N . . Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Alia 1, to Fun Ha Prefident | 
of the Can e at P, 2 282 2 


Have frequently admired che manner of etiticif. 
ing in China, where the Jearned--are aſſembled 
in a body to judge vf every'new-publication ; to en. 
amine the merits of the work without knowing the 
circumſtances of the author, and then to uſher it 
into the world with eee reſpeRt or re- 
probation. 
. * | chers ar no fuch aridangh erected; 
ut if a man thinks proper to be a of genius, 
few will be at the pains . —— his — 
ſions. If any chor to be eritirs, it is but ſayi 
they are critics ; and from that time ſorwurd 
lecome inveſted with full power and authority over 


* every. 
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every caitiſf who aims, at their inſtruction ot en- 


'xextainment.. 5 8 & =: „ 
As almoſt Free member of ſociety has by this 
means a vote in, ſiterary tranſactions; it is no way 
ſurprizing to find the rich leading the way here z 
in other common: concerns of life, to ſee them ei- 
ther bribing the numerous herd of voters by their 
intereft, or | bryw- beating ihem by their authority, 
A great man favs, at his table, that ſuch a book 
is no bad thing. Jramediately the praiſe is carried off 
by five flatterers to be difperfed at twelve different 
coffee -houſes, from whence it circulates, ſtill im- 
-proving as it proceeds, through forty-five houſes, 
where cheaper liquors are ſold ; from thence it h 
carried away by the. honeſt tradefman to his own 
fire-ſide, where the applauſo is cagerly caught ) 
by his wife and children who have 8 . 
to regard his judgment as the ſtandard of perſec. 
tion. Thus when we have traced a wide extended 
literary reputation up to it's original ſource, weſha}/ 
find it derived from ſome great man, who has, per- 
haps, received alk his, 3 and Engliſh from 
a tutor of Berne, vr a dancing-maſter of Picardie. 
The Engliſh are à people of good ſenſe; and] 
am the more furprized to find them ſwayed in their 
opinions, by men who often from their very edi- 
cation, are incompetent judges, Men who being- 
always bred in affluence, ſee the world enly on ont 
Jide,, are ſurely improper judges of human nature; 
ur, may indeed deſcribe, a ecremonyy a pageantors 
ball; but how can they pretend to dive into the &- 
crets of the human heart, who have been nurſed up 
only in forms, and daily behold nothing but the 
ſame inſipid adulation ſmilling upon every face. 
Few of them have been bred in that beſt of ſch 
the: ſchool of adverſity ; and by what I can learn, 
Fewer ſtill have been bred in any ſchool at all "2 
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From ſuch à deſeription one would think, that a 
droning duke, or a dowager dutcheſs, was not 
poſſeſſed of more juſt pretenſions to taſte than per- 
ſons of leſs quality; and yet whatever the one or 
the other may write or praiſe, ſhall paſs for perfec- 
tion, without farther examination. A fobleman 
has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, write away 
through three large volumes, and then ſign his 
name to the title page, though the whole might have 
been before diſguſting than his on rent- roll, yet 
ſigning his name and title gives value to the deed; 
title being alone equivalent to taſte, imagination, 
and geniu. Jon, 207 7157+); FEES 
As ſoon as 4 piece therefore is publiſhed the firſt 
queſtions are,” Whe is t authors? Does he keep 
a coach]! Where lies his eſtate]! What ſort of a 
table does he keep? If he happens to be poor and 
unqualified for ſuch a fcrutiny, he and his works 
ſink into irremediable obſcurity ; and too late he 
finds, that having fed upon Turtle is a more ready 


way to fame than having digeſted Tully, -#7 
The poor devil, againſt whom faſhion has ſet its 


face, vainly alledges, that he has been bred in every 
part of Europe where knowledge was to be fold s . 
that he has grown pale in the ſtudy” of Nature ank 
himſelf; his works may pleaſe upors the pernſal, 

but his pretenſions to fame are intirely di 3 
he is treated like à fidler, whoſe muſic, A 
liked, is not much praiſed,” becauſe he lives by it x 

while a gentlemitr performer, © though the moſt 
wretched ſcraper aliye, throws the audience into 
raptures. The fidler indeed may in ſuch a caſe 
conſole himſelf by thinking, that while the other 
goes off with all the praiſe, hie rums away with alt 


the money: but hefe the parallel drops; for while 
the nobleman trlumphs in ünterftet 3 


the author by profeſſion, ſteals off with==Norbing: "+ 
; LS * 


| t 226) 
The poor, therefore, here, who draw their pens 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, muſt think 
themſelves very happy if they find, not fame but 
forgiveneſs ; and yet they are hardly treated ; for 

as every country grows more polite, the preſs be. 
comes more uſeful ; and writers become' more ne- 
ceſſary, as readers are ſuppoſed to enereaſe. — 
poliſhed ſociety, that man, though in rags, who 
has the power of enforcingvirtue from the preſs, is 
of more rea] uſe than forty ' ſtupid brachmans or 


| 

| 

bonzes, or guebres, though Ney preached never ſo | 
often, never ſo loud, or never ſo long. That man, 0 
though in rags, who is capable of deceiving even | 
i indolence into wiſdom, and-who p rofeſſes amuſe- t 
ment while he aims at — is more uſeful 0 
in refined ſociety than twenty cardinals with all h 
their ſcarlet, and tricked out t in oy the WS 11007 of t 
| ſcholaſtic 75 | | G 
hi 
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To the + ſame. 1 th 

A $ * man in black takes every opportunity of tal 
introducing me to ſuch company as may ſerve ſo 

to indulge my ſpeculative temper, or ct ho 

Curioſity, I was by his influence lately invi do 
viſitation dinner. To underſtand this term, you as 
muſt know, that it was formerly the cuſtom here - 

2 


for the principal priefts to go about the country 
once a yrar, and examine upon the ſpot whether 
thoſe of ſubordinate orders did their duty, or were bac 
qualified for the taſk ; whether their temples were of 
kept in proper repair, or the laity pleaſed with theis WJ wh 
adminiſtration, | me: 
: Though a Iidention of this nature was very "ak | 
= yet it was found to be * n bre⸗ 


1 


2 


and for many * utterly inconvenienty” for as the | 


principal priefts were. ;obliged. to attend at court, 


jn order to ſolicit preſerment, at was impaſſible 


they could at the ſame time, attend. 4 in the country, 
which was quite out ↄf the road road to promotion : af 
we add to N gout, enn 
memorial a clerical di ſordes here,.. together 

bad wine, and ill dreſſed proviſions.that muſt _ 
liably be ſerved up by the way, it was not 
that the cuſtom has been long diſcontinued. 
preſent, therefore, every head of the church, inſtead 
of going about vie h his prieſts, is ſatisſied if his 
prieſts come in à body once a year t to yiſit him; by 
this means the dyty,of, half a year is diſpatched | in a 
day. When died. each in bis turn 
how they have behaved, and are liked; upon which, 
thoſe who have neglected their duty, or are diſa - 
greeable to their congregation, no doubt accuſe 


' themſelves, and tell him al their fault; for e | 


he reprimands them moſt ſeverely, 

The thoughts of being introduced intoa e of 
philoſophers and learned men, (for ſuch I conceived 
them) gave me no ſmatipleafure; I expected our enter- 
tainment would ref thoſe ſentimental ban — | 
ſo finely deſcribed. by Xenophon and. Plato; 
hoping ſome Socrates would be brought in — 
door, in order to harangue upon divine love i but 
as for —— prepared myſelf to 
be diſappointed in tha particular. I was apprized, 
that faſting and were tenets ſtrongly re- 
commended to the profeſſors of | ys; and E 
_ ſeen the frugality nnd mortification of the prieſts 

of the eaſt: ſo that I expected an entertainment 
where we ſhould: e re 1 reaſoning, n. 
meat. | 

Upon being. introduced, I confeſs I found ne 
= ſigns n * | 


_ terrupted the converſation for that time. |. 


. Philoſophical converſation to begin, as they im- 
proved in good humour. The principal prick, 


that the veniſon had not been kept enough, though 
he bad given ſtrict orders for having at killed ten 
days before. / fear, continued he, st ul be found 


Ah, my goed lord, cries he, you are too modeſt, 
it is perfectly fine; every body knows that no body 
underſtands keeping. veniſon with your lordſhip. 


—— 


4. 


of the company. However, I imputed their flow Ml ge. 


looks to temperance, and their corpulency to-a fe. Wl ſhi 


| dentary way of living. I ſaw feveral preparation Ml att 


indeed for dinner, but none for phileſophy. The 28 
company ſeemed to gaze upon the table with ſilent it! 


- Expectation; but this I eaſily excuſed. 'Men of Ml ha 
wiſdom, thought I, are ever flow of ſpeech ; ls me 


deliver nothing unadviſedly. Silence, ſays Conſu · eg 
cius, 15.@ friend that will never betray. They are now du 


probably inventing maxims, or hard ſayings, for thi 
their mutual inſtruction, when ſome one tha think in 
„ eee av „/ ͤ „„ w 
My curioſity was now wrought up to the highel Wl ge 
pitch; I impatiently looked. round to fee if auy la 
were going to interrupt the mighty pauſe ; when, Wil th 
at laft, one of the company declared, that there was u 
a ſow in his neighbourhood that farrowed fifteen I 
Pigs at a litter. This I thought a very /prepoſte- i 
. rous beginning: but juſt as another was going to f. 
ſecond the remark, dinner was ſerved, which in · 9 


The appearance of dinner, which conſiſted of 2 
variety of diſhes, ſeemed to diffuſe new chearfuſ- 
neſs upon every face; ſo that I now expected the 


however, opened his mouth, with only. obſerving, 


to want the true heathy flavour; you will 'find nothng 
of the original wildneſs in it. A prieſt, who late 
next him, having ſmelt it and wiped his - noſe: 


* Ay, and partridges too, interrupted anthers. : 


j EE. 


» md 
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| courſes, which laſted as many hours, till every 
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never find them right any where elſe. His lord- 


ſhip was going to reply, when a third took off the 
attention of n by recommending the pig 
25 inimitable. I fancy, my lord, continues he, 
it has been ſmothered in it's own blood.” - If it 
has been ſmothered in it's blood, cried a facetious 
member, helping bimſelf, we'll now ſmother it in 
egg ſauce.“ This poi nant piec of humour 2 
duced a long loud laugh, which the facetious bro- 
ther obſerving, and now that he was in luck, wilk- 
ing to ſecond his blow, aſfured the company 

would? tell them a good ftory about that: * As 
good a ftory, cries he, burſting: into a violent fit of 
laughter himſelf, as ever you heard in your lives; 


there was a farmer of my pariſh, who uſed to ſup 


upon wild ducks and flummery; ſo this farmer 
Doctor Marrowfat, cries his lordſhip, interrupt- 
ing him, give me leave to drink your health—ſo being 
fond of. wild ducks and flummery— Doctor, adds a 
gentleman. who ſate next him, let me adviſe to a 
wing of this turkey ;—ſo this farmer being fond 
Hob nob, Doftor, which do you chuſe, white or red 
—$0 being fond of wild ducks and flummery ;— 
tate care of your band, Sir, it may dip in the gravy. 
The Doctor, now looking round, found not a ſin- 
ple eye diſpoſed to liſten ; wherefore calling for a 
glaſs of wine, he gulped down the diſappointment 
and the tale in a büumpfr᷑rt. 
The converſation now began to be little more 
than a rhapſody of exclamations; as each had pret- 
ty well ſatisfied his own appetite, he now found 
ſufficient time to preſs others. Excellent, the "very 
thing; let me recommend the pig, do but taſle the baton; 
never eat a better thing in my life 3 exquiſite, delicious. 
This edifying diſcourſe continued through three 
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C of the company were unable to ſwallow or utter any f 
4 thing more, EY . 10% % 1 
| It is very natural for men who are abridged in a 
th 
th 


one exceſs, to break into ſome other. The clergy 
here, particularly thoſe who are advanced in years, 


think if they are abſtemious with regard to women 


i 


and wine, they may indulge their other appetites 


1 without cenſure. - Thus ſome are found - to riſe in 01 
| the morning only to a conſultation with their cad ll y 
about dinner, and when that has been ſwallowed, W 
| make no other uſe of their faculties (if they have Bill © 
any) but to ruminate on the ſucceeding meal. in 
A debauch in wine is even more pardonable than 
this, ſince one glaſs inſenſibly leads on to anothet, 

; and inſtead of ſateing whets the appetite. The pro- 

| greſſive ſteps to it are chearful and ſeducing; the 

| grave are animated, the malancholy relieved, and Wl # 


there is even claſſic authority to countenance the 
the exceſs, But in eating after Nature in once ſa- 
tisfied every additional morſel brings ſtupidity and 
diſtempers with it, and as one of their own poets 
expreſſes it, — e | 


The ſoul ſubſides, and wickedly indiines, | 
Fo ſeem but mortal, even in ſound divines. 


Let me ſuppoſe, after ſuch a meal as this I ham 
been deſcribing, while all the company are fitting in 
lethargie ſilence round the table, grunting undera load 
of ſoup, pig, pork, and bacon; let me ſuppoſe, I lay, 
ſome hungry beggar, with looks of want, peeping 
through one of the windows, and thus addreſſing the 
aſſemily, Prithec, pluck thoſe napkins from your chm; 
after Nature is fa * all that you eat extraordinary is ny 
property, and I claim it as mine. It was gruen you in 
order to reliev me, and not to oppreſi jour ſelves, Ha 
an they comfort or in/irud? others we can ſcarce Fr ga 


3 6 EET 
(heir otun e except from the unſavory returns 
an ill 2 meal. But though neither yeu nor - 
cuſhions you fit upon will bear me, yet the world regards 


IG 


the bounds of the Perſian empire: here, bleſſed 
with ſecurity, with all that is dear, I double my 
raptures, by communicating them to you; the 
mind ſympathizing with the freedom of the body, 
my whole ſoul, is dilated in gratitude, love, and 


n 

y Bl the exceſſes of it's teachers with a proimg eye, and notes 
;, WY their conduct with. double ſeverity, I knqw no other 
a anſwer any one of the company could make to ſuch. 
in expoſtulation, but this: Friend, you talk of 
n WY our loſing a character, and being diſtiked by the - 
k world; well, and ſuppoſing all this to be true, 
, WHY what then! who cares for the world? We'll preach 
e bor the world, and the world ſhall pay us for preach 
ing, whether we like each other or not.” 
a 8 
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d WY From Hingpo to Lien Chi Altangi, Ly the way of 
e _ *Afſeow. 5 
— 5 | | 5 N 12 
d y OU will probably be pleaſed to fee my letter 
3 dated from Terki, a city which lies beyond 


praiſe. 11 pat 

n Yet were my own happineſs all that inſpired my 
d BY preſent joy, my raptures might juſtly merit the im- 
7 putation of ſelf. intereſt; hut when I think that the 
beautiful Zelis is alſo free, forgive my triumph 
when I beaſt of having reſcued from captivity the 
5 moſt deſerving object upon earth. 

, You remember the reluctance ſhe teſtified at be- 


ing obliged. to marry the tyrant ſhe hated. Her 


compliance at laſt was only feigned, in order to 
bain time to try ſome future means of eſcape, ' Dur» 
| iog 


e 


| „ 5 
ing the interval between her promiſe atid the in?! 
tended performance of it, ſhe came undiſeoverei 
one evening to the place where I generally tetires 
after the fatigues of the day; her appearance v 
like that of an aerial genius, when it deſcends to 
miniſter comfort to undeſerved diſtrefs; the mild 
luſtre of her eye ſerved to baniſh my timidity ; her 
 kceeents were ſweeter than the eccho of ſome diftant 
ſymphony. © Unhappy ſtranger, faid ſhe, in the 
erſian language, you here © perceive one more 
wretched than thyſelf ; all this ſolemnity of prepa- 
ration, this elegance of dreſs, and the number of 
my attendants, ſerve but to encreaſe my miſeries; if 
you have courage to reicue an unhappy woman 
from approaching ruin, and our deteſted- tyrant, 
you may depend upon my future gratitude.” | 
Howe! to the ground, and ſhe left me, filled with 
rapture and aſtoniſhment. Night brought me no reſt 
nor could the enſuing morning calm the anxieties af 
my mind. I projected a thouſand methods for het 
delivery; but each, when ſtrictly examined, ap- 
peared impracticable; in this uncertainty the even- 
ing again arrived, and I placed myſelf on my for- 
mer ſtation in hopes of a repeated viſit. After ſome 
ſhort ex pectation, the bright perfection again ap- 
peared; I bowed, as before, to the ground; when 
raiſing me up ſhe obſerved, that the time was n 
to be ſpent in uſeleſs ceremony; ſnhe obſerved that 
the day following was appointed for the celebratiof 
of her nuptials, and that ſomething was to be done 
that very night for our mutual deliverance. I o- 
fered with the utmoſt / humility to purſue whatere 
ſcheme ſhe ſhould direct; upon which ſhe propoſel 
that inſtant to ſcale the garden wall, adding, tlat 
the had prevailed upon a female ſlave; who was nov 
waiting at the appointed place, to aſſiſt her with 
; | Purſuazt 


—— 
Purſuant to this information J led her temblies 
fo the place appointed; but inſtead of the ſlave we 

expected to ſee, Moſtadad himſelf was there await- 
ing our arrival; the wretch in whom we confided, 
it ſeems, had betrayed our deſign to her maſter, and 
he now ſaw the moſt convincing proofs of her in- 
formation. He was Juſt going to draw his ſabre, 
when a principle.of avarice repreſſed his fury, and 
he reſolved, after a ſevere chaſtiſement, to diſpoſe 
of me to another maſter, in the mean time ordering 
me to be confined in the ſtricteſt manner, and the 
next day to receive an hundred blows an the ſoles 
of my feet. EE a 8 TIES 
When the morning came I was led out in order 


CS 
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n 

„eo receive the puniſhment, which, from the ſeverity 
LW with which it is generally inflited upon ſlaves, 1s 
vorſe even than wr. . 
, A trumpet was to be a ſignal for the ſolemniza- 
tion of the nuptials of Zelis, and for the infliction 


of my puniſhment. Each ceremony to me equally 
dreadful. were juſt going to begin, when-we were 
informed that a large party of Circaſſian Tartars 
had invaded the town, and were laying all in — 
Every perſon now thought only of ſaving himſelf; 
inſtantly unlooſed the cords with which I was 
bound, and ſeizing a ſcymetar from one. of he 
flaves who had not courage to reſiſt me, flew to'the 
women's apartment where Zelis was confined, dreſſ- 
ed out the for the intended nuptials. o bade her fol- 
low me without delay; and going forward, end 
way through eunuchs, who made but a' faint refiſt- | 
ance, The whole city was now a fcene of confla- 
gration and terror; every perſon'was willing to ſabe 
bimfelf, unmindful of others. In this confuſion 
ſeizing upon two of the fleeteſt courſers in the ſta- 
bles of Moſtadad, we fled northward towards tlie 
kingdom of Cireaſſia. As there were ſeveral yo 
3 ; C . g 
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Sing in the fame manner, we paſſed without no- ill 
tice, and in three days arrived at Terki, a city that he 
Ties in a valley within the boſom of the frowning Wil 
mountains of Caucaſus _ ket, of 
Here, free from every apprehenſion of danger, wo 
enjoy all thoſe ſatisfactions which are conſiſtent with (ll .. 
virtue; though I find my heart at intervals give Wil it 
way to unuſual paſſions, yet ſuch is my admiration Wl .. 
for my fair companion, that I loſe even tenderneſs Wil f 
in diſtant reſpect, Though her perſon demands 
particular regard even among the beauties of Cic- th 
caſſia, yet is her mind far more lovely. How very d 
different is a woman who thus has cultivated her 
-underſtanding, and been refined into decay of - 
fentiment, from the daughters of the caſt, whoſe Bil 5. 
education is only formed to improve the perſon, and ap 
make them mare tempting objects of proſtitution ! | I + 
| -+ a ST... I" 
| | * e! 
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From Hingpo to Lies Chi Altange, by the wo of 
W HEN ſufficiently refreſhed after the fatigue 


K of our precipitate flight, my curioſity, which tic 
| had been reſtrained by the appearance of immediate Bl w. 
danger, now began to revive : I longed-to-kyow bf Vit 
what diſtreſsful accidents my fair fugitive became a er 
| Captive, and could not avoid teſtifying a ſurprue f ry 
how ſo much beauty could be involved in the ſtr 
mities from whence ſhe had been ſo — reſcyed. Tic 
| Talk not of perſonal charms, cried ſhe with ll 
emotion, ſince to them I owe every mis fortune: 4 
look round on the numberleſs beauties of the couniij * 


* 


. Where we are; and foe how Nature has poured it“ 
A 


t 4235 9 A 
charms upon every face, and yet hy this 1 
heaven would ſeem to ſhew how * it regards ſuch | 
a bleſſing, ſince the gift is laviſhed . upon 2 nation 
of proſtitutes, 5 

| perceive you deſire to know my ſtory, and. your 
curioſity is not ſo great as my impatience to grat 
it: I find a pleaſure in telling paſt misfortunes to 
any, but when my deliverer is pleaſed with the rela- 
tien, my pleaſure is prompted by duty. 

I * was born in a country far to the weſt, where 
the men are braver, and the women more fair than 
thoſe of Cireaſſia; where the valour of the hero is 
guided by wiſdom, and where cy of ſentiment 
points the ſhafts of female beauty. I was the only 
daughter of an officer in the army, the child * bis 
age, and as he .uſed fondly to enpreſs it, the an 
chain that bound kim to tire World, or made bis life 
pleaſing, His ſtation. procured him an acqusint- 
ance with men _ ter rank of fortune than hime 
ſelf, and his for me induced him to bring me 
into every fami * he was acquainted : Thus 
Was — taught all the elegancies and faſhionable 
ſoibles of fuck as the world calls polite, and though 
without fortune myſelf, was taught to delpile hals | 
who lived as if they were poor. 

My intercourſe wit the great, and my alfe@ty- 
tion of grandeur - procured me many lovers: but 
want of fortune deterred them all from any other 
views than thoſe of paſſing the preſent moment q= . 
greeably, or of — my future ruin. In eve- 
ty company I found myſelf addreſſed in a warmer 
ſtrain of paſſion, are dags ied ladies who were ſupe- 
rior in point of rank and beauty; and this I im- 


This flory bears et Saive to the real hiftory of Miſs 
$—=d who accompanied Lady -e, in her retreat e 
eng „.,. 


- 


"med 


as) 5 
puted to an exceſs of reſpect, wi teali ro* 
© ceeded from very different motives. ta £ 
Among the number of 'fuch'as paid me their i. 
dreſſes, was a gentleman, a friend of my father, 
rather in the decline of life, with nothing remark. 
able either in his. perſon or addreſs to recomment 
him. His age which was about forty, his fortune 
"which was moderate, and barely ſufficient to ſuppoit 
him, ſerved to throw me off my guard, fo thatl 
conſidered him as the only fincere admirer I had. 
Deſigning lovers in the decline of life are ever mol 
dangerous. Skilled in all the weakneſſes of the ſex, 
"they ſeize each favourable opportunity, and by ha- 
ing leſs paſſion than youthful admiters, have le 
real reſpect, and therefore leſs timidity. This in- 
ſidious wretch uſed a thouſand'arts to fueceed in li 
baſe defigns, all Whieh I faw; but imputed to di. 
ferent views, becauſe 1 thought it abſurd to delten 
the real motives. 
As he continued to frequent my Father's, th 
Friehdihip between them beeame every day greater; 
and at laſt from the intimaey wich which be was e. 
Leived, I was taught to look upon him as a gur 
Gian and a friend. Though 1 never loved,” Jet! 
eſteemed him; and this was — to make me vil 
for an union, for which he ſeemed deſirous, but u 
which he feigned ſeveral delays; while in the men 
time, from a falſe report of our being married, Kt 
ty other admirer forſook mie. 
I was at haſt however awakene@ 10m he 40 
fion, by an aeebunt of his being juſt married 
another young lady witli 4 ori le fortune 
- This was no great mortification to me, #s' I had ab 

ways regarded him merely from prudential motives; 
but it had a very different effeck u pon my fatheß 
who, raſn and paſſionate by — A des fi- 


ulated by a miſtaken notion of military honov' 
WHEL | u pbraidel 


( 2% ) 
urbraided his friend in ſuch, terms, that a challenge, 
was ſoon given and accepted, Yi! 3 2 c 144 f rt 
about midnight when I was awakened by. , 
2.acitage fram my father, who,. deſired. to ſee me 
that moment. I roſe with ſome ſurprize, and fol- 
owing the meſſenger, attended only, by another 
ſervant, came to a held, not far from the houſe, 
where I found him, the aſſertor of my honour, . 


ny only friend and , ſupporter, the tutor and com- 


- panion of my youth, lying on one fide covered oer 
t irs No tears ſtreamed . 


with blood, and juſt be. eamed 
down my qhecks,, nox ſigh eſcaped from my breaſt, 
at an object of ; ſuch. terror: I ſat down, and ſup- 
porting his aged head in my lap, gazed upon the 

gaſtly. viſage with an (agony more poignant even 
than deſpairing, madneſs. The ſervants were gone, 


> 9 


night no ſounds were heard hut his agonizing reſpi- 


Derr 


———_— 
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cried be, 
4 
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: can, | 
the agony of w_ cart aſked why he could have l 
me thus? Why, my dear, my only pappa, w 
could you ruin me thus and yourſelf for ever g 
pity, and return, ſince there is none but you to 
comfort me. 5 Pt 

I ſoon found that I had real cauſe'for ſorrow; 
Mat I was to expect no compaſſion from -my own 
ſex, nor aſſiſtance from the other; and that repu- 
tation was much more uſeful in our commerce with 
with mankind than really to deſerve it. Where. 
ever I came, I perceived myſelf received either wit 
contempt. or deteſtation; or whenever I was'ci- 
villy treated, it was from the moſt bafe and unge- 
nerous motive. „ 
Thus driven from the ſbeiety of the virtuous, l 
was at laſt, in order to diſpell the anxieties of in- 
ſupportable ſolitude, obliged to take up witk the 
company of ' thoſe whoſe' characters were blaſted/ 
like my own; but who perhaps deſerved their in- 
famy. Among this number was a lady of the fiſt 
diſtinction, whoſe character the public thought pro- 
per to brand even with greater infamy than mine. 

A ſimilitude of diſtreſs ſoon united us; I knew that 
eneral reproach had made her miſerable; arid I had 
learned to regard miſery as an excuſe fof-guilt, 
Though this lady had not virtue enough to avoid 
reproach, yet the had too much delicate ſeniſſbilit 
not to feel it. She therefore propoſed our leaving 
the country where we were born, and going to live, 
in Italy, where our characters and mis 
would be unknown. With this I eagerly:compli 
and we ſoon found ourſelves in one of the molt 
charming retreats in the moſt beautiful province's 
that inchanting country, 

Had my companion choſen this as a retreat for 
injured virtue, an harbour where we might" look 
with tranquility on the diſtant angry world, * 


—— (239. ). 
hve deen happy; but very different was- her de-, 
den; ſhe had pitched upon this ſituation only ta 
crjoy thoſe pleaſures in private, which ſhe had not 
(4Kcient effrontery to ſatisfy in a more open man- 
ner. A nearer acquaintance ſoon ſhewed me the 

vicious part of her character; her mind as well as 

ker body ſeemed formed only for pleaſure ; ſhe was, 
ſentimental only as it ſerved to protract the_immes , 

tiate enjoyment. Formed for ſociety alone, ſhe 
ſpoke infinitely better than ſhe wrote, and wrote 
infiaitely better than ſhe lived, A perſon de- 

voted to pleaſure often leads the moſt miſerable life 
imaginable ; ſuch was her caſe; ſhe conſidered the 
natural moments of languor as inſupportable, paſſed 

all her hours between rapture and anxiety z ever in 

an extreme of agony or of *bliſs. She felt a pain as 
ſhcere'for want of appetite, as the ſtarving wretch © 
who wants a meal, In thoſe intervals ſhe uſually 
kept her bed,. and roſe oni when in expectation 
of ſome new enjoy ment. The luxuriant air of the 
ountry, the romantic fituation of her palace, and 
he genius of a people whoſe only happineſs lies in 
ſenſual refinement, all contributed to baniſh axe 
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membrance of her native cdunt 43 
But thouzh' ſuch a life gave her pleaſure, it had. 
very diffetent effect upon me; 1 grew every day 
nore penſive, and my melancholy was regarded as 
1 infult upon her good humour: I now perceived 
pyſelf entirely unfit for all ſociety ; diſcarded from, 
de good; and detefting the infamous; I ſecmed in 
ite of war with every rank of people; that yit- 
« which MobM have beer my proteetion in ie 
rorld,, was Hefe my crime: in mort, deteſting life, 
was determined tõ become x rcclule, to leave a. 
old where I found no pleafure that could allure me 
(tay. Thus determined, Tembarked in order to go 
ſea to Rome, where L intentled to take the veil , but 
5 2 Y f RE” even 
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even in ſo ſhort a paſſage my hard fortune Nil a 
tended me; our ſhip was taken by a Barbary car. 
_ ſair; the whole crew, and I wh; th the number, 

being made ſlaves. t carries too much the air d 
romance to inform you of my diſtreſſes or obſtinacy 
in this miſerable ſtate ; it is enough to obſerve that 
I have been bought by ſeveral maſters, each. of whom 
perceiving my reluctance, rather than uſe yiolence, 
ſold me to another, till it was wy. happineſs to be 
at laſt 1eſcued by you,” 

Thus ended her relation, which I have abridged, 
but as ſoon as we are arrived at Moſcow, for which 
we intend to ſet out ſhortly, you ſhall be informel 
of all more particularly. In the mean time, the 
greateſt addition to "7 ROY will be to hear of 
X yours. | hy „ 5 1722 . Ade 
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a Firm the fame, CO 
HF. news of your freedom lifts the Joadof ten « 
mer anxiety from mind; I.can now think Mes 
mip ſon without regret, applauded. his reſignation eden 
under calamities, and bis conduẽt in extricati To 
_— from it. . to 
ou are new free, juſt let I em the bend you 
an hard mafter- rey is 2 22. our fate; and"'<d | 
you now manage fortune, ee life will ou 
marked with happineſs or 2 | years pe. buf 
ſeverance in prudence, which at your age is A eo 
another name for virtue, vil enſure comlart, plee tc 
ſure, tranquility, eſteem ; too an enjoy 2p; 
of every good chat now offers, will peverſe the e it 
dal, and preſent you with Poverty, anc, oy 
wee 


merge, contempt. 
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As it has been obſerved-that none are better qua - 
fed to give others advice, than thoſe who have 
ken the leaſt of it themſelves; ſo in this reſpact I 
find myſelf perfectly authorized to offer mine, even 
hough 1 ſhould" * 0-366 ay" A e b pn 
his occaſioi. | 14 
The moſt uſual ver among men who 
ve no reſolution of their own,. 1s fs to aſk one 
riend's advice and follow it for ſome time; then to 
ſe advice of another, and turn to that; ſo of a third, 
ell unſteady, ' always changing. However, be 
ſured that every change of this nature is for the 
orſe ; people may tell you of your being unſit for 
"me peculiar occupations in life; but heed them 
ot; whatever employment you follow with perſe- 
ance and aſſiduity, will be found fit for you; it 
l be your ſupport in youth, and comfort in age. 
n learniug the uſeful park of every profeſſion,” very 
oderate abilities will ſuffice even if: the mind be 
little balanced with ſtupidity, it may in this caſe be 
ſeful. Great abilities have always been leſs ſerrice- 
ble to the poſſeſſors than moderate ones. Life has 
en compared to à race, but the alluſion ſtill ĩm- 
ves, by obſerving chat the mißt are erer 
aſt man 46. 1% r 1 1010 . ts; 5? 
o know one profeſſion ig or one 
an to know!; Dr 
you to the contrary ):: is: ſoon learned. "Be con- 
ted therefore- with one good employment ;; for 
you underſtand to at a time, people u- 
u buſineſs in neither. 
A eon jurer ang 4; Yaylot once; happened:td-con- | 
le copethen) Alas ies the - taylorj-rbat.; an 
Mappy poor creature am Tz, bs people dhbuld ever 
© it im theft hende ve without: cioaths L am 
done; I have nò ether trade to have recaurſe th. 
* friend 1 pity you fincerely, replies the 


ol. „. conjũter; 


{ 242 ) | 
conjurer; but thank heaven, things are not quit 
ſo bad with me; for if one trick ſhould fail, I hare 
a hundred tricks more for them yet. However, if 
at any time you are reduced to beggary apply w 
me, and Iwill relieve you. A famige oyerſprea. 
the land; the taylor made a ſhift to live, berauſe 
his cuſtomers could not be without cloaths; but the 
poor conjurer, with all his hundred tricks, coull 
ſind none that had money to throw away: it wa 
zin vain that he — to eat fire, or to vomi 


pins ; no ſingle creature would relieve him, till teſti: 
was at laſt obliged to beg from the very taylor hof: 


_ calling-he had formerly ;deſpiſed,;, ,,, 

There are no obſtructions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and reſentment. If you muſt reſent in 
juries at all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation unil 
you become rich, and then ſhew away; the. reſent 
ment of a poor man is like the efforts of a ham 
Teſs inſect to ſting; it may get him eruſhed, bi 
cannot defend him. Who values that anger whid 
is conſumed only in empty menaces ?: 


Once upon a time a gooſe fed its young 2 9 


pond ſide; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances ihe 
always: extremely proud, and exceflive pynctiliouWis u 


If any other animal e the leaſt, deſign too 
fend, happened to paſs that way, the gooſe was in 
— — | be | — 4 ſhe ſaid, was her 

and ſhe would maintain a right in ity and ſuppdl 
| Her honour. while ſhe had > bill to hiſs, or a wi 
to flutter, In this manner ſhe drove away duck 
pigs, and chickens; nay, even the infidious. © 
was ſeen to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, bowers 


he pt 
om f. 
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7 find 


happened to paſs by, and thought it po harm if Mgle 
mould lap a little of the water, as he was thin pp: 
The guardian gooſe fle at him like a, fury, ert d⸗ 


ed at him with her beak, and ſlapped him with Hanne 
feathers» The dog grew angry, had bent Ut ey 


$ 


o 

: good mind to give her a ſly ſnap; but. ſuppreſ- 

ung his indignation, becauſe his maſter was nigh, 
Abar take thee, Cries he, for a far, ſure thoſe- 7000 ba 

zeit her ſtrength nar. weapons It ht, at leaſt 2 uld & 

aui; that fluttering. and, 22 of. (bine may one doy, ge | 
1 


* 


thine head jnapt oo "but it can neither znjure thy ene nils, 
i ever protect thee, So ſaying, he went forward to 
the pond, quenched his thirſt, in {pi 
and followed his maſter.” | 

Another obſtruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are alſo equally deſirous of giving none 
offence: ©" Fxom hence they endeavour to pleaſe all, 
comply with every requeſt, attempt to ſuit them- 
ſelyes to every company; haye no will of their own, 
but like wax catch every contiguous impreſſion. 
By thus attempting to give univerſal ſatisfaction, 
hey at laſt find themſelves' miſerably diſappointed ; 
to bring the enerality of admirers on öür ſide, ic 
6 ſufficient to attempt pleaſing a very feu -:. 
A painter of eminence Was ofeerefolved: to fi- 


e of the gooſe, 


a piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. 
nen, therefore, he had drawn a picture in Which 


bis utmoſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in 
de public market · place, with ditections it the Bot- 
om for every ſpectator to mark with 4 brüfffg which 
y by, cvery limb, and feature,” Which ſeemed er- 
oneous. The ſpectators came; and in general ap- 
lauded ; but each, willing to- Mew His! talent at 
rticiſm, marked whatever he thought proper. At 
ening, when the painter came, he was morrified 
find the whole picture one univerſal hlot nt a 
inple ſtroke that was not Rigmatized with matks'of 
approbation : not ſatisfied” With "this" trial, ehe 
ext day he was refdlved to try them in ſa different 
anner, and expoſing his picture as before, deſired 
ut every ſpectator would mark thoſe beauties he 
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That the bejt way to pleaſe one 6 N fy rhe world, "is mth 
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 Tpproved or admired. The people complied, a 
artift returning, found his picture replete wi 
the marks of beauty; every ſtroke that had ben 
yeſterday condenined now received the character d 
approbation. Will, cries the painter, I now 5 


mind what the other 9% ; Jin 8 What are faults i 
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Ac G ag ſuch. as you have l ta bun 
our, fair; companion, which continues 1 
tuous, A Ne ded with infamy, is truly gran 
any regard E A e it is attended. . 1 | 
Pauls ; your favourite only for the i internal une 1 2 
it confers, I have often wiſhed that ladies li 
her were prappfed, as models for female wr jo 
and not 5 1 acquired fame . ualities e ci 


careful. greg arg much more ſerviceahl ble in voti. 
than petticoated 1 lofepbers, b 4 fun heroin 
or: VIFago hen. 9 makes. h huſband? 
her; children happy, . reclamms f one {rol 
vice, and trains up * her to. 1 is a mud 
Wester: character than lr. deſcribed i in roma 
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hoſe whole occupation is to murder mankind with 


hafts from their quiver or their eyes. 
Women, it has been obſerved, ate not naturally 
ormed for great cares themſelves, but to ſoften ours. 
heir tenderneſs is the proper reward for the dan- 
ns we undergo for their preſervation; and the eaſe 
nd chearfulneſs of their converſation, our defirable 
etreat from the fatigues of "intenſe application, 
hey are confined within the narrow limits of do- 
eſtic aſſiduity; and when they ſtray beyond them, 
hey move beyond their ſphere, and conſequent] 
thout grace. Sas, To ET 


Fame therefore has been very unjuſtly diſpenſed, - 


itris of antiquity are talked of, while a modern” 
baracter, infinitely greater thar ithi 


led and und PF ͤ—e. 
Catherina Alexowna, born near Perzat, a Lt. 


Were very 


* 


b EIN her p 


ch, 


9 
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red nt 1 1TH 
® This account uſcxipt womeiry 
min, Eſq, I 


Naim . of. 44 ) e 
Though her face and perſon were models of per. 
ſection, yet her whole attention ſeemed beſtowel 
upon, her mind; her mother taught her to read, 
and an old Lutheran miniſter inſtructed her in the 
erg and duties of religion. Nature had. fur- 
niſhed her not only with, a ready but a ſolid turn of 
thought, not only. with a ſtrong but a right under- 
ſtanding. Such truly female accompliſhments pro- 
cured her. ſeveral ſolicitations of marriage from the 
zeaſants/of the country; but their offers were re- 
aſed : for ſhe loved her mother too tenderly to 
muntor 4 cperation,.... F— : - nn be 
Catharina was fifteen when her mother died; ſhe 
now therefore left her cottage, and went to live 
with the Lutheran-miniſter, by whom ſhe had been 
inſtructed from her childhood. In his houſe ſhe re- 
ſided, in quality of governeſs to his children; & 
once reconciling in her character unerring prudence 
with ſurpriſing vivacity, _ ads 32” 
The old man, who, regarded her as one of his 
own children, had her infiruQted in dancing and 
muſic by the maſters who attended the reſt of his 
family; thus ſhe continued to improve till he died, 
by which accident ſhe was once more reduced to 
priſtine poverty. The country of Livonia was a 
this time waſted by war, and lay in a moſt miſe+ 
ble ſtate of deſolation. Thoſe calamities are ev 
moſt heavy upon the poor; wherefore Catharina, 
though poſſeſſed of ſo many accompliſhments, ei- 
5 all the miſeries of hopeleſs indigence- 
roviſions becoming every day more ſcarce, 
her private ſtock being entirely exhauſted, ſhe reſolv- 
ed at laſt to travel to Marienburgh, a city of great! 
plenty. | p ii 
With her Tcanty wardrobe, packed up in a vi. 
let, ſhe ſet out on her journey on foot: ſhe as to 
walk through a region miſerable by irature, bit 


readered 


rendered ſtill more hideobs by the Swedes and Ruſ--k 
kans, Wo Wert: in ores become maſters, 
1 


0, blundered it at diſetetion: but hunger had taught 
the to deſpiſe the dangers and fatigues of the way. 
as One evening, upon her journey, as ſhe had en- 
of e fie, to take up her lodg- » 


tered a conn JE Way 
Ing for the night, ſhe was inſulted by two . Swediſh 
foldiers, who. infiſted upon qualifying ber, as they 
termed it, to follow-the camp, They might, proba- 
bly have carried their inſults into violence, had nat 
a ſubaltern officer, accidentally paſſing by, come in 
to her aſſiſtance : upon his appearing, the ſoldiers 
immediately deſiſted; but her thankfulneſs was 
hardly greater than her ſurpriſe, when ſhe inſtantly 
tecollected in her deliverer, the ſon of the Luthe- 
ran 3 her former inſtructor. benefactor, and 
This was an happy interview for Catharina: the 
little ſtock of money ſne had brought from home 


8 F 8 A N 


iu was by chis time quite exhauſted + her cloaths were 
Leone, piece by piece, in order to ſatisfy thoſe who 
kad entertained her in their houſes ; her generous 
„ countryman, therefore, parted with what he could 
ca, to buy her cloaths, furniſned her with an 
u forte, and gave her letters of recommendation to 
-u.. Gluck, a faithful friend of his father's, and 
Vuperintendant of Marienbur gag. 
1 Our beautiful ſtranger had only to appear to be 
- WY vel! received; ſne wWwas — * into 


the Superintendant's family, as governeſs to his 
two daughters; and-though yet but ſeventeen, ſhew- 
ed herſelf capable of inſtructing her ſex, not only 
in virtue, but politeneſs. Such was her ſenſe 
ad beauty, that her maſter himſelf in a ſhort time 
offered her his hand, which to his great ſurprize ſhe 
bought proper to refuſe. Actuated by a principle 
of gratitude, ſhe was reſolved to marry her deli- 
M4 ____vezer 
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verer only, ven though. he had loſt an arm, 2 
was otherwiſe disfigured NG, e ſeryice, - 
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the unhappy ſoldier had now no time to enjoy the ſo 
well earned pleafures of matrimony ; he was callel p: 
off before conſummation to an attack, from which 
he was never after ſeen to return,  _, 
In the mean time the ſiege went on with fury, pu 
aggravated on one ſide by obſtinacy, an, the "other en, 
dy revenge. This war between the two northern no 
powers at that time was truly barbarous ; The in- of 
nocent peaſant and the harmleſs virgin often ſharel WI tu 
the fate of the ſoldier in arms. Marienburgh ws WM mc 
taten by aſſault ; and ſuch was the fury of the a. del 


In order therefore to preyent further ſolicitation . 
from others, as ſoon as the officer came to town ip - P 
I on duty, ſhe offered him her perſon, which he 20. fi. 
p cepted with tranſport, and their nuptials were {6.8 v 
4 lemnized as uſual. But all the lineg of her fortune fl I 
| were. to be ſtriking: the very day on Which they be 
| were married the Ruſſians laid Rege to Marienburgb th 
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H failants, that not only the garriſon, but almoſt al he 
* the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were wa 
. put to the ſword; at length when the carnage v 
5 pretty well over, Catharina was found hid in an 1 
3 —! d ect upe 
a She had been hitherto poor, but ſtill was, free ; ſur 
1 ſhe was now to conform to her hard fate, and am ber 
H i what it was to be a ſlave: in this ſiturtion, bow. WF "0 
* ever, the behaved with piety and hymylity; and Bi bo. 
. though mis fortunes had abated, her vivacity, yet Us Wl bre 
was chearful. The fame of her merit and teſigni- 8 
4 tion reached even Prince Menzikoff, the Ruffan Wi fir! 
5 General; he deſired to ſee her, was ſtruck with her ord; 
Mt beauty, bought her from the ſoldier, her maſter, WW for: 
" and placed her under the direction of his own. ſiſter, Bi tur: 
1 Here ſhe was treated with all the reſpect which ha ed 
3 r By 8 „ ſtit 
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merit deſerved, BY her beauty every dy improv- 
ed with her good fortune 
She had not been long in this ſituation, when 
Peter the Great paying the prineg a viſit, Cathe- 
tina happened to come in with ſome dry fruits, 
which ſhe ſerved round with peculiar modeſty. 


The mighty monarch ſaw, and was ſtruck witng 


23 2 1 
her beauty. He returned the next day, called for 


the beaut / ful flave;, aſked her ſeyeral queſtions, and 


_ her underſtanding even more perfect than her 
rſon. | | 

He had been forced when young to marry from 
motives of intereſt, he was. now reſolved to marry 
purſuant to his own: inclinations. | He immediately 


enquired the hiſtory of the fair Livonian, who was 


not yet eighteen. - He traced her through the vale 
of obſcurity, through all the viciſſitudes of her for- 
tune, and found her truly great in them all. The 
meanneſs of her birth was no obſtruction to his 
deſign; their nuptials were ſolemnized in private: 
the Prince aſſuring his courtiers, that virtue alone 
was the propereſt ladder to a thron eee. 
We now: ſee Catharina, from tbe low mud- 
walled cottage, Empreſs of the greateſt kingdom 
upon earth, The poor ſolitary wanderer is now 
ſurrounded by thouſands, who find happineſs in 
her ſmile. She, who formerly wanted a meal, is 
now capable of diffuſing plenty upon whole na- 
tions. To her fortune ſhe owed a part of this 
prekeminence, but to hor virtues more... 
She ever after retained thoſe great qualities which 

firſt placed her on a throne; and while the extra- 
ordinary Prince, her hu ſband, laboured for the re- 
formation of his male ſubjects, ſhe ſtudied in her 
turn the improvement of her. own ſex. She alter- 
ed their dreſſęs, introduced mixed afſemblies, in- 
ſtituted an order of female knighthood; and, at 
length, 
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add. grace even to nature. There is not an axtiſt 
now in all the empire that can imitate their beauty. 


what we once were famous for; and even Europe 
now begins to excel us. There was a time when 


were welcome who either came to improve; the ſtate, 
or admire it's greatneſs z now the empire _ 


I f {3 3 5 
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| 1. — when ſhe had greatly filled all the flations 
of Empreſs, friend, wife, and mother, : brayely 


died without regret; regretted by all. 
: | | . 1 Adieu. 


Prom Lim Chi Altangi, in Tum Hoam, ft prefun i * 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin 'in China, 


] N every letter I expect accounts of ſome new 
revolutions in China, ſome ſtrange occurrence te 


in the tate or diſaſter among my private acquaint- Wl ” 
ance, I open every pacquet with tremulous ex- 
pectation, and am agreeably diſappointed when ] - 


find my friends and my country continuing in fe- 
licity, I wander, but they are at reſt; they ſuffer 2 


few changes but what paſs in my own reſtleſs ima - *" 
gination ; it is only the rapidity of my own motion « 


gives an imaginary fwiftneſs to objects which are in 
ſome meaſure immoveabkee. ib 
Yet believe me, my friend, that even Chinzit- il A 
felf is imperceptibly degenerating from her antient 
greatneſs; her laws are now more venal, and: her- 
merchants are more deceitful than formerly ; the 
very arts and ſciences have run to decay. Obſerve 
the carvings on our antient bridges; figures that 


Our manufactures in porcelaine too are inferior to 


China was the receptacle of ſtrangers, when all 


e — 
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ons Ml from every foreign, improvement; and the very in- 

ely WJ habitants diſcourage each other from proſecuting, 

WH their own internal advantages. 

en. Whence this degeneracy in a ſtate ſo little ſub- 

ject to external revolutions; how happens it that 

China, which is now more powerful than ever, 

which is leſs ſubject to foreign invaſions, and even 

as aſſiſted in ſome diſcoveries. by her connexions with 

Europe; whence comes it, I ſay, that the empire 

is thus declining ſo faſt into barbarity;  _ 

* This decay is ſurely from nature, and not the 

os Wl reſult of voluntary degeneracy. In a period of two 

or three thouſand years ſhe AM at proper inter- 

vals to produce great minds, with an effort re- 


j ſembling that which introduces th e viciflitu des of” 
ze, enlighten the world, fall like ripened corn, 


and mankind again' gradually relapſe into priftine 
barbarity, We little ones look around, are ama- 
ed at the decline, ſeek after the cauſes of this invi- 
ible decay, attribute to want of encouragement 
what really proceeds from want of power, are aſto- 
niſned to find every art and every ſcience in the 
decline, not conſidering that autumn is over, and 
fatigued Nature again begins to repoſe for ſome ſue- 

ceeding effort. „ 2.5 | 

dome periods have been remarkable for the pro- 
duction of men of extraordinary ſtature; others for 
producing ſome particular animals in great abund- 
ance ; ſome for exceſſive plenty; and others again 
ſeemingly cauſeleſs famine, Nature which ſhews 
herſelf ſo very different in her viſible productions, 
muſt ſurely differ alſo from herſelf in the produc- 
tion of minds; and while ſhe aſtoniſhes one age 
with the ſtrength and ſtature of a Milo or a Maxi- 
min, may bleſs another with the wiſdom of a Pla- 


Let 


nn, c . ONE. - 


bo, or the goodneſs of an Antonine. 
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Let us not then attribute to accident. the fall- 
ing off of every nation; but to the natural revolu- 
tion of things, Often in the darkeſt ages there 
has appeared ſome one man of ſuprizin Adil, 
who, with all his underſtanding g⸗ faite to brine 
his barbarous age into refinement : all mankind. 
ſeemed to ſleep, till Nature gave the general call, 
and then the whole world ſeemed at once rouzed 
at the voice; ſcience triumphed i in every coun 
and the brightneſs of a ſingle genius ſeemed: loſt in 

Ta: of contiguous glory. 
hus the enlightened periods i in every a hive 

been univerſal. At the time when China firſt be- 
gan to emerge from barbarity, the weſtern world 
was equally Tiſing into refinement,; when we bad 

our Yau, they had their Se/e/tris. ' In ſucceeding 
ages, Confucius and Pythagoras ſeem born nearly 
together, and a train of philoſophers then ſprung 
up as well in Greece as in China. The period of 
renewed barbarity begun to have an”. univerſal 
ſpread much about the ſame time, and continued 
for ſeveral centuries, . till in the year of the chriſti- 
an æra 1400, the emperor Yongto aroſe, to revive 
the learning of the eaſt ; while about the ſame 
time the Medicean family laboured in Italy to raiſe | 
infant genius from the cradle: thus we ſee polite- 1 
nels ſpreading over every part of the world in one b 
age, and barbarity ſucceeding in another; at one, 6 
period a blaze of light diffuſing | itſelf over the 
whole world, and at another all mankind wrapped of 
up in the profoundeſt i ignorance. ._ ſe 

Such has been the ſituation of things in times bY 
Paſt ; and ſuch probably it will ever be. China, 
I have obſerved, has eyidently begun to ny we 1 
from it's former politeneſs; and were the learn 
of the Europeans at preſent candidly, conſidered, 
the decline would perhaps appear th. bare ; Hed i 
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taken place. we ſhould find among the natives 
of the weſt the ſtudy of morality diſplaced for ma- 
thematical diſquiſitiqn, or metaphyſical ſubtelties 
we ſhould find learning begin to perate from. the 
uſeful duties and concerus of life, while, none ven 
tured to aſpire after. that character, but they vr ho 
know much more than is truly amuſing or u{cful. 

We ſhould: find every great attempt ſuppreſſed by 
prudence, and the rapturous ſublimity in writing 
cooled by a cautious fear of offence. We ſhould 
find few of thaſe daring ſpiries, who bravely ven 
ture to be wrong, and who are willing, to baparf 

much for the ſake of great acquiſitions,” Provi- 
dence has indulged the world with a. period of al- 
moſt four hundred years refinement; does it not 
now by degrees ſink us into our former i ignorance, 
leaving us only the love of SO, while it 4 


prives a ia ang. 3 „ Adieu, 
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THE de of Europe have Found o out a — 
n of rewardi their ſubjects who have be- 
haved well, by prefentitig idem! with about tem 
yards of blue © on. Wick is Worm about the 
moulder. , They* wb are tiodouted With this mark 
of diſtin tion are called knights, and the King him- 
ſelf is always the head of the _ en is n 
very frugua method of recompe ing the moſt im- 
portant f ; and it is very fortunate for wings 
that their ſubfeWts are ſatisfied inen 'trifling re- 
wards, Should a nöpleman Happen Art. 
in battle, the Fig preſents him with two:yhrds 
bbon, and * paid for the Joſs of is bs links 
ou 
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Should an be ſpend all his paternal for- 
tune in ſupporting, the honour of his country 

abroad, the king preſents him with two yards of 
| ribbon, which is to be conſidered as an equivalt 
to his eſtate. In ſhort, while an European King 

has a yard of blue or green ribbon left, he need be 
under no apprehenfions of wanting ſtateſmen, ger 
nerals, and ſoldiers. 
I cannot ſufficiently admire thoſe kingdoms i in 
| which men with large patrimonial eſtates are wil- 
ling thus to undergo real hardſhips for empty fa- 
vours. A perſon, already poſſeſſed of a competent 
fortune, who undertakes is enter the career of am- 
bition, feels many real inconvenieticies from bit 
ſtation, while it procures him no real ' happinek 
that he was not poſſeſſed of before. He could eat, 
drink, and ſleep, before he became a courtier, 2 
well, perhaps better than when inveſted with hi 
authority. He could commiant flatterers inla pri- 
vate ſtation, as well as in his public capacity, and 
indulge at home every, favourite inclingtion, un · 
cenſured and unſeen by the people. 

What real good then does an addition to a for- 
tune already ſufficient procure? Not any. Could 
the great man by having his fortune, encxealcd, 
encreaſe alſo, his appetites, then precedence mig 
be aitended with real amuſement. © + 
- Was he by having his one thouſand' made two, 
thus enabled to enjoy two wives; or eat two din 
-ners ; then indeed he might be excuſed for under: 
going ſome pain, in order to extend the ſphero 

of his enjoyments. But on the contrary, he finds 
his deſire for pleaſure often leſſen, as he takes pains 
to be able to improve it; and his capacity of enjof* 
ment diminiſhes as his fortune happens to encreaſe, 

© Inſtead. therefore of regarding the gre: t with en- 

1. I generally conſider them ik ſome ſhare of 


2 
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compaſſion. . I look upon them as a ſet of good- 
natured e people, who are indebted to us 
and not to themſelves for all: the happineſs they en- 
joy. For our pleaſure, and not their own; they 


ſweat under a. cumberous heap of finery ; for our 


pleaſure the lacquitd train, the flow parading pa- 
geant, with all the gravity of grandeur,- moves in 
review ; a ſingle coat, or a ſingle footman, an- 
ſwers all the purpoſes of the moſt indolent re- 
fnement as well; and thoſe who have twenty, 
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2. may be ſaid to keep one for their own pleaſure, 
nt and the other nineteen merely for ours. So true is 
„he obſervation of Confucius, that we rate greater 
aint to perſuade others that we are happy, than endea - 
nv ring to think fo ou ſeluvmn. 
if, But though this defire of being ſeen, of being 
amade the ſubje& of diſcourſe, and of ſupporting 
is WY the dignities of an exalted ſtation, be troubleſome 
enough to the ambitious; yet it is well for e 
id i that there are men thus willing to exchange eaſe 
n- and ſafety, for danger and a Tibbon. ' We loſe 
nothing by their vanity, and it would be unkind to 
r= Wh <ndeavour to deprive a child of it's rattle. If a 
Duke or a Dutcheſs are willing to carry a long 
„ain for eur entertainment, ſo, much the worſe for 
by WY our themſelves 3 if they chuſe to exhibit in publi 
{With a hundred lacquies ahd Mameluks' in their 
„ <4uipage for our entertainment, ſtill ſo much the 
„Vorſe for themſelves; it is the ſpftarch Horne who 


give and receive the pleaſure; they quly the ſweats 
ing figures that ſwell the :pageant. © © 
mh Man tre who took much pride in appear- 
Ing with a number of jewels. on every part of his 
robe, was once accaſted'by an old fſy Bonze, who 
following him through ſeveral ſtrecte, and bowing 
often to the ground; 'thanked him for his jewels, 
What does the man mean? cried the Mandarine. 
„„ Telefon. 
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„ 
ie I never gave thee any of f my j 


replied the other; Di you Me let n me vip 
d that is all the uſ 1 2 can h ol 4 hem your- 


* 


elf; ſo there is no dil rence b etwee except 2 
chat you, have the trouble of Wa 1015 Mey and 00 
ant! is an crpplop 2 don't muc 1. elire. in 
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HOUGH not very fond of ſcelng ads wn 
* myſelf, yet T.am genera y pleaſed. with 
in the crowd which ſees it; it is amu ng Pee 
the effect which ſuch a ſpectaele has upon the va 
riety of faces, the pleaſure. it- excites in ſome, the 
envy in athers, an and the wiſhes it - raiſes in all 
With this deſign I lately went to ſee the entry of 
foreign Amb: r, reſolved to make one in thi 
mob, to ſhout as they ſhouted, to fix with'carneft 
neſs upon the ſame frivolous Objects, and partici 
pate for a while the pleaſures ects the wiſhes of thi 
My m7 | 

Strugglir here for ſome time, in order to b 
firſt to ſee t ng cayalcadse'; As, 1 t paſſed, "ome one 0 
the crowd. unluckily happen 1 0 ele pon 
ſhoe, , and; tere it in, 8 5 1 
anni A to, march. for | 


ſpeQators, and; Vim watt, wifi like one 1 o 
1 wel low the par of an [5 15 
2 In .thi is. pli t. I Was FOR ede 


Nat, appegred on every face 
get foremoſt, ang. FRAY, Ne ON A Ales 
taking. a tranſient peep when they could; 455 


ſome praiſed the four black ſervants, that wet 
e 


e 
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lack behind one * the: equipages, and ſome the. 
nþbons that decorated the barks —— another; 


ny attention was called off to an object: more ex 
+ WW traordinary” than l b I: had yet —_—_=— 1Aipoori 
1 Wcobler fate in his the way ſide, and con- i 
'Wtnucd to work while 70 crowd paſſed by, with - 
wt teſtifying the ſmalleſt ſhare of curioſity." I own 
lis want of attention excited mine; and as I ſtood 
n need of his aſſiſtance, I though it beſt to employ 
i philoſophie cobler on this occaſion : perceiving” 
ny buſineſs, therefore, he deſired me to enter and 
it down, took my ſhoe in his lap, and began to 
nend it with his uſual indifference and taciturniity. 
How, my friend, ſaid I to him, can you con- 
inue to work while all thoſe fine things are paſſing- 
your doi“ Very fine they are maſter, 
33 the cobler, for thoſe that like them, to 
r ſure; but what are all thoſe fine things to me? 
ſou do not know what it is to be a cobler, and ſo; © 
uch the > better for yourſelf. Your bread is: — 
d, you may go and ſee fights the whole day, and 
it a warm ſupper when you come home at ni 
ut for 3 ations: after all t 8 
© folk, what thould Let ay ray joumey butanigr | 
tte, and, God hel p me, have. too much of; 
at home already, without ſtirring out ſor it. | 
N ho n eat four meals a day: and a 
wer at are but a bad example —— 
e as I, No, — 28 God has called md intd 
ls world in order to aro L have no 
| GIS fine folk, yrs. 7g with . 
| . +4 here. interrupted with a ſmile. -: 
i laſt maſter, continues he, and this hammen; this, 
and hammer are the two beſt friends I hate in 
u world 3 nobody elſe will be: my friend, becauſe: 
nut a friend. Fhe great folks vou ſaw. paſs by, 
t now have — feientls, mp x | 
DAVE 
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have no octaſton for them; now, while L ſtick to 
when ever ſo little run after ſights and fine things, 


a ſtall that had left, worth ſever ——— 
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my good friends here, I am very contented; but 


I begin to hate my work, I grow ſad, _ have no 
heart to mend ſhoes any longer.” q 
© - This diſcourſe only ſerved to raiſe. my curioſity { 
to know. more of a man whom Nature had thus u 
formed: into 2. philoſopher. I therefore inſenſib] 1 
led him into an hiſtory of his adventures: « ] at 
have lived; ſaid he, a wandering life, now five ll 
and fifty years, here to-day and gone dee 0 
for it was my misfortune, when I was young, to 0 
be fond of changing” You have been a travel, an 
then, I preſume, interrupted I, © I cannot boaſt til 
; much of travelling, continued be, for I have never lor 
left the pariſh in which I was born but three times int 


in my life, that I can remember; but then ther bre 
is not a ſtreet in the whole neighbourhood that I ©: 
have not lived in, at ſome time or another. When I Nec 
began to ſettle and to take to my buſineſs in obe 
ſtrert, ſome unforeſeen misfortune; or a deſire of f 
t fig m : Jack: elſewhere, has removed me, per- ing 
ea hr mile away from my former cuſtomers, Wl tir 
while ſome more lueky cobler would come into m 
Peru, and ngk a bandſome fottune among fri 
of my making: there was one whoaQually: 


ſhillings, all in hard gold, which * had 7 
into the Rn of his breechts.” 

J 641d not Dub nile theſe mi of a 
man b the frecfide, and continued to alk rot 
ever been mried. Ay, that I have, maſter, re- 
plied her. ds fitted lang years; and à weary life 
In of it, "heaven knows. T it into 
ber head, that the oniy way to thrive in — _ 
wigs to fave money, ſo though our comi 
dat about three Ditags > w 7 Ry all 
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ing the poor artift for his trouble, and rewarding 
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could lay her hands upon ſhe uſed to hide away 
from me, though we were obliged to ſtarve the 
whole week after for it. 

The firſt three years we uſed to quarrel about +; 
this ny day, and I always . better; but 
he had a har ſpirit, and ſtill continued to hide :s 
uſual ſo that * was at _ tired of q _— ling 
and getting the better, and ſhe ſcraped and ſcrape 
al till I was almoſt ſtarved to death. Her 
conduct drove me at laſt in deſpair to the ale- 
houſe; here I uſed to fit with people who hated 
home like myſelf, drank while I had money left, 
and run in ſcore when any body would truſt me 
till at laſt the landlady, coming one day with a 
long bill when I was from home, and putting it 
into my wife's hands, the length of it effectually 
broke her heart. I ſearched the whole ſtall after 
ſhe was dead for money, but ſhe had hidden it ſo 
effectually, that with all my pains I could never 
kad a farthing.” 

By this time my ſhoe was mended, and ſatisfy- 


bim beſides for his information, I took my leave, 


and returned home to lengthen out the amuſement _ 


it to 
ICUs 


dis converſation afforded, by comunicatin 
my friend, 


END of the Finsr Vor vn. 
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